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INTRODUCTION. 



As the Trustees of Abbot Academy requested its Principal 
and her First Assistant to write the History of it, plain jus- 
tice requires that one of the Trustees should prefix certain 
statements which the historians have omitted. The authors 
of the volume have paid a due tribute of praise to every 
Principal who has preceded them in the government of the 
School, but have given no prominence to the work performed 
by themselves. For one and twenty years they have devoted 
their zeal and strength to the advancement of the Academy. 
Tims have they illustrated the benefits resulting from perma- 
nence in the administration of a school. They have pei> 
severed in laboring on one simple plan, and that plan has 
l>een one of regular progress. It is not fitting that their 
historical volume should be published without a distinct 
recognition of some particulars in which this progress has 
been apparent. 

1. A new importance has been given to the History and 
the Philosophy of the English Language, as a branch of edu- 
cation for the young ladies of the Academy. One sign of 
the degree in which this department has been systematized 
and enlarged is the printed Statement of "Topics on the 
History of the English Language." This Statement was 
prepared by Miss Phebe F. McKeen. It contains carefully 
selected references to the books which illustrate the science 
and development of the language. It stimulates the pupils 
to investigate for themselves the philological topics^^ 

(T) 
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2. The study of the Latin language has become more ex- 
tensive and thorough than ever before in tlie Academy. It 
is continued through the course of four years, and inchides 
the study of Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and Horace. 
Tlie scholar who has faitlifully pursued this course could pass 
the Latin examinations which are required for admittance 
into the Ixjst colleges or universities of our land. 

8. New prominence has been given to the topical study of 
Ecclesiastical History. A decided interest has been awak- 
ened in the study by a pamphlet of forty-four octavo pages, 
entitled " Syllabus of Studies in Church History ; prepared 
for the use of Pupils in Abbot Academy. By Philcna 
McKeen." The Syllabus gives not only an outline, but also 
inspiriting hints, of the more important themes wliich ought 
to engage the attention of the pupil. It gives tlie titles of 
such books as will aid the reader in a free examination of 
the topics discussed. 

4. An increased attention has been paid, and a new 
dignity has been added to the department of the Fine Arts. 
Some of the instructors in painting, drawing, music, and elo- 
cution have been qualified for their office by discipline in the 
liest schools of America and Europe. The philosophy and 
history of Art have been raised to a prominence before un- 
known in the Academy. Perhaps it may be said tliat tlie 
two departments last named have been created in the School 
by Miss Philena McKeen. She has collected a choice library 
of books 9n Art, and more than eleven hundred pictorial 
illustrations. The pupils have thus gained a new interest in 
the principles of Aesthetics, and new attractions have been 
added to the School. 

One paragraph might here be added in relation to the in- 
fluence of these aesthetic studies upon the outward aspect of 
the Academy, — its gi'ounds and also its grove. 

Another paragraph might bo added on the fundamental 
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character of the instruction given in the School. Dr. 
Samuel C. Jackson was accustomed to say that the study of 
Milton's Paradise Lost and of Butler's Analogy was pursued 
on a more thorough and comprehensive plan at Abbot Acad- 
emy than at some of our best colleges or universities. 

5. After a mere allusion to the two preceding topics it 
may l^e remarked that one feature which has distinguished 
the Academy during the last twenty-one years has been the 
personal influence of the Principal and the First Assistant in 
their social intercourse with their pupils. This influence has 
been largely exercised in encouraging tlieir scholars to give 
oral analyses of the books which thsy have read, and thus 
in educating them by educing their power to express their 
thoughts ; for the ability to tell what one thinks implies an 
ability to think for one's self. The same influence has been 
more largely exercised in addressing the pupils familiarly 
and socially on those ethical questions which are not dis- 
cussed in the books, and tlierefore ought to be more thor- 
oughly discussed in conversation. More largely still, has 
this influence been exerted in the habitual use of the Bible 
as an intellectual and moral guide. Perhaps no one exercise 
in the School has done more to mould the character of the 
pupils than the plain and earnest conversations on the Book 
of books as read at the hour of morning prayer. The Bible 
has been compared to a garden. Tlie mind itself may l)e 
planted in it, and thereby may have a vigorous growtli. Tlie 
religious instniction in the School has l>een so liappily blen- 
ded with the aesthetic as to dispose and qualify the pupil to 
• make her future home a happy one ; for a liome is made 
happy by a love for the beautiful, and a reverence for the 
true and good. 

In these and various other particulars tlie influence of the 
teachers in Abbot Academy has been a silent one. Perhaps 
this is true of all wise teachers. Tliey may {xjrform deeds 
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of historic interest ; they may pii])lish words which coming 
years '' will not willingly let die ; " still tliey may cxeii: their 
most ])enetrating and persuasive influence l»y the magnetism 
of their fiersons, by the inner l>reathings of their private life. 
The power of their words and deeds comes from the i)erson- 
ality which lies behind them, and this jxirsonality is hidden 
from the world. It is a common remark tliat tlie noisiest 
operations of nature are not tlie most eflfective, but her 
more important works are }>erformed in unl>roken stillness. 
" Shallows murmur when the deeps are dumb." A letter 
written by Miss Phebe F. McKeen, and read to the Abbot' 
graduates at their Semi-Centennial Cel(;bration, illustrates the 
method in which an Abbot scholar has been made to feel her 
responsibility, not only for herself, but also for the School ; 
not only for the present, but also for the future ; has been 
impressed by the thought of her social liabilities, and been 
stimulated, in an unol)8en'ed and unobtrusive way, to trans- 
mit a Ijcnign influence to her successors in tlie School. The 
letter to tlie graduates i)roceeds : 

"The one word which I want to sjKiak to you is a word of 
gratitude ; gratitude for that of your own character which 
you have wrought into the Academy. You come l)ack to 
the scene of your school-days, and find not one familiar face 
among the young girls who study your l)Ooks, stroll in your 
walks, live in your rooms ; and you sadly feel that the ])laces 
where you lived and loved know you no more ; it is as if you 
had never l)een there. But it is not so. We who have 
watched the coming and the going for a score of years, can 
assure you that you live here yet. • 

"A lady of Andover has just now presented our school 
with a seal. The device, designed by one of our artist-grad- 
uates, represents a youthful figure, full of spirit and grace, 
bringing a flaming torch, just as we like to think that not 
only the Academy herself, but eveiy one of her daughters is 
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shedding light and warmth all about her. As the medallist 
was cutting the die for this signet tlie designer watelicd over 
his work, bidding liim grave deeper here, and more delicately 
there, so that when it should be pressed upon the yielding 
wax the maiden with her torch would stand fbii:h in her 
medallion, the true counterpart of the artist's ideal. Every 
scliool has its own die, and gives to character, manners, and 
scholarship, a certain impress of its own. So all these fifty 
years have l)een forming in Abbot Academy a certain ideal 
of womanhood, to which the plastic young natures gathered 
year by year fit themselves more or less perfectly, according 
to their material. What has fashioned this mould ? The 
founders sketched it ; teachers have been constantly working 
to perfect it, but it is you, our graduates, who have been 
determining, year by year, its proportions. The sterling 
virtues of some of you are deeply graved into its noblest 
lines ; your honest scholarship in the past demands a schol- 
arsliip of tlie future to fill its measure ; the graces of your 
daily life constrain to their refinement the rough girl who 
never heard of you. Your healthy Christianity has given 
fulness and symmetry to the school-girl ideal here. AH 
this is no fancy, no compliment ; it is the sober result of 
observation. It is harder to do wrong since you always did 
right ; it is shocking to be rude since you showed how 
charming it was to be gentle ; it is unpopular to be lawless 
since so many of you have showed how becoming it was to 
be womanly. 

"And so we believe after the last one of us, who have 
known and loved each other here, shall have vanislied, every 
life which has been nobly and sweetly lived in this school 
will blend in the tradition of the Abbot Academy girl of the 
past, and help to form the Academy girl of the future, llms 
you will be the blessing of the School long after your name 
and face are forgotten." 

2 
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It is the 8i)irit of words like tlicse wliicli has animated the 
Academy whose liistory is detailed in tlie present vohime. It 
has encouraged aspirations for excellence, and has sliniulated 
the jmpils to aim at a high ideal. The results of it lead us 
to inquire : What can we do for the Academy wliicli lias 
done so much in imimn'ing the character of woman ? Tlie 
School cannot move forward and upward unless it receive 
a new and liberal endowment. Some of its needs mav he 
named here. 

It has one interesting Cal)inet for illustrating Conclndogy : 
another for illustrating ZotHogy. It has expensive mo<h'ls 
for illustrating Anatomy; it has well-selected plaster casts 
for illustrating the great works of sculjjture and for practical 
use in the art of drawing. It has costly pictures, a clioico 
library, a powerful telescojve. For all these instrmnents, 
however, it has no rocmi. The utility of tliem is lessened l»y 
the fact that they arc hidden from view and inconvenient of 
access. The api>aratus for iiistniction in Chemistry and 
other branches of Natural Science needs to 1)C replenislied 
and enlarged ; but even for the present apparatus there is no 
fit ])lace. New Ijectu re-rooms are needed and a Studio whicli 
shall be worthy of the instruction given in it. These various 
necessities imply that the Academy cannot prosper as it 
shoidd, unless a new and commodious edifice be erected for it. 

"Prosper as it should." — ?r//y should it prosper? Are 
there any pecvliar reasons for enlarging its resources and 
thus quickening its advancement ? Many. Some of them 
are the following : 

1. Tlic School has already justified its existence. It has 
proved itself to be no doubtful exi)eriment. It has develoijcd 
its power to live. Its age ought to be resi)ected. A tree 
which is rooted and has flourished for half a centurv, has a 
claim for protection. It is by growth, not by manufacture, 
that a school attains its full value. 
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2. Tlie Academy is in an educational centre. It derives 
peculiar advantages from its proximity to the other schools 
of Andover. On this account, if for no other, it will continue 
to attract pupils from those families which are interested in 
Phillips Academy and the Theological Seminary. These 
pupils will come. It were miwise not to make a worthy 
provision for them. 

8. As the^ Academy receives a benefit from the neighbor- 
ing schools, so it confers a benefit upon them. Its prosi)erity 
is intertwined with- theirs. Every benefaction which it re- 
ceives it imparts to them. For example, an Art Gallery, as 
rich as that given to the Ladies' Seminary at South Hadley, 
would not only 1x3 a l)enefaction to Abbot, but to Phillips as 
well, and to the Theological Seminary. So the three great 
Schools in Andover have a common interest in the erection 
of an Observatory for astronomical investigations. In the 
early days of AlAot Academy its importance for the neigh- 
boring schools was insisted on frequently and earnestly l)y 
Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, Ebcnezer Porter, Justin Ed- 
wards, Tliomas H. Skinner, and B. B. Edwards. Time has 
verified tlie prediction of these, its early friends. 

4. Tlie social relations of the Academy give it a peculiar 
value. It avoids the perils of undue seclusion and also of 
undue publicity. It is in a rillage, neither too large nor 
too small, and the scholars are welcomed into families of 
Christian refinement. Its pupils have the advantages of 
country life, and yet have access to the Art Galleriei, 
Museums, and Libraries of Boston and Cambridge. They 
are not collected into a single edifice, but live in three con- 
tiguous houses, and thus avoid the monotony which may 
endanger the physical and mental health. 

The perusal of the following History will suggest other 
reasons for a new endowment of the School. It will remind 
the reader that at least three hundred graduates of the 
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Academy have already filled, or are now filling, not only 
important, but eminently important, stations in our own, or 
in some foreign land. It cannot be that a school with such 
a history will be left to languish for want of funds. 



When a writer begins a sentence he does not know that he 
will ever finish it. Tlie foregoing remarks had been already 
printed ; only one concluding remark was to follow ; the 
writer was in the act of jxinning a few words of gratitude to 
the authors of the History, when a telcgi*am announced to 
him that one of the authors had Ixjen suddenly called from 
life. He was compelled, therefore, to suppress al)ruj)tly the 
intended sentence, and to substitute a brief Memorial of the 
author so unexpectedly summoned from her work. The 
Memorial cannot be a worthy one, because tlie necessities of 
the press require that it be written in haste, and tliat it be 
limited to a few pages. 

Miss Phebe Puller McKeen was bom at Bradford, Ver- 
mont, on the twenty-first of July 1831. At the time of her 
decease she was forty-eight years old, ten months and 
thirteen days. She was descended from James McKeen, 
Esq., a magistrate of the remarkable band which emigrated 
from Derry, Ireland, to Londonderry, New Ham])shirc, in 
the Spring of 1719. He was connected by marriage with 
the family of the Rev. James McGregor, the first minister 
of the Londonderry church. Many descendants of this 
colony have become eminent in our land ; some of them, as 
Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson and Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, have 
been conspicuous in the Schools of Andover. Tlie imagin- 
ation of Miss McKeen was early stimulated by the tliouglit 
of her alliance witli this brave company of " Scotch-Irish " 
emigrants. The first President of Bowdoin College, Dr. 
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Joseph McKeen, was one of lier admired relatives who 
descended from this company. She was inspired to aim 
high, and to work well by the example of her father, the 
Reverend Silas McKeen, D.D. For more tlian half a cen- 
tury he was a faithful pastor ; about forty-three years at 
Bradford, Vermont, and about nine years at Belfast, Maine. 
He was a singularly diligent scholar, a prominent author, a 
solid preacher, active in the Charitable Societies of his day, 
and particularly zealous in enterprises for the religious 
training of both men and women. 

The story of his household is important as illustrating the 
influences of a rural parsonage in New England. It was a 
household of educators. Tlie two eldest daughters were 
accustomed in their youth to read the Greek Testament with 
ease. One of them Ixjcame a teacher in the Academy at 
Gorham, Maine ; afterward in the Academy at Belfast, 
Maine ; subsequently in the Academy at Meriden, New 
Hampshire. The fifth daughter was an accomplished in- 
structor in the Academy at Haverhill, New Hampshire ; 
afterward in the Academy at St. Johnsbury, Vermont ; sub- 
sequently, and for several years at the Mt. Holyoke Ladies' 
Seminary. She was endued with a true poetic genius. Some 
of her poems deserve to be pcrixjtuated. She pursued lier 
classical studies, pari passu, with her brother until he en- 
tered the SojJiomore Class at Dartmouth College. This 
brother was graduated with honor at Daitmouth, but like 
three of his sisters was called to an early grave. 

The subject of this Memorial was the youngest of her 
father's family. In her girlhood, as in her womanhood, she 
was cliaracterized by a sweetness of temper and a spright- 
liness of mind and manners. In her ninth year she was 
bereaved of one sister, in her fourteenth year, of a second ; 
in her nineteenth year, of her only brother ; in her eighteenth 
year she lost her mother, whose death was the result of an 
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excruciating accident. This early discipline left a deep im- 
press on the sensitive nature of Miss McKeen. It did not 
repress her vivacity ; it rather quickened her benevolence. 
At the age of sixteen or seventeen she had consecrated her- 
self to the service of her Redeemer, and she now felt a new 
impulse to make her life worth living. She first )>ecame a 
teacher at Haverhill, New Hampshire, afterward in the 
Academy at Peacham, Vermont. She developed a genius 
for her work. Her delight was in moulding the minds of her 
pupils, especially in winning them to the love of true virtue. 
For about three years she was associated with one of her 
sisters in teaching at the Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and during 
the next three years she was associated with another of her 
sisters. Miss Philena McKeen, as an assistant instructor in 
the Western Female Seminary at Oxford, Ohio. 

In 1869 she was called to be the first assistant teaclier in 
the Abbot Academy at Andover. Here for twenty-one years 
she has found a home, the more pleasant to herself because 
useful to others, the more useful to others because pleasant 
to herself. Few persons have combined more fully than she 
did, her happiness with her duty. The number of the Abbot 
pupils more or less directly imder her influence has been 
more than thirteen hundred. She has been a teacher twenty- 
eight years, and in all her schools the number of jjupils who 
felt the impress of her mind must exceed fifteen hundred. 
Perhaps it is too much to say that all her pupils were, but it 
is not too much to say that they ought to have been, her 
friends. She bore them daily on her heart. She com- 
mended them in secret to her God. 

Her mind was versatile, as well as active. Her thoughts 
were not confined within the walls of her school-room. She 
wrote various Essays for the secular and religious news- 
papers. Some of her Articles — especially her patriotic 
words -published during our civil war — were copied and 
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recopied from one journal into another. In 1872 she pub- 
lished a volume of three hundred and twenty-five duodecimo 
pages, entitled " Thornton Hall." In 1875 she published 
another volume, containing four hundred and eighty duo- 
decimo pages, entitled "Theodora." Both of these works 
have been reprinted in England. In 1876 she published a 
third volume, of a hundred and eighty-seven pages, under 
the title of " The Little Mother and her Cliristmas." 
Throughout all her writings are seen the marks of her live- 
liness, vigor, high aspirations, delicate and pure sentiment. 
They contain many exquisite descriptions of natural scenery, 
and breathe the tender spirit of her religion. 

In 1875-76 she visited England, Scotland, Ireland, Switz- 
erland, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. She 
revelled in the Art Galleries of Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Venice. Her written descriptions of the pictures and 
statues, the palaces and cathedrals, the Italian skies and tlie 
Swiss mountains, would form an instructive volume. Her 
chief delight, however, was in the classical associations of 
the lands which she visited ; in the ancient monuments, the 
ruins of old temples and theatres, the homes of departed 
heroes, patriots, and scholars ; in all the scenes which could 
illustrate the literatiire of Rome or Great Britain. She trav- 
elled as a scholar. She had prepared herself for her Euro- 
pean tour by reading the best volumes on history and the 
fine arts ; and, again, her observations of European scenes 
prepared her to reperuse these volumes with new appreciation 
and delight. She put a large capital into her journeys, and 
thus derived from it a large interest, and the interest rc- 
doul)led the capital, from which she drew stores of wealth 
for her scholars. 

She took her foreign tour in company with her sister, the 
Principal of the Academy. The two sisters have ))een asso- 
ciated as instructors twenty-four years. Neither could bo 
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understood without the other. They hivolved, rather tlian 
comjilemeutcd each other. Their union of mind an<l lieart 
appeared to be something magical. It reminded one of 
Akenside's description : 

** 'T was thus, if ancient fame the truth unfoM, 
Two faithful needles, from the informing touch 
Of the same parent stone, together drew 
Its mystic virtue, and at first conspired 
"With fatal impulse quivering to the pole ; 
Tlien, though disjoined by kingdoms, though the main 
Rolled its broad surge betwixt, and ditForent stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions, yet preserved 
Tlie former friendship, and remembered still 
The alliance of their birth: Whate'er the line 
Which one posse^ssed, nor pause nor quiet knew 
Tlie sure associate, ere with trembling speed 
He found its path, and fixed unerring there." 

" Neglect not the gift that is in tliee." Tliese were ilie 
words wliich seemed to be constantly addressed to Miss 
McKeen. Slic heeded them well. In the house and by the 
way, at the White Mountains and among the Adirondacs. on 
the ocean, and on the land, her heart turned to Aljbot Acad- 
emy, and she was storing her mind with suggestions for her 
work. She lived for it. 

In the school-room she was distinguished for her cloar 
thouglit and definite expression. Slie knew wliat slie meant 
to say, and said it. As a critic of the Englisli language slie 
was exact, and few Professors in our Colleges are m<.)re ])re- 
cise teachers of the Latin. She looked tliroujrh the details 
of language to its principles, and liad the rare power of in- 
teresting her jaipils in the thought while slie explaininl the 
vehicle of it. Her taste also was delicate and accurate. 
Slie had an eve for the beauties of nature and art. IJcr 
criticisms on i»ainting and sculpture were clean cut. Of 
poets and orators, novelists and historians, her appreciation 
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was fine and discriminating. In her philosophical studies 
she was quick and keen, sometimes profound. Not many 
professional men have understood more clearly and admii-ed 
more heartily the writings of the great theologians. 

She was an enthusiast in study, and thus imparted an 
enthusiasm to her pupils. She was original in her thinking, 
and her originality enkindled in others a love of thought. 
She was enterprising. The present volume is a monument 
to the resolute and progressive spirit of her sister and 
herself. Tracing the history of the Academy wo can 
detect her influence, as a stream winding through a land- 
scape and adorning it with lines of verdure. She was 
courageous. She inherited bravery from the old Scottish 
clansmen ; she made it rational by her communion with 
the great truths of the Bible. She united a sisterly affection 
for her scholars with a kind of maternal authority over 
them. She was mild and genial ; but if her duty required 
her to act as a disciplinarian she could be firm and intrepid. 
Her conscience was fortified by the thought that the blood 
of the old Covenanters flowed in her veins, and the McKeens 
and the McGregors stood imterrified at the siege of Derry. 
She tempered her resolution with an habitual gladness ; she 
respected the laws of wit and merriment ; she illustrated in 
her daily life the remark of Thomas Aquinas : " Joy is the 
necessary companion of virtue ; and to be truly virtuous we 
must do good with rejoicing; and for this reason, that 
were virtue melancholy we could not endure it long." Her 
physical system was frail, but she worked with the energy 
of one who never felt the inroads of disease. Her friends 
noticed in her the signs of pulmonary consumption, but she 
bore herself with fortitude and heroism. The death of her 
sisters and brotlier pre-intimated to her the manner of her 
own departure ; but she looked through the course of suffer- 
ing which seemed to be mapped out for her and felt no fear. 
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Ilcr delicate frame was lighted up with love and tnist. Her 
countenance was radiant with joy in God. When otliei'S 
were despondent her eyes beamed with hope. Her motto 
seemed to be : "I know whom I have believed." 

Her associates persuaded her to sjiend the last winter in 
the city of Baltimore, and thus avoid the inho8i)itable climate 
of New England. She passed a pleasant winter with a 
noble-minded friend, a graduate of Abbot Academy. On 
the first of June she wrote her last paragraj)!! in her journal, 
and began it Avith the words: "To-morrow I start foF 
home." She referred, of course, to her eai-thly home. She 
had no anticipation of rejoining soon her father's family in 
heaven. On the second of June she entered the rail-ear for 
her long journey. Her companion on the journey was the 
friend and pupil who had entertained her during the winter. 
She exi)ected to ride during the entire night of Wednesday, 
and on the next day to leave Boston for Concord, New 
Hampshire. Before she lay down to sleep in the palace car 
she repeated aloud the words of her favorite Psalm : " I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved ; he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keeyeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy 
keeper ; the Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. The 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. 
Tlie Lord shall preserve thee from from all evil : lie si mil 
preserve thy soul. The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, and even for ever- 
more." This Psalm was the expression of her habitual 
tnist. If she had foreseen the hour of her death she niiL^it 
have repeated the same words, with the same composure. 
She sent no message to her friends; they needed none, 
and she was expecting to meet them in the morning. She 
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uttered no parting instructions ; her Ufo had been a lesson fit 
for continued study. In fact, tliough she was not aware of 
it, she had nothing to do but to die. When the cars had 
arrived at Jersey City, had left the railroad track, had 
been put on the transfer-boat, and were moving quietly over 
the waters to the Harlem depot, she seemed to enjoy the 
repose of the sail, and fell into a gentle sleep. After this 
tranquil hour the rumbling of the cars on the railroad 
recommenced ; she had again started for her New England 
home ; and at five minutes before one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Thursday she started for Iier home in the heavens. 
She crossed the river of death in uninterrupted peace. She 
died on a spot where perhaps no one ever had died, and 
perhaps no one ever will die. " No one knoweth " the exact 
place of her departure. Some of her pupils, coming and 
going, will cross the line from whicli she ascended, and will 
not think of it. They will only know that she was calm and 
serene when she met the king of terrors in the solitude of 
the niglit. Only three of all the persons on the railroad 
train had any suspicion that one of their number had left 
them for her upward journey. 

Tlie Principal of Abbot Academy left Andover on the 
morning of Thursday* to greet her sister. With a buoyant 
heart she entered the appointed hotel, but her sister was not 
there. The body lay in the sleeping-car. Tlie Principal had 
expected to journey with the invalid from Boston to Concord, 
New Hampshire, on the afternoon of Thursday ; but she jour- 
neyed with the lifeless remains to the old Bradford home. 
For a few hours the remains rested in the church, and on 
Friday were laid in the Inirial yard of the revered household. 
The services at the funeral were impressive. The early 
friends of the loved one gathered around the delicate form 
with tears and sobs. Tliey thought of the father and mother, 
the sisters and brother who had once been the delight of 
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their town. In the sermon preached at the funeral of her 
brother who died just thirty years before her, Dr. Lord, 
the President of Dartmouth College said : " What have we 
that we have not received ? Our young friend had a fine in- 
tellect, but God gave it to him ; and a believing heart, but it 
was the product of the Holy Spirit; and sound principles, 
but they were instilled into him out of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and an ardent thirst for good things, but it was because a 
divine power had attended him to the great source of light 
and life. — "Wherefore I praise not him, but God." Amid 
all the toils and all the successes of our departed friend, 
amid all her wealth of gifts and graces, the honors paid to 
her and the praises reserved for her, it seemed to be the 
uniform language of her heart : " Not unto us, Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy and 
thy truth's sake." 

Andoveb, June 1880. 
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History of Abbot Academy. 



I. 

1828-1829. 



Abbot Academy was incorporated by Act of Legislature, 
February 26, 1829. 

For the education of young men, Harvard College had 
then been in operation almost two hundred years; Yale 
more than a century ; Dartmouth was sixty years old, and 
Phillips Academy had just passed its half-century. Mean- 
while the education of girls had been too much forgotten. 

During the winter of 1749 the Moravian Brethren had 
established the Seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. It 
is worthy of note that nine years after their first permanent 
settlement in this country these Heaven-taught disciples of 
Zinzendorf provided a school for the education of their 
daughters, where they were instructed not only in arith- 
metic, geography, history, and the spinet, but in spinning, 
knitting, and weaving. Their historian pictures the wheels 
and distalYs arranged along the heavily-pannelled room, and 
the little spinsters, seated on wooden settles, in snow-white 
caps and ruffled Vandykes, with busy fingers twisting the 
yielding flax, while an enlivening chorus was timed by pat- 
tering treadles worked by rows of tiny feet, glittering with 
well burnished buckles. Even Washington selected from 
their industries blue stripes for his lady and stout woollen 
hose for himself, and pronounced the school at Bethlehem 

" the first domestic manufactory of the land." 

1 
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In 1815 the Rev. Joseph Emerson " set himself system- 
atically to the great enterprise of reforming and elevating 
the system of female education." He raised the standard 
and enlarged the curriculum in use ; but he met with much 
opposition, some contending that woman's mind was inco/- 
pable of high culture, and others, that, though equal to the 
task, she would by it be unfitted for her special duties in 
life. Mr. Emerson tested and proved his theories by the 
noble work done in his seminaries in Byfield, Saugus, and 
Wethersfield. 

In 1823 a charter was obtained for Adams Academy, at 
Derry, N. H., and the school was opened the following year 
by Miss Zilpah P. Grant, afterwards Mrs. William B. Ban- 
nister, assisted by Miss Mary Lyon. Five years later these 
ladies accepted an invitation to start a female seminary at 
Ipswich, Mass. For many years these two academies were 
very efficient in the advanced position which they had taken. 
Although the school at Ipswich has come to an end, the 
quickening influence of Mrs. Eunice Caldwell Cowles will be 
endless. 

In 1836 Bradford Academy, till that date a mixed school, 
limited its work to girls, and Miss Abigail C. Haseltine 
stamped her heroic character upon the women of her age. 

In a recent lecture Joseph Cook said, "Andovcr has 
founded several new institutions. Under the elms, on the 
hill in Andover, is a study in which a prayer-meeting was 
once held weekly, to devise ways and means of doing good. 
There originated the first religious newspaper. There began 
its existence an American Tract Society, which now sifts its 
printed counsels, like the dew, over a hemisphere. There, in 
imitation of a Scottish custom, was instituted the American 
Missionary monthly concert of prayer, in response to the 
wants of an American Missionary Society, also originating 
in Andover, and on whose operations now the moon goes 
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uot down by night nor the sun by day. There had its birth 
the American Education Society, which to-day rings its 
college bells all the way from Niagara to the Yosemite. 
There was commenced the American Temperance Society, 
which in om* crowded great cities has before it a work of 
which even wakeful eyes do not yet see more than a glinipse 
of the importance." 

As was natural, the first incorporated school for the higher 
education of girls in this Commonwealth had also its parent- 
age in Andover. 

One day, about the middle of February, a little more than 
fifty-one years ago, the attention of the passer-by was arrested 
by the following poster : 

NOTICEI 

Those persons who feel favorably disposed toward 
the establishment of a FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL in 
the South Parish of Andover, are requested to meet 
at Mr. James Locke's, on Tuesday evening next, 
the 19th inst, at 6 o'clock, P.M. 

Andover, Feb. 15, 1828. 

In obedience to the call, a goodly number of citizens met, 
upon the evening appointed, at the house now occupied by 
N. W. Hazcn, Esq., at the southwest corner of Maine and 
Locke Streets. 

Their favorable disposition is proved by the result : they 
not only voted that it was desirable that such an institution 
should be established in this place, but immediately pro- 
ceeded to work to that end. A Committee was appointed to 
report, in a fortnight, upon the selection of a desirable site, 
the erection and co'st of a suitable building, the most prom- 
ising method of raising necessary funds, the earliest and 
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the shortest period practicable for the execution of the whole. 
At the time set the Committee promptly reported : That the 
lot belonging to Dea. Amos Abbot, nearly opposite Locke's 
Hotel, be purchased ; that the building be of brick, and two 
stories high ; that the funds be raised by subscription ; that 
the school should be put into the care of Trustees, who 
should then be chosen. 

This original Board of Trust was composed of seven 
men: 

Rev. Milton Badger, pastor of the Old South Church, after- 
wards so long and honorably known as Secretary of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 

Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, pastor of the West Parish Church, 
who proved his devotion to the enterprise by fifty years of 
fidelity. 

Samuel Farrar, Esq., Treasurer of Phillips Academy. 

Hon. Hobart Clark, State Senator. 

Mark Newman, formerly Principal of Phillips Academy. 

Amos Abbot, afterwards Member of Congress. 

Amos Blanchard, who was succeeded in later years by his 
son. Rev. Dr. Amos Blanchard, of Lowell. 

Tlie last three were at the time deacons in the Old South 
Church at Andover. The first two names on this list, now 
so venerable, were then just beginning to be honored. Both 
the young pastors, Jackson and Badger, had been ordained 
less than a year when they proved their intelligent interest in 
tlieir young parishioners by helping to found this academy. 

Ten days after its election this Board held its first meet- 
ing, March 14, 1828, at Dea. Blanchard's, in the house now 
occupied by Mr. Edward Taylor, on Main Street. Li full 
flush of hope, it was 

" Resolved, That the way is prepared for us to proceed, in 
execution of our trust, to erect a Female Academy in this 
place." 
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Accordingly the apportioned work was cheerfully taken 
up. Drs. Jackson and Badger and Esq. Farrar were to draft 
a Constitution, and Messrs. Clark and Newman were to serve 
as a Building Committee. The site first recommended was 
fixed upon, bought, and fenced in. 

A letter recently received from Mrs. Emily J. Adams Ban- 
croft, daughter of Principal Adams, Phillips Academy, sup- 
plies a missing link here. She writes : " It was the determina- 
tion to locate the new academy on Main Street ; but many 
of the mothers were dissatisfied, as this was the street most 
frequented by ' Tlieologues and academy boys.' My mother 
and Mrs. Stuart consequently drew up a petition, requesting 
a change in location. Elizabeth Stuart and I circulated said 
petition. When we had received a sufficient number of sig- 
natures it was handed to the Trustees, who, considering the 
* formidable objections,' decided not to erect the building 
upon that spot." 

Four months later, was submitted and accepted, the fol- 
lowing 

" Pursuant to the authority vested in us by the foregoing 
subscription, and in execution of the trust thereby committed 
to us. We, Mark Newman, Milton Badger, Samuel C. Jack- 
son, Samuel Farrar, Amos Blanchard, Hobart Clark, and 
Amos Abbot, all of Andover, in the County of Essex, and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, have proceeded to frame a 
Constitution for the perpetual government of the Female 
School or Academy endowed and intended to be established 
by the said subscription, which Constitution is in the fol- 
lowing words, which we hereby adopt and establish as the 
basis of said Academy, and as containing the fundamental 
rules for its regulation in all future time. 

" The Board of Trustees shall consist of not more than 
nine nor less than five members, all of whom shall be pro- 
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lessors of religion of the Coiigregatioual or Presbyterian 
denomination. They shall meet once in every year, on snch . 
a day as they shall appoint, also npon special occasions when 
called thereto as hereafter directed ; and a major part of the 
Trustees shall, when regularly convened, be a quorum, of 
which quorum a major part shall have power to transact the 
business of their trust. Tlie said Board shall perjxjtuate its 
own body by filling all vacancies. 

" There shall be chosen annually, by ballot, a President, 
Clerk, and Treasurer, as officers of the trust, out of tlieir 
own number, who shall continue in their respective offices 
till their places are supplied by a new election ; and \ipon 
the decease of either of them another shall be chosen in his 
room at the next meeting. 

" The President shall give his voice and vote in common 
wdth any other member ; and whenever there shall l)e an 
equal division of the members on any question it shall deter- 
mine on that side whereon the President shall have given 
his vote ; and in his absence at any meeting of the Trustees 
another shall be appointed, wlio sliall be vested with the 
same power during such absence. He shall call si)ecial meet- 
ings upon the written application of any two of the Trustees 
for that purpose. 

" Tlic Clerk shall record all votes of the Trustees, inserting 
the names of those present at every meeting. He shall keep 
a fair record of every donation, with the name of each bene- 
factor, and the purpose to which it is to be approjjriated, if 
exi>i'essed. If he shall be absent at any meeting of the 
Trustees another shall be appointed to serve in his room 
during such absence. 

" The Treasurer shall keep fair and regular accounts of all 
monies received and paid by him, and his accounts shall be 
annually audited by a committee of the Trustees ai>pointed 
for that purpose. He shall also, if required, give bond for 
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the faitliful discharge of the duties of liis office, in such sum 
as the Trustees shall direct, and with sufficient sureties. 

"The Trustees shall appoint such Principal Instinictor, 
whether male or female, and such assistants, in and for the 
service of the Academy, as they shall judge will best pro- 
mote its usefulness, and as its funds may permit. Tliey shall 
also have power to remove any instructor or assistant when, 
in their judgment, the good of the school requires it. 

" The Principal Instructor, whether male or female, shall 
be a professor of the Christian religion, of exemplary piety, 
of well-bred manners, of a cultivated taste, of a natural apti- 
tude for government and instruction, and of good natural 
and acquired abilities. 

" It shall be the duty of the Trustees, at least as often as 
once a term, either as a Board or by a Conmiittee, to visit 
the Academy, and inquire into the state of the school, the 
conduct of the instructors, the proficiency of the students, 
and to suggest such means as they think proper for improv- 
ing the system of female education. The Trustees shall also 
determine the qualifications requisite to entitle youth to an 
admission into this Seminary. 

"As the manners and improvement of the scholars are 
liable to be much afifected by intercourse with the families in 
which they board, and as it is important that they should be 
conversant with persons of good character only, no member 
of the School shall be permitted to board in any family 
which the Trustees disapprove. 

" The Principal Instructor, whether male or female, shall, 
in the management of the School, conform to the regulations 
established by the Trustees, and shall have power from time 
to time to make such other consistent rules as shall be found 
necessary for the internal management of the School, which 
rules shall always be subject to the revisal and approbation 
of the Trustees. 
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" Tlie primary objects to be aimed at in this School shall 
ever be to regulate the tempers, to improve the taste, to 
discipline and enlarge the minds, and form the morals of the 
youth who may be members of it. To form the immortal 
mind to habits suited to an immortal being, and to instil 
principles of conduct and form the character for an immor- 
tal destiny, shall be subordinate to no other care. Solid 
acquirements shall always have precedence of those which 
are merely showy, and the useful of those which are merely 
ornamental. 

" Tliere shall be taught in this Seminary Reading, Spelling, 
Chirography, Arithmetic, Geography, Composition, History, 
Geometry, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Grammar, etc., 
Astronomy, Sacred Music, and such other Sciences and Arts, 
and such of the languages, ancient or modern, as opportunity 
and ability may permit, ahsd as the Trustees shall direct. 

"Trusting to this All-wise and Beneficent Disposer of 
events to favor •this our hunjble attempt to advance the 
cause of himian hapless, we .humbly commit it to his pat- 
ronage and blessing.*' * 

" In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands, this 
Fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord, One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight." 

Mark Newman, Amos Blanchard, 

Milton Badger, Hobart Clark, 

Samuel C. Jackson, Amos Abbot. 
Sam'l. Farrar, 

Thus it appears that Abbot Academy was projected and 
founded in the name of Christ, and that its work was to be 
carried on in a constant recognition of a future state of 
existence. 

What was done on paper and in council went smoothly ; 
it was easy to " Resolve that the time had come," etc., and 
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further to " Resolve that funds be raised," etc. ; but the 
Building Committee found it quite another thing to raise 
those funds. Consequently, after listening to their first 
Report, the Board voted that it was not expedient to erect 
a building for a Female Academy upon their present plan, 
with their present means. 

Man's extremity proved to be God's opportunity. At a 
second meeting upon the same day, July 24, 1828, " impor- 
tant information " was communicated. 

Dea. Mark Newman generously offered a good building-lot 
of one acre, upon School Street. Furthermore a donation 
of $1,000 was pledged by Mrs. Sarah Abbot, to be paid 
at her decease. Esq. Farrar was ready to advance the 
money upon this security. Gratefully, it was voted to take 
a deed of Dea. Newman, and institute measures forthwith 
for the erection of the building, according to a plan furnished 
by Mr. Goddard, Principal elect. 

Mr. David Hidden, of Newburyport, had been called to 
Andover by his townsman, Mr. Bartlet, to work upon one 
of the halls of the Theological Seminary, and Dr. Porter's 
mansion, now the residence of Prof. Phelps. He contracted 
for the new academy, and called to his assistance Mr. Wil- 
liam Saunders, of Cambridge, who claims the honor of mak- 
ing the columns which support the front portico. Tlie roof 
was raised on the 28th of October, 1828. The finished 
building, with its fine proportions and classic porch, was the 
pride of the town. 

The back piazza and the dome were added at much later 
periods; the former, during Mr. Farwell's superintendence, 
the latter, to accommodate the new telescope, in the Summer 
of 1875. 

The story of this critical moment in the infancy of Abbot 
Academy was delightfully told by Prof. Park, in his Address 
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to the Graduating Class of '78, wliich we give, as taken 
down by stenographers at the time. 

Young Ladies of the Senior Class of Abbot Academy: 

m 

" All my remarks at this time may be compressed into one 
sentence : Our course of life is largely influenced by small 
and obscure events ; events so small that they are obscure ; 
so obscure that they are generally unnoticed. Little things 
form the character, and character gives importance to little 
things. You remember the saying of Michael Angelo : " Tri- 
fles make perfection ; but perfection is no trifle." Some- 
times a broad stream may be traced up to the few drops of 
water which flow together on the sunmiit of a mountain. 

"That incorruptible magistrate. Judge Daniel Appleton 
Wliite, of Salem, Massachusetts, was accustomed to remark 
that his entire history was modified by a single sentence 
which he uttered on the day of his graduation, at Cambridge. 
That sentence implied his disbelief in the orthodox doctrine 
of human depravity. Before he uttered that sentence he 
had accepted the office of assistant instructor in Phillips 
Academy. Tlie founder of the Academy sat on the Com- 
mencement stage, heard the sentence, and seemed to think 
that a disbelief in total depravity disqualified a man to be 
an assistant instructor in a school for the male sex. He in- 
formed the young orator that if he should receive an offer 
to a more lucrative office elsewhere, and if he should desire 
to obtain a release from his engagement at Andover, he 
could obtain it. This hint was sufficient. Mr. White aban- 
doned his engagement at once ; and his subsequent career, 
although eminently useful, was conspicuously different from 
what he supposed it would have been if he had not uttered 
that one sentence in his Commencement Oration. 

" As soon as he resigned his office, he was requested to 
name a man who would fitly supply his place. lie named 
liis intimate friend and college classmate, Samuel Farrar. 
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Mr. Farrar came to Andover, expecting to reside here not 
more than a twelvcmontli. He did reside here more than 
sixty-three years; was a Trustee of the Tlieological Semi- 
nary forty-four years ; the Treasurer of it thirty-eight years ; 
the Librarian thirty-three years. K a man ever lived whose 
eminent usefulness depended upon fidelity in little things, 
that man was Samuel Farrar. By his punctiliousness in all 
his duties, the smaller as well as the larger, he became a 
benefactor of ministers at home and missionaries abroad ; of 
Normal Schools, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. 

" When Mr. Farrar entered on his office in the Academy 
he was at once received into the household of Judge Samuel 
Phillips. Here he met the woman who afterwards became 
a founder of the Theological Seminary, and whose portrait 
now graces our Brechin Hall. Her chief honor did not lie 
in her munificence to the Seminary, but in the daily and 
hourly and little kindnesses of her life. Mr. Farrar wit- 
nessed her unobtrusive ways. He enjoyed her imostentatious 
charities. He treasured up one sentence, and then another, 
which fell from her reticent lips. He looked up to her as to 
a mother. In the sermon delivered at her funeral, in 1812, 
he was addressed as one of the chief mourners — as if he 
had been her son. She had been his model for womanhood. 
It seemed to be the desire of his heart that every young 
lady should become like Madame Phillips. For fifteen years 
after her decease he cherished an habitual interest in the 
higher education of your sex. 

" Toward the end of these fifteen years a lady, who had 
been the life-long friend of Madame Phillips, came to him, 
and asked : " What shall I do with my surplus funds ?" He 
answered : " Found an Academy in Andover for the educa- 
tion of women." This one sentence did the work. Mr. 
Farrar was a technical lawyer. He was an incorrigible 
arithmetician. He was absorbed in the keeping of accounts. 
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lie was devoted to rigid method and exact order. He was 
constitutionally free from romance. But he had been elec- 
trified by Madame Phillips ; he was a conducting w^ire from 
her to the heart of her friend, Madame Abbot ; and the elec- 
tric spark enkindled the Abbot Academy, which for well- 
nigh fifty years has been a burning and a shining light. One 
sentence started him from Cambridge to Andover ; one sen- 
tence started the endowment of our Academy. The monetary 
foundations of the School were laid in the humble estate of 
a woman ; one man raised his finger to lay them there, and 
that man had been inspired by the modest utterances of a 
woman ; — but that woman was a queen. 

" As this Institution arose from obscure incidents, so it 
has continued its usefulness in unpretending ways. Within 
the past year it has gained the ownership of the grove in the 
rear of its halls ; and that modest grove is a symbol of the 
character of the school. The grove sprang from small seeds. 
Many persons feel its influence, but not distinctly enough 
to recognize it; and many recognize its influence, but not 
clearly enough to speak of it. It has an educating power, 
whether perceived or unperceived. As the noiseless dew 
distils upon the grove, so the grove secretly nurtures the 
taste of many who rest their eyes upon it. It is of an untold 
value as an ornament to the town. It skirts and adorns the 
grounds of Phillips Academy, and indicates that the two 
schools are the " support and ornament of virtue's cause." 
Year after yeai', for more than half a century, in the early 
days of spring the grove has begun its work, and sent out its 
buds and leaves to gladden the summer days ; but has done 
all in silence. Year after year, for more than half a century, 
in the last days of autumn the grove has let fall its golden 
treasures lest the winds of winter should harm its fair jn-o- 
portions ; Imt has done all in solemn stillness, leaf by leaf. 
So, for well-nigh fifty years, the School has performed its 
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work in a modest way ; it has attracted meditative pupils to 
its shades, and by line upon line, here a little and there a 
little, has formed the character of women who have adorned 
the circles in which they moved. 

" Into the goodly company of these alumni of the Institu- 
tion you are now to be admitted. On this last day of your 
history in this school you are called to remember, that hum- 
ble virtues bloom out into rich fruits. On the last day of 
the world's history you will see that honors too lofty to be 
comprehended emanate from duties too lowly to be remem- 
bered ! ' Wlien saw we thee ahungered and gave thee meat ? 
When saw we thee athir^t and gave thee drink?' — these 
will be the questions relating to duties performed not in the 
splendid palace, where men are clothed with purple and fine 
linen, but in the obscure cottage, perhaps in the darkened 
cell, where live and suffer the disciples of Him who unites 
himself with even the least of the little ones who call on his 
name. Tliat you, young ladies, may be prepared for the day 
when your fidelity in the minor duties of life will receive 
a great and high reward, is the prayer of the Trustees, who 
now instruct me to give you these Diplomas, as testimonials 
of our esteem for your worth." 

In a note to this address, the author of it has added the 
following remarks : " Tlie address is not to be understood as 
implying that Mr. Farrar was the only person who, without 
conference with any other, planned the establishment of a 
Ladies' Academy at Andover. Dr. Samuel C. Jackson had, 
from his childhood, been familiar with schemes for the higher 
education of women. His father and mother, in their table- 
talk at the Dorset parsonage, had manifested tlieir enthusi- 
asm for such schemes. He had listened to their conversa- 
tion, and had caught their spirit of enterprise. He brought 
it to Andover. He was probably more active than any other 
man in persuading the citizens of this town to exert them- 
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selves in behalf of tlic Academy. He was foremost in secur- 
ing its Act of Incorporation. The history of the Academy 
illustrates the oft-repeated remark, that important inventions, 
discoveries, theories, have more than one originator. There 
has been erected on Boston Common a monument in com- 
memoration of the discovery of Sulplmric Ether as an anaes- 
thetic. Two citizens of Boston had claimed the honor of 
making this discovery. ' Was the monument raised for Dr. 
Jackson or for Dr. Morton ? ' was the question put to a noted 
author, who replied: 'To e[i]ther.'" 

The building was insured and pledged to Esq. Farrar as 
security for the thousand dollars which lie had advanced. 

On application, the school was incorporated by Act of 
Legislature, under the Name of " Abbot Female Academy," 
Fcbniary 20, 1829.^ The Trustees voted, in their corporate 
cajjacity, to ratify and confirm all their past official acts. 

Mrs. Sarali Abbot, tlie founder, shared the blood of the 
family to whom the two Phillips Academies owe their ex- 
istence. Her grandparents were George Abbot and Mary 
Phillips, sister of Rev. Samuel Phillips, the first pastor of 
the South Church. It is recorded of them : " They were 
righteous and devout Christians, and greatly respected for 
their piety and virtue ; their children were well trained." 
Tlieir son, George Abbot, married Hannali Lovejoy, and of 
this couple it is said in the Abbot Genealogy, " They were 
esteemed for their moral worth and Christian character." 

Their daughter Sarah was born October 3, 17G2. She 
married Nehemiah Abbot, first Steward of the '' Divinity 
College," as it was then called. Iler life was secluded, her 
education limited, her habits more than frugal. Slie liad no 
children to cherish her memory or l^roaden her influence. 
But for this one act of wise liberality she might have sunk 

^ For the Act of Incorporation, sec Appendix. 
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into oblivion, with scarce a circling ripple to mark ber dis- 
appearance from the living. But now this quiet woman 
lives again in countless homes. Her hidden existence finds 
its fruitage in the intense activities of mothers, authors, and 
teachers, whom she has blessed with a culture she never 
enjoyed. From Maine to Japan she is alive and at work. 
Truly she made for herself with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, friends who should receive her into everlasting habi- 
tations. 



II. 



1829-1842. 

Tlie first Principal of Abbot Academy, Mr. Charles God- 
dard, was a gentleman of fine presence and courtly manners. 
His father was Dr. John Goddard, of Portsmouth, N. H., and 
his mother, Mary Langdon, was the daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Langdon, once a President of Harvard University. He was 
born at Portsmouth in 1797.^ 

Tlie School was opened May 6, 1829. The upper story 
of the building was not then finished ; but a large, central 
room upon the first floor, into which the front door directly 
opened, vnth a recitation room upon the north side for the 
children, and a corresponding room upon the south side for 
the older scholars, furnished ample accommodation for the 
seventy eager girls who gathered upon that historic occa- 
sion, — the birthday of Abbot Academy. Many of them, 
through the vicissitudes of fifty years, have cherished vivid 
recollections of that eventful May morning. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Flagg Sheldon writes : " Eliza and Esther 
Gould, my oldest sister, and I started off the first day of 
school, with my father for protector, wearhig little pink 
gingham calashes, with a bridle attached, to keep them on." 

Others speak of the curtsey by which they respectfully 
expressed the morning salutation, as they passed Mr. God- 

1 After leaving Andover, in 1831, Mr. Goddard conducted for about two years 
a private school for young ladies in Boston, and then for some time a similar 
one in Northampton. In 1841 he became cashier of the Boston and Lowell 
Bailroad, and retained that position for twentj-four years. He is now living 
at BrooklinCj Mass.j in feeble health. 
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dard's desk, and of the school as standing " on line " during 
prayers, facing their teachers, who also stood at their respec- 
tive desks. Entering by the front door, Mr. Goddard's desk 
was directly against the window at the left, and that occupied 
by his assistants was in front of the corresponding window 
at the right. 

One remembers that she was "the first called to speak 
with the Principal," as names were recorded alphabetically ; 
she adds, " Sarah Abbott sat at my right and Henrietta 
Jackson at my left." Among the names entered upon the 
school-roll were Woodses, Stuarts, Adamses, Emersons, Mur- 
docks, Kidders, Flaggs, Goulds, Marlahds, Fryes, with Ab- 
botts and Holts in goodly array. 

Mrs. Harrictte Woods Baker writes ; " I was nearly fifteen 
when I, with four sisters and a cousin, set out for the new 
and beautiful Academy founded by Mrs. Xehemiah Abbot. 
It was a great era in our lives. For years Andover had 
been famous for the education of boys and men, but advan- 
tages for girls must be sought elsewhere ; now a handsome 
and convenient building had been erected. The teachers 
were especially adapted to their calling. Certainly, on tliis 
fine spring morning everything in coimection with this tem- 
ple of learning seemed suited to the month of May flowers. 

Mr. Goddard, the Principal, a tall, fine-looking man, occu- 
pied one desk, and the three lady assistants — Miss Goddard, 
niece of the Principal, Miss LeRow, and Miss Payson — the 
other. How vi\'idly the whole scene comes back to me ! — 
the large schoolroom, the shining new desks, with the stools 
beliind ; — liow impressive I thought the address of our Prin- 
cipal to his new scholars! how it fired my ambition, and 
made me resolve to improve well the advantages provided 
by the munificence of my old friend, Mrs. Abbot. After the 
usual devotional exercises and the address, the pupils were 
examined and arranged in classes. During the year which 

8 
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followed I woke up wonderfully, and enjoyed my studies 
exceedingly. To this day I remember some of the illustra- 
tions Mr. Goddard used in rhetoric. I had always di.slikeJ 
arithmetic, but now I became enamored of mental arithme- 
tic, and carried my Colborn's Sequel back and forth from 
school, trying to puzzle my father and brothers over the 
examples I had conquered. I also studied geometry, and 
liked it ; a little leather-covered book, called Linear Drawing, 
with a description of the various classes of architecture, has 
been of the greatest practical benefit to me since. It was an 
excellent school, and I made more rapid progress than during 
any previous year of my life." 

Another of those school-girls, Mrs. Catharine Dickenson 
Sweetser, writes : " In imagination, I am at my old seat with 
Catharine Swift at my side and Mr. Goddard at his desk, 
where the pretty Miss LeRow — one of the teachers — is 
asking him some question, and lingering longer than we 
girls tliink necessary ; all of which is explained in the future, 
when she becomes Mrs. Goddard." 

Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence says : '' Mr. Goddard, as 
I remember him, was ratlier above the medium height, of 
pleasing countenance, and gentlemanly address; he wore 
whiskers, a rare appendage in those days, and was extremely 
nice in his toilet. As I recall him, he was of an excitable 
temperament, though self-controlled. I think he was pop- 
ular with his pupils." 

In a delightful letter of reminiscences l)y Mrs. Mary Ann 
Durant Bullard we read: "Mr. Goddard was a gentleman 
of great courtesy and affability. His refined and polished 
manners were a constant surprise to tho^e of us who had 
formed our ideas of the male teacher by the average master 
of those times. Of course, we of the primary department 
never recited to Mr. Goddard, so I can say nothing of liis 
teaching ; but I know that we little girls quite worshipped 
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the man, and carefully hoarded for the delectation of each 
other whatever pleasant words he might bestow. Miss Pay- 
son, who presided over the primary department, was a 
model of gentleness and sweetness ; a teacher who, so far 
as possible, made all our tasks a pleasure. I well remember 
her pains-taking in geography, which we learned mainly by 
drawing maps. When we felt ourselves most secure in the 
possession of this charming teacher, the Rev. Morris White, 
a clergyman of Southliampton, after the manner of clergy- 
men, asserted a claim, which took her from us to grace his 
home." 

The German language was taught by William Gottlieb 
Schauffler, a native of Germany, then lately entered at the 
Theological Seminary, whose remarkable history and almost 
weird power over his flute, had already attracted mucli perso- 
nal interest, and whose after career is the glory of tlie church. 

" It was the general opinion at that time that the advan- 
tages offered by Abbot Academy were very superior to any- 
thing in that region, and the building was considered very 
commodious and elegant." ^ 

Mr. Goddard had rented the building, and taken the school 
at his own risk. At the end of two years (1831) he ad- 
dressed to the Trustees the following communication : 

" Gentlemen, The Abbot Female Academy has now been 
in operation about two years, and the result has proved to 
me that it cannot be made a sufficient source of income ; 
indeed, a far greater degree of prosperity than has yet at- 
tended it would be necessary to balance arrearages. The 
want of boarding accommodations, and the necessity of sus- 
pending the operations of the school for a third part of the 
year, which was not anticipated, I conceive to be among the 
causes which have injuriously affected tlie interests of the 
school. You will not, then. Gentlemen, be surprised that I 

^ Letter of Mrs. Catharine Dickenson Sweetser. 
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should wish to be freed from the obligations of my contract. 
By acting on this communication as early as convenient you 
Mill confer an additional favor ujxjn 

Yours respectfully, 

Charles Goddard." 

Feb. 16, 1831. 

Mr. Samuel Lamson ^ was invited to the chair thus vacated, 
and was offered the use of the building free of rent till the 
income of the school should reach eight hundred dollars 
clear of expenses, after which he was to bo accountable for 
rent according to the amount of excess. 

Mrs. M. D. Bullard has sketched an interior view of the 
school at this time ; she writes : " Mr. Lamson was a man of 
most grave demeanor, and his face indicated that he looked 
chiefly on the solemn side of life. Dignified, quiet, and slow 
in speech and action, his manner was quite in contrast with 
the wide-awake, and often sportive, manner of Mr. Goddard. 
He ha<l much enthusiasm as a teacher, and was dissatisfied 
with anything short of the best and most conscientious work 
of which his pupils were capable. His discipline was exact- 
ing, if not severe, and small offenders often felt burdened 
with very great sins, as they listened to his frequent and 
serious discourse on ' wasted opportunies.' Indeed, so con- 
vinced and convicted were we often by his vivid portrayal 
of our offences, that we could not rest until, by penitent 
notes, we had implored his forgiveness and promised amend- 
ment. Of all the teachers I have known, no one ki>ew so 
well as he how to reach the conscience in matters generally 
considered too trivial to be referred to it at all. Mr. Lam- 

1 Mr. Lamson was a pracluatc of Boivdoin CoUej^o, in the Class of *28. He 
spent one year in the Thcolo^ncal Seminary at Andover, with the Clasi of 'C6. 
lie was Principal of Abbot Academy, from 1832 to ISO.*), and aftenvards 
]»reaehed, for short periods, at Bri;,'hton, Tewksbury, and Nashua, N. H. His 
later years were spent in New York, or its vicinity, and he died in 1864, aged 57. 
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son gave many advisory talka on a wide range of subjects, 
and set apart half an hour every day, generally following 
the morning recess, when pupils were allowed to pass in 
written questions to him upon any subject on which they 
desired information. I think we all looked forward to this 
half-hour as a rare entertainment ; it seemed to us younger 
ojiijs such a privilege to be allowed to mingle our humble 
questionings with those of the oldest young ladies in school. 
The study of Latin had been commenced by a very large 
nimiber at the beginning of the school ; but by the time we 
were ready to take Greek only four were left. Mr. Lamson 
was our sole teacher in Latin and Greek, and I remember him 
as very faithful and very critical. There is no doubt that he 
did much earnest and successful work in his place of Pre- 
ceptor. He introduced a custom, then new, in order to com- 
bine pleasure and instruction. lie, with the other teachers, 
took frequent walks with us to places of interest, and several 
times we made excursions to other towns and cities. We 
went to Lowell and ^^isited the factories ; we went to ]Momit 
Auburn, then almost alone in its cultivated beauty among 
New England cemeteries ; we went to Nahant, to many of 
us our first view of the ocean, and a few of us found breath 
to exclaim, as the wide and wonderful sea first appeared to 
our longing eyes, BaXarra, GaXaTra, We ^visited the Mu- 
seum in Salem, then, and perhaps still, a very rare collection ; 
and to this day I have not at all lost the memory of our 
intense enjoyment of those occasions." 

The memory of a schoolmate, Mrs. Caroline Sheldon Car- 
ter, supplies a vivid glimpse of the last expedition : " While 
yet the stars were shining in the morning, forty of us girls 
gathered at the Academy, to pack ourselves into three coachcr^, 
which rumbled up and bore us off to Salem, where a nice 
warm l)reakfast was served us at Mr, Lamson's home, after 
wliich we visited the East India Museum." 
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Another cpisodo is thus described by Mrs. Eliza A. Rice 
Baldwin : " While Mr. Lamson was Principal of the school he 
married, and began housekeeping near the Old South Church. 
A very pleasant incident following this event, I remember 
well. Being, perhaps, proud of his bride, as was quite nat- 
ural, and perhaps proud of his pupils as well, and wishing 
them to become mutually acquainted, he extended to us the 
courtesy of inviting us all to his house, where he presented 
us to Mrs. Lamson, who gave us a very cordial reception, 
followed by something more tangible — a taste of the bridal 
loaf. As the school was large, we went in divisions, on guc- 
cessive days, during the long recess, walking two by two, 
in the strictest decorum, both in going and returning, he 
leading the way ; for Andover dignity would have received 
a severe shock had we strolled carelessly along." 

Mr. Lamson had been so ably assisted by Miss Louise 
Tenney, that upon his resignation, in the autumn of 1834, 
the school w'as entrusted to her hands till some more per- 
manent arrangement could he made. 

It was at this time that Miss Mary Lyon put in circulation 
a paper addressed " To the Friends of Female Education," in 
whici she announces the project, which she had at length 
• matured, for helping promising young women who, from 
want of pecuniary means, are denied an education. She 
asks, " Could not this be effected by some plan like the 
following ? 

" 1. Buildings for tlie accommodation of the school and of 
boarders, together with furniture, to be furnished by volun- 
tary contributions, and placed, free from incumbrance, in 
the hands of trustees. 

"2. Teachers to l)e secured who possess so much of a 
missionary spirit tliat they would labor, cheerfully and faith- 
fully, receiving only a moderate salary compared with what 
they could command in some other situation. 
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*' 8. Style of living neat, but very plain and simple. 

"4. Domestic work of the family to be performed by 
members of the school. 

" 6. Board and tuition to be placed at cost, or as low as 
may be and cover the common expenses of the family, of 
instruction, etc. 

" 6. Tlie whole plan to be conducted on the principles of 
our missionary operations ; no surplus income to go to the 
teachers, to the domestic superintendent, or to any other, but 
all to* be cast into the treasury, for the still further reduction 
of the expenses the ensuing year." 

This voice from Ipswich fell upon ears attent in Andover, 
and the Trustees of Abbot Academy promptly responded by 
a circular, issued December 15, 1834, in which they ofifer " to 
change the character of the prosperous institution under their 
direction to meet the general views " expressed by Miss Lyon. 
They further say, " We propose to give up to this object, free 
of charge, tlie spacious and splendid edifice erected for our 
school, at the expense of several thousand dollars. In addi- 
tion to this, we deem it necessary to have other buildings 
for commons, and family arrangements, and allowing one 
hundred rooms for dormitories and chambers for study. The 
plan contemplates one room common to two students and a 
bedroom to each. Tlie estimated expense is ten thousand 
dollars, or one hundred dollars for a room. It is supposed 
there are many ladies who will give each one hundred dollars, 
and many who will unite with others in raising this sum, and 
thus furnish the amount necessary to provide suitable accom- 
modations for the Seminary. Thus each lady, or association 
of ladies, would have the satisfaction of providing one room 
to be occupied without expense, for a succession of years, by 
many who might otherwise be denied the means of a thorough 
education and of preparation for important spheres of use- 
fulness. 
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" Tlie reasons for locating this Seminary at Andovcr, we 
think, arc many and decisive. 

" 1. We have, as before mentioned, a costly building suita- 
ble to the purpose, which can be devoted to the object without 
charge. 

" 2. Philosophical and cliemical apparatus, purchased at 
great expense for the Teacher's Seminary (English Depart- 
ment of PhilHps Academy), can be used for the benefit of 
the Female Seminary. 

" 3. In consequence of the flourishing schools which already 
exist here, and the resort of literary men to this ])lace, lect- 
ures on the sciences and instruction in the difficult depai-t- 
ments of literature can be i)rocured here at less expense than 
in any other place in our country. 

" 4. The great number of students in constant attendance 
upon the different institutions would draw here many of their 
female relations and coniuections in order to be under their 
insi)ection. It is pleasant to parents to have their daughters 
in the immediate vicinity of a ln*other or acquaintance. 

6. "The religious and literary character of the place is 
eminently auspicious to the success and permanently useful 
character of the proposed Seminary. Institutions, under a 
wise superintendence, and consecrated to the kingdom of 
Christ, are clustered here ; and this causes a pervading and 
lively interest in the subject of education. 

" G. The great success that has attended, and still attends, 
all the institutions established here, we think, must tend to 
inspire the public with confidence in this Seminary, and will 
insure its patronage. 

" 7. This Seminary will be under the direction of the 
Trustees of Abbot Female Academy; some of whom have 
had a long and successful exi)erience in the management of 
seminaries for education, and who have already the necessary 
act of incorporation. For these reasons we have resolved to 
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take immediate measures for the establishment of the con- 
templated institution in this town. With this presentation 
of our design we submit it to those to whom this Circular is 
more particularly addressed, hoping they will give it the 
consideration which its importance demands, and regard it 
as a call from God for their patronage and a portion of their 
substance." 

This paper was signed by Drs. Jackson and Badger and 
Rev. H. Bardwell. It was also endorsed by Professor Woods 
and Dr. T. H. Skinner. 

Furthermore, Dr. Jackson was appointed a committee to 
confer with Miss Lyon upon the subject. In the Memoirs of 
Mary Lyon we read : ^ "To a gentleman at Andovcr, who 
had suggested that location for the proposed school, she 
writes: 'I have decided to close my connection v/ith this 
Institution with the hope of uping my limited influence 
towards advancing the belief that female schools of an elevated 
character may be furnished at a very moderate expense. I 
liave no definite spot in view where I may spend the remnant 
of my strength in behalf of an object which, for a long 
time, has seemed to drink up my spirits. I have not been so 
affected because this object is more important than many 
others, but on the same principle that I should be more 
moved by the cries of a drowning child when no deliverer was 
near than by those of one actually in the arms of relief. I 
have no doubt many objections -will be raised. ... On this 
account 1 have been desirous that a location might be selected 
by a committee so appointed that they would be regarded as 
a kind of representative of the public. I cannot, therefore, 
now give any definite opinion with regard to Andovcr as a 
location. If it should be judged by gentlemen from different 
parts of New England to be favorable, or the most favorable 
one for which there is any probability of raising funds, I 

^ Memoirs, page 142. 

4 
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should not slirink from undertaking even there, though it 
would be a location attended with difficulties." 

In less than a year from the date of her letter Miss Lyon's 
seminary had been established at South Hadlcy, drawn 
thither by large subscriptions from that place and South 
Deerficld and Sunderland. God had purposed to nurture 
and bless two schools instead of one. There was work to be 
done by both Abbot and Mt. Ilolyoke. 

Tlie next Preceptor was Mr. Samuel Oilman Brown,^ since 
so distinguished an educator, both as Professor at Dartmouth 
and as President of Hamilton College. Tlie chronicles of Mrs. 
M. A. Durant BuUard, from which we have already quoted, 
represent Mr. Brown to have been at that time, as since, " a 
most refined and scholarly man, a faithful, accurate, and 
enthusiastic teacher." They further say : " He was a delight- 
fully stimulating teacher; we caught his enthusiam, and 
strove to study well so as not to disappoint him, as well as 
for learning's sak6. It is the fault of his pupils if they have 
not Iniilt successfully on the foundations he laid so well. My 
own class pursued under him the studies preparatory for 
college, adding French and Italian. When we left school 
we did not formally graduate; we had -no diplomas. We 
had frequent pul)lic examinations, when Phillips Academy, 
with its old-time rivalry, and even the somewhat sceptical 
' Theologuc,' came, witli text-])ooks in hand, to watch for our 
halting. It was not then supposed that the ever-varying 
charms of to, fiip, and Be could be at all appreciated l)y the 
female mind, and it was plainly somebody's duty to see that 
justice was done, and false representations counteracted in the 

^ Key. Samuel Oilman Brown, D.D., LL.D., is the son of President Brown 
of Dartmouth CoUefre. D.C '31. Andover Theol. Scm., '37. Principal of 
Ahbot Acad., '35-'38. Prof, of Orat. and Belles Lettres, D.C , '40-'63. Prof, of 
Intel. Phil, and Polit. Econ., '63-'67. Pres. of Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N.Y., 
67 to ]>rescnt time. 
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outset. Tlie townspeople took an interest and pride in the 
Academy ; but there were those who began to fear that the 
education of girls might be carried so far as to unfit them 
for the ordinary duties of life, and an occasional ^ cui bono' 
was raised in this direction." 

Another old scholar, Miss Tlieodosia Stockbridge, recalling 
the same period, says : " Our examination was held in the 
upper hall; the school was attired in uniform, a unique 
feature of which was small black lace caps trimmed with 
narrow pink lustring ribbon, a fashion then somewhat in 
vogue. At these semi-annual examinations, both dreaded ' 
and enjoyed by the pupils, the upper hall, door-way, vestibule, 
and stairway were literally thronged with Theological, Latin, 
and Englisli students, with friends from the village and 
friends from abroad. One of the most formidable ordeals 
was the drawing of geometrical diagrams on the blackboards, 
placed at the end of the aisles, on the platform extending 
along the south end of the hall ; and also piano solos, given 
from the centre of this platform, and facing the audience. 
During the winter of 1836-37 the school, not large, was 
divided between the two small rooms upon the lower floor 
extending across each end of the building. Mr. Brown had 
charge of the more advanced girls in the north room. As 
he was necessarily much absent, on account of Seminary 
duties, we were often left to ourselves, excepting at recita- 
tion. Notwithstanding the temptation to lawlessness which 
such an arrangement might seem to involve, we were never 
more studious nor faithful. Miss Mary Stone had charge of 
the younger girls in the south room, and there was never a 
sweeter, more patient soul than hers, nor a teacher more 
beloved. Genial, sympathetic, yet unobtrusive in her inter- 
course with us out of school, she was also faithful, gentle, 
untiring in the recitation-room ; dignified, sedate, meek, and 
forbearing in the discipline of the general school; indeed 
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there was little occasion for discipline, her pupils loved her 
too well. At her marriage to Mr. Henry H. Jones, Miss 
Stone entered a home of wealth, but experienced sad reverses, 
which she met with Christian patience and submission. She 
died at the house of her son, Mr. II. 11. Jones of Xewi:oii, 
Mass., May 9, 1875. Her interest in her foroier pupils at 
Andover was fresh and tender to the last.^ Toward the close 
of my last summer term Mr. Brown left for two years of 
travel abroad, and the term was completed by Mr. Frederic 
AdamSj who for the past twenty years has had a popular 
boy's school at Orange, N. J.^ ; Mr. James Means ^ teaching 
French and Miss Stone retaining her position. Tliese gen- 
tlemen were then Theological students. The earnest words 
which fell from Mr; Brown's lips from time to time, after 

1 Another of those youn^ girls, now Mrs. Kuth E. Bowman Green, brings 
her tribute to this good teacher : ** I wish it were in my power to do justice to 
our dear Miss Stone ; so faithful, so gentle, so just, bo discreet, so wise, so 
patient. It is well to have known such a woman ; it is happiness to have been 
one of her girls. She, with others, always comes to my mind when we offer 
the thanksgiving of our church for ' all thy saints de})arted this life in thy faith 
and fear/ " 

2 Frederick Auj^ustus Adiims, N. II. Grad. Dart Coll., 1833. Andover 
Theol. Sem., '34-35. Tutor at Dartmouih, '36-'37. Ordained, '37. Amherst, 
N. H., '37-*40. IVm. Dummer Acad., Byfield, Mass., '40-'4G. Teacher, Orange, 
N J., '47-57. Prin.Acad., Newark, N. J., '57-'59. Teacher, Orange, N. J., '5»-. 

* Kev. James Means was l>oni in Amlierst, N. II., April 27, 1813 ; was grad- 
uated at Bow doin College in 1832; after graduation, was teacher in the Pre- 
paratory Department of Bangor Theological Seminary ; was graduated at the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., in 1838, and remained a fourth year 
at the Seminary as Abbot Besident; was ordained Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Concord, Mass., Jan. 7, 1840; became Princijjal of Lawrence 
Academy, Groion, Mass., in 1845; in 1852 and '53 made the tour of Europe, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. After his return, in 1853, he taught in the Spingler 
Institute in New York City, Tildcn Female Seminary, West Lebanon, N. IL, 
and the Female Seminary at Auburndale, Ma^s. ; in 1862 was a|i};ointed Hospital 
Chaplain in the United States Army at Newbern, N. C. ; in 1803 was ap))ointed 
*' Superintendent of Blacks, of the D('j)artment of North Carolina." Died of 
typhoid fever, in Ncwbern, N. C, April 6, 1863. 
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morning devotions, were not witliout their influence for good ; 
and among the most sacred memories of my school-life at 
Abbot Academy are the social prayer-meetings held by the 
pupils with Miss Stone, once a week, in the middle recitation- 
room ofif the main hall of the second floor, and the customary 
singing at the close of the afternoon session. I especially 
remember the hallowed influence of that sweet hymn, 

*I love to steal awhile away*; 

sung in the hush of the hall, with the soft light of the 
descending sun looking in at the western windows. Those 
were happy days ! " 

Mrs. Rear-Admiral Greene, from whom we have before 
quoted, writes : " I am much impressed with a remembrance 
of the order that prevailed in the school, and tlie attention 
of the pupils to their studies. Many others beside myself 
must retain a grateful sense of Mr. Brown's earnest interest 
in our improvement, of his unfailing courtesy, and of the 
quiet and unvarying firmness with which he ruled his king- 
dom. Perhaps, in the wider, more arduous, and more honor- 
able position to which he has been called, he may look back 
and remember those fifty or more girls listening intently to 
his instructions." 

In concluding a letter addressed to the Trustees Mr. 
Brown wrote : " These are the suggestions of an individual, 
but of an individual who has felt, and who will feel, a deep 
interest in the prosperity of a school which may effect so 
much for tlie cause of education here and elsewhere, and so 
for the cause of Christ." Two years later he closed his 
letter of resignation with the assurance, "The school has 
been as pleasant as I could desire, and I shall alwavs feel a 
great interest in its prosperity." 

The fall term of 1838 opened with Rev. L. L. Langstroth ^ 

^ Rev. Laurentius Lorraine Langstroth was a native of Philadelphia, graduated 
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as Principal ; but, much to the regret of the Trustees, as their 
records testify, he left at the end of six months. 

During the next three years the school was in the cliarge 
of Mr. Timothy Dwight Porter Stone,^ who was the relative 
and adopted son of Prof. Ebenezer Porter, and proved him- 
self worthy of that master of oratory by his own zeal and 
skill as teacher of elocution. He was at the same time a 
student at the Theological Seminary, Principal of Abbot 
Academy, Teacher of Elocution in the Theological Seminary 
and Phillips Academy, a writer of books, the father of a 
family, an.d a householder, taking boarders. His side occu- 

at Yale in 1831, and received his theolojjicnl training at New Haven. He was 
ordained pastor of the South Church, Andover, May 11, 1836. So lal>orious a 
charge proved too heavy for his untried streng'^h, and he was dismissed, March 
30, 1839. After six months of " able and satisfactory service " as Principal of 
Abbot Academy, he was induced to go to Greenfield, Mass., where he acted for 
four years as Principal of the High School for young ladies, and five as pastor 
of the Congregational church. For four years subsequent he had a school for 
young ladies in Philadelphia, " relinquishing it at last, as he had so many 
cherished plans and hopes, on account of ill health." After preaching two 
years at Coleraine, Pa , he was forced to retire from all public duties. Since 
that time he, with his family, has resided at Oxford, Ohio. It was while in 
Andover, in one of his calls on his neighbor. Rev. S. C. Jackson, of the West 
Parish, that Mr. Langstroth first became interested in observing a swarm of 
bees. He soon began to experiment with them, and these little creatures have 
proved his study, his solace, and his meaus of support in all the years of his 
enforced seclusion. His book on the Honey-bee and his ])atcnt hive are highly 
valued in bee-culture. In fiict, he is conceded to be the highest authority in the 
country on that subject. 

1 Kev. T. D. P. Stone was a graduate of Amherst Coll., '34, and of Andover 
Theol. Sem. '42. Principal of Abbot Academy, from the fc'j)ring of '39 to 
Summer of '42. His public service since leaving Andover has been divided 
between preaching and teaching. He has acted as pastor at Holliston, Mass , 
'43-49 ; Bozrah, Ct., '56-'57 ; Fitchville, Ct., '57-'59 ; Third Ch., Marblehead, 
'64-*67 ; Stow, Assabet, Mass., '67-. In his other profusion he has been 
Teacher and Chaplain at the State Keform School, Westboro, Mass., '49-*50 ; 
Principal of Conn. Normal School, '53-'56 ; Principal of Sem. at Norwich, Ct., 
'56-\'i9 ; Principal of Sem. at Lafayette, Ind. ; '62-'64 ; Teacher of Elocution 
in Boston and Springfield; at present in Albar^ N V 
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pations are not on record. As a teacher he was vivacious, 
interesting, full of anecdote, fertile in expedients ; in fact, 
so fond of new inventions that he hardly stayed to place one 
plan steadily on its feet before he dropped it for another. 
Recent letters from ladies who were school-girls forty years 
ago speak of him as a " delightful teacher," whose " talks " 
were instructive and inspiring. 

That those who had the school in charge in those days 
were watchful for its interests appears from tlie records of 
the Trustees, where we read not only words of formal, special 
commendation, but notes of suggestions received from differ- 
ent Principals. Mr. Brown asks for a new stove, as that 
provided was " unfit for any kind of fuel " ; he also requests 
better ventilation for the schoolroom, blinds, books, and 
apparatus. Obligations are expressed to Mr. Stone for laying 
out a good course of study, the first adopted in the school. 

From the beginning the English tuition had ranged from 
sixteen to twenty dollars a year; piano lessons were forty 
dollars for the same time ; and languages were three dollars 
extra. Sacred music was then, as since, taught free of 
charge. 

Tliough no special provision for boarding pupils had been 
made, many found pleasant homes in some of the best fami- 
lies in the village. Of life outside the school a pupil of that 
day furnishes this glowing description : " At that time there 
was no boarding-house connected with the Academy under 
the supervision of the teachers, but pupils from out of town 
boarded in private families, some of which were rare homes, 
indeed, for us young girls, giving us privileges scarcely less 
than those of the school itself. Such was the family of Mrs. 
Prof. Chamberlain,^ widow of a former Professor of Greek at 
Dartmouth College, an intellectual woman of much personal 

^ In the house where Jadgc Morton now lives. 
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attractiveness and elevation of character. Among tliat family 
circle, Inisides ilic young ladies, were Prof. Bela B. PMwards, 
held in sndi tender memory at Andover, Mrs. Edwards, and 
some Theological students. Such, too, was tlie family of 
Mrs. Dr. Brown,i the honored widow of President Brown of 
Dartmouth, and motlier of Mr. S. G. Brown, then Principal 
of Abbot Academy and, at the same time, a student in the 
Theological Seminary. To liave been for years, or even 
months, beneath tlie same roof with such a serene, saintly, 
wise, motlierly woman, was a privilege to be appreciated only 
more and more in after years. The silent ix)wer of her 
broad, sweet, sunny cliarity was felt in every pail of that 
hosjntable home, and was an unconscious source of culture, 
a felt benediction to all of that large and ever-changing 
household. 

" Beside other interesting persons in the family, there were 
students from the English and Latin schools; among them 
John X. Putnam, afterwards a distinguished Greek scholar 
and Professor at Dartmoutli, and Gustavus V. Fox, whoee 
name has become historical as tlie active and efficient Assist- 
ant Secretary of our Xaval Depai-tment during the civil war, 
and others, whose names have been held in honor in the 
Christian ministrv." 

But though these and various other openings were available 
from time to time, l)y wliich Abbot Academy girls, Pliillips 
Academy boys, and Theological student.^ might together 
share the beneficent inlhiences of refined lionies, still the 
arrangements were, in the judgment of teachers and Trus- 
tees, (|uite inadequate to the needs of tlie school. 

From its l)eginning. Abbot Academy drew its patronage, 
not only from Andover, but largely from abroad. The first 
Catalogue issued, that for 1832, records the names of twenty- 
five from Maine and New Hampshire ; in 1834 there were 

1 In the present residence of Rev. Charles Smith. 
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forty-four from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rliode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York; the next year there 
were tliirty-nine, and the following, fifty-two from out of 
town, representing, in addition, Canada, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

In this state of tilings the necessity was deeply felt of 
providing suitable board and care at low charges. The ex- 
periment was first ventured by Mr. T. D. P. Stone, who rented 
what was then known as " the Doctor Brown house," now 
Davis Hall, and opened it as Commons. Each boarder was 
to furnish whatever she needed for her personal use, and to 
share the labors of the household. One of their numl)er was 
invited to cancel her own expenses by taking a general over- 
sight of affairs. The cost of living was thus reduced to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, and even to one dollar and twelve 
and a half cents, per week. The value of money is always 
relative. 

One of the pioneers in that enterprise has left a graphic 
description of it. She says their whole stock of furniture at 
the opening, consisted of a huge old desk, a copper kettle, 
which also served as pail or pan, a broom, and some stones 
for andirons. A neighbor kindly loaned them a broken tea- 
kettle, and they spread their first supper upon two light- 
stands which they had brought from home. Tlie advent of 
each new comer, and especially of her belongings, was hailed 
with delight. The ingenuity and perils of their housekeeping 
kept the family wide awake and keen for excitement. Their 
chronicler relates , " All being Whigs, welcomed tlie Hero of 
Tippecanoe, on the fourth of March, by ringing all tlie bells 
ill the house and giving three hearty cheers." 

Tlie Trustees soon adopted this family, voted one hundred 
and fifty dollars to be expended in furniture, continued the 
office of directress for a time, and afterward employed a 
matron to preside over its interests. The first directress was 

5 
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Miss Olive Noycs, — Mrs. Dr. Cutler; the second was Miss 
Mai-tha Vose, — Mrs. Rev. Norman Hazen; the third and 
lust was Miss Irene P. Rowley, — Mrs. Warren F. Draper. 
A circular was sent out adveilising the public of tliis boarding- 
house, and stating that those admitted were to be of correct 
character and habits, of amiable temper, contented with 
simple, wholesome, but ample fare, qualified and willing to 
perform a share of the domestic labor of the family, as alotted 
by the directress, and willing to comply with the regulations. 
Five dollars, admission money, would pay for the use of 
parlor, study-room, and kitchen, with their furniture and the 
furniture of the table, together with the use of an unfurnished 
keeping-room. Christian courtesy and kindness in heart, 
speech, and action were exixjcted in the intercourse of young 
ladies with each other, with their teachers, and all with whom 
they should be associated. Board was not to exceed one 
dollar and fifty cents a week, and it was hoi-ed might Ije 
afforded at a dollar and a quarter. 

Despite its ominous beginning, this venture proved to be 
a success, for the house was kept, either as Commons or a 
boarding-house during twelve years. 

The building upon the other side of the Academy, now 
known as South Hall, was also occupied by pupils as boarders 
with families which successively rented the place in their own 
interests. 

From its very beginning the school seems to have been 
constantly blest, in greater or less degree, with a religious 
spirit. Some of the good women of the town were accus- 
tomed to make personal efforts for the spiritual gro\\^h of the 
girls. Madame Putnam and Mrs. Professor Porter used to 
visit and pray with them upon recreation days. Christian 
teachers were successful in the work which was dearest to 
them. During the spring of 1840 about fifty conversions aro 
recorded as the result of a very general revival in the school. 
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During these years the Trustees had seen fit to change 
their Constitution so far as concerned qualification for a 
place upon their Board ; it was voted " that the article re- 
quiring Trustees to be professors of religion of the Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian denomination be so altered as to read 
' professors of religion of some evangelical denomination, a 
major part of whom shall be Trinitarian Congregationalists.' " 
Thus, while the religious character of the school was still to 
be guarded, its affairs were to be conducted in a broader 
spirit of Christianity. 

During these first thirteen years there was a succession of 
six Principals ; the longest period of service was three years, 
and the shortest six months. 

As far as patronage was concerned the school had long 
been an acknowledged success ; but, from its beginning, it 
had been encumbered with pecuniary difficulties and crippled 
by poverty, till now it was nearly crushed by debt. 

At the outset, one thousand dollars had been hired of the 
Trustees of Phillips Academy upon a note given by Mrs. 
Sarah Abbot, payable, with interest, at her decease, the annual 
interest upon which it was calculated would be met by 
renting the Academy to its Principal, who, after a short trial, 
declined this condition of his position, as ruinous to himself. 

In order to build fences, improve the yard, and finish the 
upper story, funds were hired of Andover Bank, and then of 
Phillips Academy to pay the Bank, notes being secured 
by repeated mortgages upon the property. In this state of 
things three of the Ti-ustecs, Mark Newman, Hobaii Clark, 
and Amos Blanchard, by their written obligation, became 
personally responsible for the annual interest upon the debt 
of the Board, and so continued during eleven years. In 1843 
it was voted that the President be authorized and requested 
to sign a note for the sum of indebtedness to one of these 
gentlemen, and that the Treasurer be directed to execute a 
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mortga<]^e deed of the Academy, land and building, — subject 
to any previous mortgages thereon — as collateral security for 
the payment of said note, and that the like security be given 
him, or any other person, for any future payment of interest 
on said note Tvhich may be made previous to Mrs. Abbot's 
decease. This event occurred five years later, and two addi- 
tional years were required for the adjustment of claims 
against Mrs. Abbot's estate, of which Abbot Academy had 
been made Residuary Legatee. It was upon the twenty-eighth 
of February, 1850, that the Tinistees came into possession of 
the long-anticipated legacy of Mrs. Sarah Abbot. 

A brief statement of tlie details of this benefaction is as 

follows : 

Between March 11, 1828, and July 12, 1832, Mrs. 
Abbot gave four notes, secured by mortgage, 
on interest at six per cent, payable at her 
decease, for 84161 41 

These notes were settled April 1, 18G0, by her 

executor, when the interest amounted to $4644 40 

There was also received from three individual 

notes, due her estate, the sum of $1303 23 



$10,109 04 

Showing ten thousand one hundred nine and yj^ dollars, 
received from her estate for the benefit of Abbot Academy. 

The year 1851 brought important changes to the Board 
of Trustees. Samuel Farrar, Esq. had not only been one of 
the chief agents in founding the Academy, but had given to 
it twenty-three years of serA'ice. Under date June 12, 1850, 
he had communicated with tlie Trustees as follows : 

" Gentlemen, I am happy in l)eing al)le to announce to you 
that our Academy is clear of debt. The three mortgages 
that have rested upon it for nearly twenty years are all can- 
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celled with simple interest upon the whole. Our debts arc 
all honorably paid, and we have our beautiful building and 
ample grounds free and clear, with enough left in fund, I hope, 
to keep the building in repair. I desire to bless a kind Provi- 
dence that has sustained me during so many years of anxious 
solicitude upon the subject, and favored me with the satis- 
faction of witnessing so happy a result. 

" I beg leave, now. Gentlemen, to tender to you the resig- 
nation of my. seat at your Board, that it may be occupied by 
one younger than myself, and better able to render service to 
the beloved Academy. 

" That the divine blessing may continue to rest upon our 
favored school, and tliat you may be spared to witness its 
prolonged and increasing prosperity, is the prayer of. Gentle- 
men, your most sincere friend and servant, 

Samuel Farrar." 

This resignation was accepted, Jime 30, 1851, when Rev. 
S. C. Jackson offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously approved, and, by vote, put upon record. 

" Resolvedj Tliat we have a grateful sense of the indebted- 
ness of this Institution to Mr. Farrar for his effoii:8 in found- 
ing and establishing it ; for his timely financial aid in 
providhig the means of completing the tasteful and spacious 
edifice erected for its accommodation ; and for his continued 
care and judicious counsel for the promotion of its prosperity 
from its foundation to the present time. 

" Resolved^ That we recognize, with pleasure, our personal 
obligations to Mr. Farrar for the uniform Christian courtesy, 
discretion, promptitude, and punctuality with whicli he has 
ever discharged his duties, both as a member and as a pre- 
siding officer of this Board. 

" Resolved^ That we tender- him our sincere wishes that 
he may find much happiness in his retirement from active 
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business, and iliat he may long enjoy a useful and honored 
old age ; and that the evening of his days may be a pleasant 
and i)eaceful earnest of a more perfect rest." 

At the same time tlie Rev. Jolin L. Taylor, then pastor of 
the South Church, having been made, ex-ofiicio, one of the 
Trustees of the Punchard School, just coming into existence, 
found it necessary to resign his place upon the Board of 
Abbot Academy. lie concludes his letter of resignation by 
saying : " With the sincerest desire for the })rosi>erity of your 
Academy, and the fullest assurance that you and those wlio 
may be associated with you will do all that can well be done 
to make it liourisli by tlie side of our other scliools, I close 
my long and pleasant oflicial connection with you." 

The failing liealth of Prof. B. B. Edwards also deprived 
the Academy of his valued wisdom and the influence of his 
lionorcd name. 

But a kind Providence still cared for the school. Prof. 
E. A. Park, D.D., and Nathaniel Swift, Esq. were promptly 
elected, in 1851, and, fortunately, accepted the ti-ust. Prof. 
Park was soon made President of the Board and Mr. Swift 
its Treasurer ; appointments the wisdom of which has been 
confirmed by every one of the succeeding years. 



III. 



1842-1852. 

Most of tlie gentlemen who had taken charge of the school 
thus far had made the work of teaching subordinate to their 
preparation for another profession. At length, in Rev. Asa 
FarAvell/ it had a Principal who made teaching his sole 
business; and it quickly responded to this advantage by 
greatly increased numbers. Mr. FaiTvell took the Academy 
at his own risk ; arrangements for Commons were continued 
at the " Dr. Brown house," till at length he bought the house, 
married the directress, Miss Hannah Saxton, who was one 
of his assistant teachers, and made there a comfortable home, 
not only for himself and his wife, but for many of his pupils. 
He was also wise enough to open Abbot Street and buy and 
£ell building-lots on the land adjacent to his own place, and to 
attempt the improvement of the ground in front of the 
Academy. The scliool, which had never before numbered 
more than one hmidred and twenty-six, rapidly grew to one 
hundred and eighty, and seldom fell below one hundred and 
fifty. 

^ Kcv. Asa Farwell was born at Dorset, Vt., 1812; fitted for coUcp^ under 
Rev. Dr. William Jackson and at Burr Seminary ; graduated at Middlebury, 
1838, and at Andovcr Theol. Sem. in 1842; having taught one year, mean- 
while, in Topsfield Academy, Mass. From *42 to Nov. '52 he was Principal of 
Abbot Academy ; from April '53 to Sept. '66 pastor of the Cong. Church at 
Haverhill, West Parish, Mass. Since that time his service has been expended 
in the Home Missionary field of the West ; first, for five years in charge of a 
church ])lanted by the "Iowa Band" in Bcntonsjwrt, sruthern Iowa, then from 
'71 to "t7 with the two new churches of Ashland and Rook Creek, Nebraska; 
for the last two years he has been connected with Doanc College at Crete, 
" which is the child of the Home Missionary churches of Nebraska.' 



»> 
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Of those years Mr. Farwell writes : " It was the period of 
(luict, patient toil iu laying the foundations for the future to 
build ui)on ; foundations, first, that there might be room for 
enlargement in material facilities for the success of the 
school without molestation or hinderance from the owners of 
adjacent grounds, but, more especially, foundations in the 
minds and hearts of those connected with the Academy that 
it might have an inheritance in their good wishes and good 
name through all coming years." 

"The financial responsibilities which the Principal was 
oljligcd to assume were such that wiien, near the close of my 
term of service, I found that my connection witli the school 
was nearly as long as that of five of my predecessors taken 
together, I did not wonder so much that their stay was so 
short as that I had continued so long. Perhaps it needed 
something of 'Vermont grit' to constitute, under the circum- 
stances, the ' gift of continuance.' The Principal had 

necessarily, beside his duties in the school, to hold the office 
of Treasurer and steward of the whole concc4*n; and this, 
too, with the thought that he was personally responsible for 
every dollar that was expended, and to see, also, that it was 
at hand to l)e spent. It was often his keen grief that so 
large a portion of his time must be employed in duties 
' outside ' of school and school hours ; but it was the sine 
qva Hon of there being any ' inside ' to be cared for. Do 
not imagine that while I speak in this manner I would be 
thouglit of as the only one to bear burdens and self-denials 
of such a sort during the period I was connected with the 
Academy ; for I have often doubted whether the Principal of 
a similar school ever had a more efficient class of helpers, 
more possessed with the spirit of a true Christian scK-denial, 

than those who wrought with me Do not think that 

though it was needful on the part of the Princij^al, Ijcsides 
six hours in school duties, to employ ten or twelve hom*s per 
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day more in outside work for it, those were therefore dark 
days. Par from it. I can speak for one, and I think can 
bear testimony for thirty or forty others, that, notwithstanding 
these pecuniary drawbacks, they were light and joyful days as 

often fall to one's lot to spend on earth The school owed 

very much to its surroundings, and especially to the care 
and wise advise of several members of the Board of Trustees ; 
like Prof. B. B. Edwards, Rev. Drs. Jackson and J. L. Taylor, 
and Dea. Blanchard, and I may add, in this connection, all 
the Professors in the Theological Seminary. It often seemed 
to me that I could not greatly err, having a tolerable disposi- 
tion to keep straight, with such wise and faithful advisers 
as these. And not less to be named and honored for their 
interest in the school were such good ladies as Mrs. Prof. 
Edwards, Mrs. Cornelius, Mrs. Prof. Park, Mrs. Prof. Emer- 
son, Mrs. Dr. Justiti Edwards, Mrs. Jackson, and Mrs. J. L. 
Taylor, and many others whom I have not space to name, 
nearly all of whom had daughters or sisters in the school. 
They were ' God*s watchers ' over the dearest interests of 
human society. The government of the school could need 
little else amid influences like these than to follow in the 
wake of the prayers and watchfulness emanating from such 

surrounding liouseholds The changes which occured on 

Andover Hill made a decided impression on the members of 
the school at the time. First, we were called to mourn the 
sudden departure of Prof. Stuart ; then of Prof. B. B. Edwards 
and Dr. Woods ; and then of Dr. Justin Edwards. Prof. 
Emerson removed to the far west. There were also the 
deaths of Madam Farrar, Mrs. Prof. Stuart, Mrs. Dr. Woods, 
and Mrs. Prof. Phelps. When such lights as these go out it 
is needful that our faith be fed by a spark from the imseen 

world Seasons of religious interest during that period 

ought not to be forgotten in your review, though I cannot 
now speak of them ; years of iho right hand of the Most High 

6 
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ill which many, w*c trust, set their faces heavenward, never 
to intermit their upward steps, nor cease, while on earth, to 
be guides to others." 

One of his old scholars, whose memory holds the picture 
of this energetic Principal, coat off and spade in hand, " sup- 
])lementing the duties of instructor with those of gardener 
and laborer," exclaims : " It is pathetic to recall that period 
of the Institution's poverty ; yet who that wrought in those 
days of small pay and hard work regrets to have been a 
pioneer ? " 

In 1848 the school, as well as its Principal, suffered a 
heaxj loss in the death of Mrs. Farwell, a lady of whom Prof. 
B. B. Edwards wrote : " She possessed an assemblage of 
qualities which admirably fitted her for her station. Having 
lived in the midst of cultivated and Christian society for 
many years in various parts of the country, she had acquired 
an ease and gracefulness of manners which but few possess. 
At the same time, the leading traits in her character were 
energy and independence. As an instructor in a school, or 
as the head of a large family of young ladies, or as the presi- 
dent of an association for the promotion of Christian benevo- 
lence, all felt her superiority, guided, as it was, by mildness 
and kindly feeling." 

The sister of this lady afterwards took her place in the 
family as she had done in the scliool. 

The unprecedented success which the Academy had attained 
under Mr. Farwcirs administration was not w^ithout its checks. 
Disaffected i)ersons even started a rival enterprise ; but, from 
first to last, the Trustees sustained the Principal, and the 
experiment of secession was short-lived. 

In 1849 Mr. Farwell requested the Board to choose an 
Associate Principal who might act as his sul)stitute while he 
should be absent for a year of foreign travel. Mr. J. B. 
Bittinger, who graduated that simmier from the Theological 
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Seminar)', was appointed. In recommending him for the 
place, Rev. J. L. Taylor wrote: "Those who know, while 
they speak of him as evincing no want of solid judgment and 
common sense, refer with special strength to his excellent 
scholarship, his fondness for teaching, his facility in com- 
municating his knowledge, his clear and rapid discrimination 
of mind, his good taste, his pleasant and gentlemanly bearing, 
and his genial qualities as a friend." 

How well this high promise was fulfilled may be inferred 
from the opinion of one of his pupils best qualified to judge. 
Miss Susanna C. Jackson has written : " Mr. Bittinger was a 
teacher of rare power. Methods and processes like those he 
employed are to the evolution of the pupil's own powers of 
thought what the spring sunshine and showers are to the 
seed sown in good soil. Twenty-five years afterward the 
subjects of his tutelage look back and say, ' Then my intellect 
was born again.' Those who were his scholars bear unvary- 
ing testimony that that year stands out as a marked epoch in 
their intellectual life. Expressions of gratitude always follow 
the mention of his name by the pupils in Abbot Academy 
in '49-'50." i 

Upon his return from Europe, Mr. Farwell resumed his 
position in school, and held it about two years, when, after a 
decade of vigorous and successful management, he tendered 
his final resignation in November 1852. Of the five Prin- 
cipals who preceeded him and the four wlio successively 
followed him not one held the charge of the school longer 
than three years. Letters lately received from old scholars 

1 Rev. Joseph Baugher Bittinger, D.D., is a Pennsylvanian by birth, and an 
alumnus of Pennsylvania College, '44. He graduated at Andovcr Theol. Sem. 
in '49, having taught for short periods in Lynn Academy and Putnam Free 
School, Ncwburyport. lie acted as Principal of Abbot Academy, '49-'50 ; was 
Professor of Rhct. and Ment. Phil, at Middlebury College, '51-53 ; Pastor of 
Euclid St. Prcsb. Church, Cleveland, O., '53-'62; andof Presb. Church, Sewick- 
Icy, Penn., from 1864 to the present time. 
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bear grateful testimony to the efficiency and kindness of Mr. 
FarwcU and Ids assistants ; making sixjcial mention of Miss 
Abby W. Chapman,* Mrs. S. E. Hutchinson,^ and Miss F. M. 
Aborn.^ 

Mr. Peter Smith Byers* was invited to the vacant chair, 
but, as lie was under engagement with the Phillips Academy 
until the following autumn, it was decided to omit the winter 
term and open in the spring under the charge of Miss Chap- 
man, who, as an assistant, had proved herself to be especially 
qualified for this resix)nsibility. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Byers had surveyed the ground, and esti- 
mated the chances of success without any provision for the 
board of pupils from out of town, and had come to the 
sensible conclusion that retreat before the battle would be 
prudence. 

In this unexpected turn of affairs desire went out toward 
Ipswich, and Mr. and Mrs. Cowles were asked to transfer 
their rare qualifications and ripe experience to Andover. 
But the answer was negative, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract : 

1 Miss Chapman is now Mrs. Daniel Chamberlain, of Boston, still a faithful 
and valued friend of Abbot Academy, and the efficient president of its Alumnae 
Association. 

2 Mrs. Hutchinson, a lady much admired and beloved, was the widow of Rev. 
Horace Hutchinson, one of the '* Iowa Band," and had shared his home mission- 
ary labors in vvliat was then the fur west. She aftcnvards married Rev. S. J. 
num})hrey of Ohio, and died in 1860. 

* Of Miss Frances M. Aborn, now Mrs. Benjamin White of Providence, R. I., 
one of her former associates says ; " She was a lady of almost unexampled acqui- 
sitions and of conversational powers, sun:;^esting that the mantle of her former 
colleague, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, must liave fallen upon her." 

* Peter Smith Byers was born in Brechin, Scotland, Sept, 12, 1827, where a 
paternal ancestor had been rector for many years. He was fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, and was graduated from Harvard in '51, ranking fifth in his 
class of one hundred; was teacher of Greek and Latin at Phillips Academy two 
years; elected Principal of Abbot Academy '53 ; Master of High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., one term, '53; first Master of Punchard Free School, Andover. 
Died, March 21, 1856. 
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" You will hardly be surprised to hear that we have 
decided not to undertake the charge of your Female Academy. 
We are both very sensible of the eminent advantages of every 
kind to be enjoyed at Andover, and can appreciate your 
facilities for making a good school for young ladies. But, 
upon careful reflection and consultation, our decision is as 
above. That being in the negative, it is not, perhaps, neces- 
sary that we should enter into the reasons of it in detail. . . . 
Accept our cordial acknowledgment for the kind considera- 
tion which must have prompted the mention and acceotance 
of our names for the place you wish to fill. 

I am very truly yours, 

John P. Cowles/* 

Ipswich, July 11, 18&3. 



IV. 



1853-1859. 

Very gradually, but naturally, there grew up in the minds 
of the Trustees the idea that possibly the charge of the 
school might be safely entrusted to a woman. Their own 
brief experiments, through Miss Tenney and Miss Chapman, 
had proved more than safe ; and Mt. Ilolyoke and Bradford 
had demonstrated the executive ability of some women. It 
was, therefore, not inconsistent with the time-honored con- 
servatism of "• mossy Andover " to determine on committing 
the headship of Abbot Academy to a woman. Through the 
newspapers the Trustees announced "this arrangement as 
highly satisfactory to themselves and to the patrons of the 
Institution"; and further said: " The beaut if ul and commo- 
dious edifice is to be refitted l)y the commencement of the 
next term, which will Ijcgin August 31, 1853." Accordhigly, 
a committee was appointed "to secure the paintin^g and 
whitewashing!: of the inside of the Academv." 

Tlie clear head, strong hand, and warm heart needed to 
initiate tliis new rr^imc were found combined in Miss Nancy 
J. Ilasseltine.^ What she was has been well delineated by 

1 Miss Ilasscltinc wns born in Clarcmont, N.H., in 1827, and received the 
honored nanjc of her missionary aunt, Ann Ilasseltine Judson. When onlv 
twelve years old she united with the Congregational Chureli at Bradford, Mass. 
Inuring her sehool days she was under the constant trainint:of her aunt Abigail 
Ilasseltine, the veteran Principal of Bradford Academy, who looke<l ufjon her 
with great fondness and pride. Slic graduated at nineteen, and early showe<l 
her executive faculty by successfully undertaking to bring order out of chaos in 
one of the school boarding-houses which had l)ccome demoralized. She taught 
in Bradford Academy until the resignation of lier nunt as rrincipal, wlicn she 
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her associate. Miss Mary E. Blair : " Miss Hasseltine was the 
soul and life of tlie school ; she was so full of strength and 
cheerfulness. Slic had such rare administrative talent, she 
was so fully adequate to all the demands made upon her, 
that, instead of being apparently fatigued and exhausted, 
there seemed always to be an overplus of energy and force 
for anything else that might come up. She was then in the 
fulness of personal beauty and strength, and her overflowing 
and abounding life roused the enthusiasm of her pupils. 
She was characterized by good sense, instinctive justice, and 
prompt decision. She had always very much at heart the 
moral and religious welfare of her pupils individually, above 
and apart from all considerations of the success of the school, 
as such. She was capable of disinterested self-sacrifice, 
without which nothing is attainable which is truly great and 
good. It was a great loss to education when she was with- 
drawn, so early, by her marriage, from its active service; 
but it might be well for her to quit the ranks before her 
zeal flagged or her strength diminished." 

The lady who has so graphically sketched Miss Hasseltine 
was herself only second to her in making the school what it 
was at this period. They were old friends, each the comple- 
ment of the other. Tlie one, as we have seen, was full of 
health and hope, practical skill, and executive energy. The 
other was in frail health, absent-minded, and unpractical; 
but she was highly intellectual, affluent in mental resources, 

went to assume the charge of a school at Townsend, Mass., taking her two 
younger sisters as helpers. After proving for one year in this position her abil- 
ity as a Principal, she was invited to Abbot Academy, whither she was followed 
by quite a' train of her Townsend pupils. Miss Hasseltine was married in 1 855 to 
Hon. John S. Sanborn, M. C, of Sherbrooke, Canada, — a man of character, 
ability, and wealth. On the elevation of Judge Sanborn to the Queen's Bench 
in 1864, the family removed to Montreal, where Mrs. Sanborn died, after a 
peculiarly painful illness, in 1875, leaving one daughter. An only son of great 
promise had gone before her, and her husband followed two years later. Her 
married life was rich in happiness, honor, and influence. 
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tender in lier sensibilities, and able to kindle great aspira- 
tions. 

Mrs. Prof. Hitchcock, of Hanover, writes: "I can truly 
say I never heard the bell summoning me to one of Miss 
Blair's recitations without pleasure. She taught everything 
as if that was her favorite study. She inspired us with an 
enthusiasm for the topic under consideration, whatever it 
might l)e. She made the process of becoming intelligent 
delightful. Most truly refined and sensitive, with delicate 
health, also, it is my impression that she was never impatient 
with the most aggravating scholar. Others have the same 
feeling in regard to her." 

Miss S. C. Jackson writes of Miss Hasseltine : " She was a 
wonderful worker ; teaching never less than five hours a day, 
sometimes more than six ; thoroughly investigating the work 
of her assistants, taking her turn with them in all matters of 
particular supervision, directing everything, receiving all the 
monies for tuition and board, paying the house-bills and 
passing lier surplus to the Treasurer for general expenses, 
conducting all the correspondence, personally administering 
all the discipline, — and yet, with all this, never even remark- 
ing how much she had to do. In the school she was a 
tliorough disciplinarian; in the recitation-room she trained 
minds witli rare skill ; in tlic home she showed herself a 
mother to comfort and advise, a sister to share the joys and 
sorrows of her pupils. Crowning all, was the religious ele- 
ment of lier character, which was simple, spontaneous, and 
natural. During her second winter at Andover her health 
began to give way under her too heavy burdens, and her 
symptoms became alarming. She left, somewhat suddenly, 
at the close of the winter term 1855-'56." 

Miss Hasseltine was supported by a very competent staff 
of teachers. Besides the Associate Principal, Miss Blair, 
she brought her sister. Miss Rebecca E. Hasseltine, and 
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Miss Mary E. Choate, graduate of Ipswich, and she found in 
Andover Miss Susanna C. Jackson. 

It was a pleasant circumstance that Dr. S. C. Jackson, who 
had, from its first conception, given so much care and tliought 
to the Academy, should also be able to give it, in his daughter, 
one of the best instructors it ever had. Those who know her 
can understand how charged with meaning are these words 
concerning her from one of her old Andover pupils : " Thor- 
ough in her own education, she could not be satisfied with 
anything superficial in her pupils. Her standard was high, but 
from her we received inspiration to attempt, at least, to reach it. 
Her quiet dignity and grace at once commanded respect, and 
her uniform kindness and unselfish devotion to the interests 
of her pupils soon won our hearts completely to herself." 

The reason which Mr. Byers had assigned for declining to 
undertake the school, " the impracticability of obtaining 
suitable boarding-places for young ladies on moderate terms," 
forced the careful attention of the Trustees to a very serious 
obstacle. That something must be done, and done imme- 
diately, was pressed home upon them by the opening of the 
Punchard Free School, which offered Andover girls excellent 
instruction without expense. It was evident that Abbot 
Academy must henceforth, as time has proved, depend chiefly 
upon patronage from out of town. But where were those 
strangers to board ? 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to rent the houses now 
occupied by Esq. Hazen and Rev. Charles Smith, and Mr. 
Farwell was asked for terms of sale ; but all was ineffectual. 

Emboldened by the enthusiasm of the new Principal, the 
Ti-ustees " Resolved^ That it is indispensable to the pros- 
perity, and even perpetuity, of the Academy, to raise the 
sum of eight thousand dollars in order to procure suitable 
accommodations for the boarding of pupils." 

Mr. Peter Smith, who had offered this resolution, endorsed 

7 
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it with a donation of one tliousand dollars, conditional upon 
Bccuring the wiiole Bum. Prof. Park and Dr. Jackson drew 
up a subscription pa[.K>r which was to be circulated by the 
Trustees in turn. Mr. John Smith gave fifteen hundred 
dollars and Mr. Peter Smith, in addition to his gift of one 
tliousand, offered to loan twenty-five hundred. 

The Trustees, througli resolutions drawn up by Prof. Park, 
acknowledged tliemselves to be under a peculiar debt of 
gratitude to the benefactors above named for enabling 
'* them to execute this favorite and important scheme." 

Messrs. Smith and Swift, with Mr. Buck, then lately elected 
to the Board, were constituted a building committee, with 
instructions to erect such an edifice as the case demanded, 
so far as the requisite funds should be pro\nded. The ques- 
tion of location was a simple one ; the only land owned by 
the Trustees was the acre adjoining the Academy in the 
rear ; of course the new building must be set there. In April 
1854, under John Stevens, architect, Messrs. Abbott and 
Clement took the contract for six thousand seven hundred 
dollars. They afterwards received, for extras in the base- 
ment and elsewhere, three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and sixty-four cents, making the wliole original cost of build- 
ing Smith Hall seven thousand and thirty-three dollars and 
sixty-four cents. The work was completed during the fall 
of the same year. Meanwliile, an arrangement had been 
made with Mrs. Cheever, then living in Mr. FarwelFs house, 
to Ijoard as many members of the school as her rooms could 
accommodate. 

The contractors turned their finished work over to the 
Trustees in time for the winter term. But how was the 
great, vacant house to Ijc furnished ? Generous friends had 
already contributed largely. After a sleej)less night over the 
question of ways and means, Mrs. Sanmcl C. Jackson went 
to talk the matter over with Mrs. Ilarriet Bcecher Stowe, 
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then living in Andover, who at once roused herself to the 
occasion. We have a description of tlie stirring events and 
heroic efforts of those days from Miss Jackson, wiio partici- 
pated in tliein : " Mrs. Stowe threw all that glowing enthu- 
siasm of wliich she is capable into a solution of the problem. 
' We must have a festival,' she said. Her neighbor de- 
murred. But Mrs. Stowe's zeal, once kindled, was not to be 
quenched by practical difficulties. Other interviews followed. 
The thought began to expand, and to take sliape in definite 
plans of procedure. Other prominent women of Andover 
were consulted. A meeting for ladies was called in the old 
schoolroom, now the Gymnasium, at which Mrs. Stowe made 
a telling speech. It was itnanimously voted to make prep- 
arations for a festival to be lield at that place, the proceeds 
to be devoted to furnishing the new boarding-house. 

" Great was the intere3t excited, and the various commit- 
tees entered with heartiness into the work. Among the 
ladies prominent in this effort were Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Peter 
Smith, Mrs. John Dove, Mrs. W. B. Brown, Mrs. William 
Grey, Mrs. Samuel C. Jackson, Mrs. Prof. Park, Mrs. Edward 
Buck, Mrs. Hiram French, Mrs. Samuel Lawrence, Misses 
Harriet and Eliza Stowe. 

" Never had the old ' Fem. Sem.' been so tastefully adorned, 
so brilliantly lighted, and filled with so tempting an array 
of good tilings, with such throngs of satisfied, happy people, 
as on the evening of this festival in the autumn of 1854. 
Fifty cents admission-fee was charged; in tliose anti-war 
times a very high price. 

" Tables bountifully spread in the large, lower south room 
were free to- all. ' Xumber Three ' was used as a tea-room ; 
'Number Four' as a coffee-room. On the platform of the 
hall above were tables spread with very choice dainties. 
Oysters and ice-cream were for sale in the small rooms south 
of the hall. Mr. Charles Towne, of Salem, gave his services 
as musician for the occasion. 
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" Xothing had been spared by the towns-people which could 
contribute to a brilliant occasion. Messrs. P. Smith and S. 
Lawrence filled the house with cut flowers and plants from 
their conservatories and gardens, and Mrs. Buck and Mrs. 
Lawrence sent silver to grace the tables. The avails of the 
festival completed the sum of two thousand dollars, which 
was considered sufficient for furnishing the Hall. 

" Then came the equally great task of fitting up the rooms. 
The ladies resolved themselves into a sewing-society, meeting 
statedly, and carrying work home as their affairs would 
admit. In this homely, motherly way the home was pre- 
pared. What thoughts, what prayers went heavenward as 
the stitches were set ! Plain as every article was, we looked 
with affectionate pride upon the result of our labors." The 
house was ready for the opening of the winter term. 

Tlie following Report of the Treasurer appeared in the An- 
dover Advertiser, March 10, 1855. 

"The Committee of ladies who have had in charge the 
furnishing of the new Boarding Hall are gratified in announ- 
cing to the friends and patrons of this Listitution that they 
have completed those arrangements in a style so substantial, 
yet so neat and tasteful, that they trust it will conmiend 
itself to their approbation. 

" Li making this statement they wish gratefully to acknowl- 
edge tlic sympathy and co-operation thoy have received from 
friends from every part of the town ; many of whom have 
contributed generously to this object, and have given their 
time in assisting to complete the arrangements at the Hall; 
not the least arduous part of the enterprise. 

" It has been the aim of the Committee to furnish the house 
in a substantial, yet attractive manner, at the least expense. 
In accordance with tliis i)lan, they selected for the private 
rooms, at a cost of 831.33 each, well made furniture, in light 
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oil graining, thus combining durability and taste ; making 
the expense of the whole, $783.25. This includes for eacli 
room, bedstead, mattresses, bureau with swing glass, sink, 
table, chairs, towel-rack, and bookcase ; window-curtains and 
valances extra. 

" The music-room is furnished with carpet, chairs, table, 
and lounge, at a cost of $41.00. The expense of furnishing 
the dining-room with carpet, chairs, and tables, $90.00. The 
parlors were very neatly and tastefully furnished and adorned 
by Mrs. Stowe, at an expense of about ^150.00. 

" The crockery for the whole establishment was presented 
by three ladies ; viz. Mrs. Jolni Dove, Mrs. Peter Smith, and 
Miss Helen G. Smith ; the whole amounting to $170.62. 

" The amount expended for bedding, curtains and fixtures, 
table-linen, cutlery, silver, kitchen furniture, and various other 
articles, $470.93. 

" The Committee would acknowledge the receipt of $108.48 
from the Mendelssohn Quintette Club (being the surplus over 
$300.00 received by them at their concerts in this place), of 
wiiich there has been expended, for oilcloth and carpet for 
the hall and stairs, $65.00. 

" The whole expense of furnishing the Boarding Hall is 
$1770.80 ; of this we have received and paid out $1290.80 ; 
we have now in the treasury $54.48. 

" Our entire indebtedness above our receipts is therefore 
$434.52. 

" To the donors from abroad, and the merchants who have 
made such a lil)eral discount on their goods, the Committee 
return their heart-felt thanks. They also beg leave to call 
special attention to the fact that they are still indebted to 
the amount of $450.00 ; and, while they retain a grateful 
appreciation of the generous and noble kindness of their 
towns-people and friends in the i)ast, they would still most 
earnestly solicit their aid in relieving the Committee from 
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the (lel)t which still hangs over them. They will thus secure 
to theiiLsclves and the town a beautiful and commodious 
house, free from embarrassment ; where their daughters, 
under the care of their faithful and untiring teachers and 
guardians, may find the sweet and wholesome influences of 
home, while gaining that knowledge wliich shall fit them for 
the active and laborious duties of life. 

M. M. Bro^v^% 

IWeasurer of Ladies* Committee, 
Andovcr, March 7, 1855. 

The home thus inaugurated was fortunate from the first 
in the persona called to preside over its housekeeping. Miss 
Ellen llasseltine had it in charge from 1854-'5G ; Mrs. Har- 
riet B. Willard from 185G- GO, when she left it to go with 
the familv of Rev. Georire Mooar to California; and Ikliss 
Angelina Kimball, wlio had been associate matron from 
1855-58, took the sole resp'onsibility, which, with a vacation 
of one year, she has held to the present time ; not only to 
the high satisfaction of the Trustees, l)ut also of the successive 
meml)ors of the great household to whom she has minis- 
tered. Thoroughly skilled, l)oth economical and generous, as 
a housekeeper, Miss Kimball has also that kindness and 
wisdom which make her equally the friend of teachers and 
pupils. To have filled, with extraordinary success, the diffi- 
cult position of matron in one school for twenty-two years is 
proof of rare qualifications. 

As other Halls have been added in later years they have 
been so well managed that every boarder is apt to believe 
that the home of which she is a member must be the best of 
the three. 

Upon Miss Hasseltine's withdrawal, after two and a 
half years of efiicient work, the Trustees took '' pleasure in 
bearing testimony to her fidelity and ability in discharging 
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the duties of her office as Principal." They further said, 
" To her experience, watclif ul interest, wise and efficient ad- 
ministration arc to be ascribed, mainly, the unusual prosper- 
ity of the school during her connection with it: her withdrawal 
from it is a loss not easily repaired." 

This official opinion is valuable not only as a just tribute 
to Miss Ilasseltine, but also as undesigned testimony to the 
complete success of the experiment. It was a triumph 'in 
woman's kingdom. 

Miss Maria J. B. Brown was summoned to the waiting 
responsibility. As she was then teaching in Virginia, Miss 
Abigail C. Hasseltine, then lately released from Bradford, 
was asked to take the helm during the interim, but she did 
not come, and Misses Rebecca Hasseltine, Jackson, and 
Choate carried the school bravely through the interregnum, 
and received special commendation from the Trustees. Prof. 
Hiram Mead, now of Oberlin, took some of the studies usually 
taught by the Principal.^ 

In exchanging Miss Hasseltine for Miss Brown, the 
Academy girls of that day must have felt that they gave 
a mother for a queen. Her penetrating black eyes, hauteur 
of bearing, and annihilating sarcasm, with her rare executive 
ability, enabled the new Principal to rule her young subjects 

1 Miss Brown was born at Templeton, Mass., and was graduated at Mt. Ho- 
lyokc Seminary in 1840. Before cominj^ to Andover she had taught at Exeter, 
N.II., Northampton, Norton, and Springfield, Mass., Brunswick and Lawrence- 
ville, Va. After resigning her position at the head of Abbot Academy, she 
tanght in St. Augustine, Florida, and since the civil war has " been continuously 
connected with a private Institution in New York City, founded and presided 
over for nearly forty years by Mme. C. Mears, an English lady." "A year of 
travel in Europe," adds Miss Brown, "renovated ray health and revivified my 
courage, and I am still associated in the direction of the same school," at No. 
222 Madison Avenue. " All the best years of my life, and my most eflicient 
labors have been given to girls, and I hope to be of service to them as long as I 
am capable of active usefulness." 
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without an effort, wliile her stately presence, elegant man- 
ners, and literary culture compelled their admiration. 

Miss Brown retained her position little more tlian one year, 
resigning it for a more lucrative one in the South. She 
rounded out lier administration by herself delivering the 
Address at the Anniversary of 1857. 

While regretting the necessity which constrained Miss 
Brown to resign her charge " when there was a promise of 
so bright a future under her able administration," the Trus- 
tees comforted themselves with the belief " that the present 
prosperity of the school was such in its government, its intel- 
lectual and social culture, as to render its transfer into other 
hands as favorable as possible." 

Tlie successor of Miss Brown was Miss Emma L. Taylor, 
of Dcrry, N.H., tlicn lately returned from extensive travels 
in Europe, who entered upon the duties of Principal in the 
fall of 1857. 

The Trustees felt that in the sister of such a prince among 
teachers as Dr. Samuel H. Taylor they had secured one of 
the seed royal. In literary tastes, in kindness of heart, in 
cordiality of manners, in sincerity of Christian character, 
she proved herself his sister indeed. The experience as 
teacher which she brought to her task had been gained at 
Stanstcad, Canada, Derry, N.II., and St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
She was a graduate of Mt. Uolyoke Seminary, in the class 
of 1845. 

Miss Taylor was fortunate in her corps of teachers, among 
whom were Miss Mary Gleason, now Mrs. Isaac Bridgman, 
associated with her husband as Principal of MoutebcUo Sem- 
inary, at Newbury, Vt. ; Miss Emily Fairbanks of St. Johns- 
bury, now the wife of Rev. C. L. Goodell of St. Louis, and 
Miss Sallie Foster of Tennesec, who was destined, as the wife 
of llev. Samuel A. Rhea, to see so much of adventure and 
service in Persia. 
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After two years at Abbot, Miss Taylor was lured back to 
her native place wliere she made a pleasant home for herself 
and a group of pupils at Adams Academy, Derry, N.H., 
until 1878, when she resigned her charge and went to reside 
with her sister, Mrs. Horace Fairbanks, at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 



V. 



1859-1879. 

Thirty years had now passed since Abbot Academy began 
to be. It liad won an honorable position among schools, 
entrenched itself in hundreds of loyal hearts, and laid new 
foundations for success in tlie home at Smith Hall. 

" The splendid brick edifice " was still regarded with a 
traditionary deference almost unaccountable to a stranger. 
The Academy hall was a broad reach of • bare floor ; the 
monotony of the unpapered walls was broken only by masses 
of smoke left upon the plaster by candles in tin reflectors, — 
the only mode of lighting. The teachers' platform, over 
which Madam Abbot's portrait })resided, was so narrow as to 
make j)assing dangerous, and the Principal was enthroned 
upon a liighcr central eminence, secured by a large desk or 
pulpit. The hall was furnished with heavy desks, each for 
the accommodation of three persons, whose chairs wore set 
in stocks. One small bookcase contained the entire library 
of the Academy ; a few minerals, a magic lantern, and the 
debris of what had once been scattering pieces of philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and four or five outline maps comprised the 
whole stock of illustration in any department. 

The grounds, one acre in all, reached from School Street 
westward to what is now the extreme rear of Smith Hall. 
The place was enclosed by a rude board fence, which sep- 
arated it on either hand from what are now Davis and South 
Halls. South of the Academy, a great gate, wliich usually 
stood open, admitted the historic Andover coach and the 
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public generally to a true bit of nature, very like a poor pas- 
ture, where one might select his own driveway between the 
stones. 

Miss Philena McKeen,^ then teaching in the Western Female 
Seminary at Oxford, Ohio, was called to the charge of Abbot 
Academy in September, 1859. Her sister, Phebe F. ilcKeen, 
came with her from the same school to be her first assistant. 
Miss Tace A. F. Wardwell,^ who had taught with Miss Tay- 
lor during the previous summer term, continued in the school 
for five years, always rendering superior help. Miss Ward- 
well was a rare example of a person doing admirably what 
she thoroughly disliked. Every day of teaching was a 
drudgery to her ; but her duties wxre always faithfully and 
successfully done, because it was not in her nature to abide a 
sham. Her own scholarship was clear and full, and she was 
unwilling to accept anything else. Tlie dull and the indolent 
feared, while they admired her ; the inner circle who were 
received to her confidence, loved her with a devotion which 
outlives her life. 

The course of study, which upon Miss Hasseltine's acces- 
sion had l)een revised, was again put into practical application, 
and the school, then very small, was classified by examination. 

The dreariness of the Academy hall was very depressing ; 
but poverty, the early and constant foe of Abbot Academy, 
proved herself to be the mother of invention, and things soon 
began to wear a more cheerful aspect. 

1 Dauo:hter of the late Rev. Silas McKeen, D.D., of Bradford, Vermont. 

2 Tuce A. F. Wardwell, was born at Ipswich, Mass., and graduaU'd at the 
Seminary there. She was a Teacher at Abbot Academy from 1858 to 1864. 
She was married at her father's house in South Dan vers, Nov. 2, 1864, to Rev. 
Lyman S. Rowland, who was from '64 to '67 pastor of the First Church, Ban- 
gor, Me. ; from *68 to '71 professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Bcloit 
Collejre. In 1871 he became pastor of the Con;^regational Church at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., where Mrs. Rowland died, March 23, 1873, aged 37 years. She 
left three children, the eldest of whom, a little girl of unusual promise, has since 
followed her. Rev. Mr. Rowland's present settlement is at Lee, Mass. 
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It was necessary to raise money by home talent ; wits were 
put under contribution ; concerts were given, and tableaux 
exhibited ; friends helped ; Professor Russell gave one of his 
fine elocutionary entertainments ; the i^esult of these efforts 
was a car|)et for the Academy hall. Tlie Trustees widened 
the platform, and brought the walls into harmony with these 
improvements by tasteful panelled i)aper. 

Success encouraged enterprise ; pianos were soon needed 
and bought, to meet the increasing interest in music created 
by its new professor, Mr. Samuel M. Downs. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-two began a record of red- 
letter days, reaching through years most pleasant to recall. 

As will be remembered, Mr. Peter Smith had given 81000 
toward building Smith Hall, and loaned the Trustees 82500 
more. AV^ith characteristic liberality, he now gave 81050, the 
balance still due liim ; and two years later took up a note for 
81061 held by the Andover Savings Bank, thus relieving the 
Bbard of burdensome debt for real estate. The sum of his 
donations to the school is 83111. 

Mr. John Smith had given 81500, and loaned other money 
for erecting the boarding-house. In 18pC, he generously 
remitted this debt of twelve years standing, which had 
amounted to .upwards of 82000, making in all a gift of 
83500. 

In the expression of their thanks to these long-tried 
friends, the Trustees acknowledge that to them the school 
is already largely mdebted for its increased usefulness and 
present prosperity ; they also assure them that "the institu- 
tion thus liberally aided was never in a higher condition of 
prosj)erity and usefulness ; already," they say, " it is return- 
ing to its early patrons a rich reward for their munificence." 

Meanwhile there had been elected to the Board the Hon. 
George L. Davis, a man who received the school into his heart 
as a sacred tnist, and liberally relieved its wants. He began, 
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in 1863, by adding to the domain in the rear of Smith Ilall 
two acres, at a cost of 81325. Two years later the Trustees 
were jjerplexed by the good news that Smith Hall was in- 
sufficient for the number of pupils from out of town. Mr. 
Davis happily solved the difficulty by purchasing the Farwell 
estate, paying ^500 for it, and giving it to the school, which 
gratefully named it " Davis Hall." 

Under date of Sept. 1865 the clerk made the following 
entry : " Through the great prosperity of Abbot Academy, 
the accommodations for boarding the teachers and pupils 
furnished by Smith Hall and Davis Rail being found entirely 
insufficient, — it being exceedingly desirable, also, to own 
and control the lot of land which, by its close proximity to 
our boarding-house and Academy building, might possibly 
hereafter (in other hands) occasion to our institution annoy- 
ance and injury, 

" Votedj therefore, that the Treasurer of Abbot Academy 
is hereby authorized to purchase the estate belonging to the 
Rev. Josiah W. Turner, immediately adjoining our premises 
or. the south, and to pay therefor, on receiving a proper deed, 
the sum of 83600." 

This money was advanced by Mr. Davis, who was secured 
by a mortgage on the real estate purchased. In 1866, he 
gave 8500 to secure to the school a piece of land adjoining 
Prof. Taylor's garden. The next year, the Trustees voted to 
build a new fence along the front face of their grounds, then 
so much extended, and Mr. Davis i)romptJy paid S216 of the 
expense. After visiting at Smith Hall one evening he pre- 
sented tlie family with silver spoons, at a cost of 850. The 
amount of Mr. Davis's benefactions to the school is 86641. 

Another Trustee, Mr. Edward Taylor, has given 8385 
toward Iniilding Smith Hall, purchasing pews for the school 
at the South Church, and the enlargment of the grounds. 

For tlie improvement and enclosure of the grounds, and 
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the scttiii<5 out of shade-trees at different times, the sehool is 
indebted to Mr. James A. Roberts of Boston to the amouut 

of eii2. 

During the summer vacation of 1866 the Trustees added 
to the L of Smith Hall an extension of twenty-seven feet, 
three stories high. This very important change not only 
provided accommodations needed for a larger number of 
jmpils, but carried water to the second and third floors, intro- 
duced bath-rooms with hot and cold water, and tAvo new 
pianorooms. It also enlarged the dining-room, and made it 
very cheerful by opening new windows both to the south- 
east and the northwest. The improvement was made com- 
plete l)y .the addition of the west i)orch. 

At this time the Tnistees adopted the wise policy of 
declining applications exceeding the number provided for in 
their three Halls, believing that young girls scattered about 
liere and there, wherever arrangements could be made for 
them, lacking the care of both parents and teachers, would 
fail to receive the advantage which their friends had a right 
to expect from the school. Consequently, applications were 
constantlv declined. 

The improvements within were supplemented without. 
From the earnings of the school a piece of the grove was 
boudit and a little meadow-land contiguous. 

v.. O 

At their annual meeting in 1870 the Trustees expressed 
sjiecial obligations to Mr. Nathaniel Swift, and congratulated 
him upon the wonderful transformation which he had 
wrou«rht upon the grounds. A stretch of poor, stony pasture- 
land had l)een converted into a broad, soft lawn, intersected 
l)y gravelled walks, bordered with flowers, and bounded by 
hedges ; the grove, cleared of underbrush and made tempting 
by paths and seats, was gladly frequented by young girls, to 
whom it ministered not only refreshment but refinement. 

In 1873 the comfort and good nature of the family at 
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Smith Hall were greatly promoted by the new baggage-room, 
in which trunks were so arranged as to be easily accessible, 
in striking contrast with the formidable piles in the old 
storage-room, where, to be sure, one might, after a struggle, 
get at her trunk, but it was at the risk of her limbs and 
certain loss of her temper. 

Not far from this time the whole tenor of school-life was 
toned up and brought into rytlunic movement by the intro- 
duction of electric bells ; the touch of a finger at Smith 
Hall called out instant, simultaneous responses, not only 
from various parts of that building, but also from Davis and 
South Halls and the Academy. " Didn't hear the bell " was 
no excuse under the new dispensation. 

It was also in 1873 that the Academy hall was l^autified 
by the fresco-paper which it still wears ; the platform was 
raised and broadened, and the floor newly carpeted ; indeed, 
tlie whole building was freshened by paper and paint. 

The Trustees elected to the Board from time to time, 
brought to it material help, fresh vigor, courage, and wisdom. 
Such were Warren P. Draper, Esq., Prof. Egbert C. Smytl;i, 
D.D., Col. George Ripley, Hon. Rufus S. Frost, Messrs. George 
W. Coburn, Hiram W. Prench, Rev. Francis H. Johnson, Rev. 
E. G. Porter, Rev. TV. H. Wilcox, and Prof. J. W. Churchill. 

Messrs. Frost and Coburn availed themselves of an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to purchase and present to the school a 
large and valuable collection of sliells. 

The Academy is indebted to Mr. Ripley for the curious old 
parchment with the kingly seal which hangs in the Cabinet. 
It was brouglit to the United States, with other rare articles 
of vertu, by the Misses Williams of Rome, from whom it was 
purchased. It is written in German, in a text so ancient 
that it was deciphered with great diflSculty, even by a native 
German professor. 

The document was issued and sealed by Maximilian I., who 
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announces himself as " King of Germany, of Hungary, of 
Dalmatia, of Croatia; Arclidukc of Austria; Duke of Bur- 
gundy, of Lorainc, of Brabant ; Count of Geldom ; Liege 
Lord of Alsatia ; Prince of Suabia ; Count Palatine of Haps- 
burg ; Ducal Count of Burgundy, of Flanders," etc. 

His llajesty proceeds to specify the object of this missive. 
" Whereas we look with favor upon the valor, honesty, good- 
ness, manner, virtue, and intelligence of our and the beloved 
Empire's faithful George Briigel, and knowing his faithful, 
willing services, which in many ways he has given us and 
the holy Empire, and which he in future perform, may and 
shall. Now, therefore, we do bestow, with mature reflec- 
tion and intelligence, upon George Briigel and his lineal 
descendants and heirs, now and forever, the following coat 
of arms and insignia." After a minute description of which, 
the king enumerates the advantages thus conferred, and com- 
mands *' all and every one of the Empire's Electorial Princes, 
Dukes, temporal and ecclesiastical Prelates, Counts, Barons, 
Knights, Abbeys, Bishoprics, and their administrators and 
governors, officials, magistrates, bailiffs, judges, burgomasters, 
and officers of heraldry, and all other honorable persons and 
citizens and municipalities, etc., not to hinder nor impede the 
above-mentioned George Briigel, nor his lineal descendants, 
now nor forever, in his rights, honors, or pri\T[leges." Who- 
ever may violate this decree is threatened with severe and 
explicitly specified penalties. The whole is " Given, in our 
city of Innsbruck, on the 20th day of March, a.d. 1513, in the 
33d year of our reign as Roman Emperor, and in the 28th 
year as Hungarian King." Signed, "Maximilian." 

Pupils began to devise liberal things, by which study was 
made pleasant. Classes in Mythology' proved their interest 
in mythhuul and the scliool by presenting fine casts of the 
Vatican Minerva and the Venus of Melos. Miss Marion 
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Dwight, '75, who had been employed to teach gymnastics, 
returned to the school all she had received for this service 
and more, in a good engraving of Guide's Aurora, and tlie 
far more costly gift of a spectroscope. 

The attention of all married daughters of Abbot Academy 
is called to an example set by Mrs. Emily Fellows Reed, 
through whose friendly zeal her husband, Hon. Edwin M. 
Reed of Bath, Maine, became so much interested in the needs 
of the old school-homestead that he loaned his own fine 
stereopticon and views, hired an exhibitor in Boston, and 
gave an evening's entertainment in the Lower Town Hall, 
Andover, by which sixty dollars were raised for the purchase 
of the fine microscope which has opened a new world to the 
girls of successive years since '71. 

Several graduating classes have left to the school memo- 
rials not only of their grateful love, but of their cultivated 
taste ; '74 gave a portfolio of heliotypes of Raphael's Madrid 
pictures ; '75 presented statuettes of Apollo Belvedere and 
Diana of Versailles in bronze, bought for them in Rome ; '78 
sent to Venice for a large graphoscope, and the Cecilia Club 
presented a fine engraving of Raphael's representation of 
their presiding genius. 

Upon the forty-second Anniversary of Abbot Academy, 
1871, at a meeting of old scholars, it was unanimously re- 
solved to form an Alumnae Association, to whose member- 
ship not only graduates, but all former pupils and teachers 
were invited. The following Constitution was adopted. 

" This Society shall be called the Alumnae Association of 
Abbot Academy. Its object shall be to keep alive the interest 
of old scholars in each other, in the school, and in female 
education generally ; and the funds shall be devoted to the 
purchase of books, apparatus, or other means of illustrating 
studies taught in the school, in the manner herein-after 
provided. ^ 
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"All teachers and former pupils may become members by 
8ubscril)ing the Constitution and By-laws, and paying fiye 
dollars as entrance-fee. 

" The officers shall be chosen from among the members once 
in two years, or oftener in case of vacancy, and shall be, one 
President, five Vice-Presidents, a Secretary,. aided, so long 
as the business of the Association shall require it, by three 
Assistant Secretaries, and a Committee of Appropriation, 
consisting of three members, one of whom shall always be 
the Principal of the Academy. 

"A meeting of the Society shall be held annually .on Anni- 
versary Day, and special meetings may be called as provided 
in the By-laws. 

"All monies received shall be paid to the Secretary, and by 
her paid over to the Treasurer of Abbot Academy, to be by 
him held, and invested as a separate fund in trust, as fol- 
lows : to wit, to be securely invested, and accounted for, as 
an Alumnae Fund, subject to the approval of the Trustees of 
the Academy : the income of said fund only to be used, at 
the discretion of the Committee of Appropriation ; but in no 
event shall the principal be drawn from the hands of the 
Treasurer, or otherwise disposed of than is herein provided." 

At the meeting held June 26, 1878, an amendment was 
voted permitting the initiation fee to be paid in installments. 
The officers of the Alumnae Association at the present date, 
1879, are — 

President : Mrs. Daniel Chamberlin, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents : Mrs. Richard Salter Storrs, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ; Mrs. W. P. Wallcy, Boston ; Miss Susannah W. Smith, 
Andover ; Mrs. Henrietta Learoyd Sperry, Danvers ; Mrs. 
Albert Al)bot, Andover. 

Corresponding Secretary : Miss Charlotte H. Swift, An- 
dover. 
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Recording Secretary : Miss Sarah A. Jenness, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer : Mrs. Selah Merrill, Andover. 

Committee on Semi -Centennial Catalogue: Mrs. Daniel 
Chamberlin, Boston ; Miss Charlotte H. Swift, Andover ; Mrs. 
Henrietta Learoyd Sperry, Danvers. 

Committee of Appropriation : The Principal of Abbot . 
Academy, Andover ; Mrs. Warren F. Draper, Andover ; Miss 
Agnes Park, Andover. 

To join this Association is an easy way by which former 
pupils may confer an important and permanent benefit upon 
the school of their choice, while they express becoming 
gratitude to their Alma Mater. 

The Association is under obligation to Mrs. Henrietta 
Learoyd Sperry for interesting Mr. William T. Levering of 
Taunton in its behalf ; and to him for an exhibition in the 
Academy Hall of his Arundel collection of pictures, accom- 
panied by a historical lecture upon art, by which a consider- 
able addition was made to its treasury. 

In 1875 the Principal requested leave of absence from the 
school for herself and sister for a year of foreign travel ; the 
generous response of the Trustees was as follows : 

" Miss McKeen, — I have great pleasure in communicating 
to you and your sister the following vote, passed at the last 
meeting of the Board of Directors of Abbot Academy : 

" Voted, That we renew to Miss Philena McKeen, and to 
Miss Phebc P. McKeen, the expressions of the high esteem 
in which their services are held for the time past by this 
Board ; also, that we wish for them a most agreeable and 
profitable visit to Europe, to continue during the next school- 
year, they receiving meantime their full salaries as instinic- 
tors in the Academy from the Trustees, while the Board also 
supply instructors to take their places in their absence. 

A true copy, Edward Buck, Clerk." 

Andover, April 17, 1875. 
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During the interim the headship of the school was com- 
mitted to Miss Henrietta Learoyd, now Mrs. Rev. Willard G. 
Sperry, of Peabody, who, supported by Miss Belcher, and an 
admirable corps of teachers, administered its a£Pairs with 
great ability. 

The last few years have been constantly adding to the 
comfort of the school-home, and to the advantages offered by 
the Academy. The dining-rooms at both Davis and South 
Halls have been enlarged, and the latter made particularly 
pleasant by the addition of a l)ay-window. The parlors, in- 
deed all the rooms, at Smith Hall have been newly furnished, 
and the Academy has l)een seated throughout with settees ; 
the driveway is well lighted, and the sidewalk, in its haixi 
coat of concrete, is a constant suggestion to the Street Com- 
misKioners of the town. 

In 1876 a " Chickcring s Grand " took its place in our little 
colony of eight square pianos, and for three seasons has led 
off in very ))rilliant Musical Matin^ics given in the Academy 
Hall by the best talent of Boston ; Madame Schiller, Sher- 
wood, Lang, Perry, Mmc. Riv^vKing, and Perabo have glad- 
dened and quickened the spiritual senses, not only of the 
school, but many music-loving friends in Andover. 

The same year a cabinet, admirably contrived for storing 
and exhibiting photographs, was built for the Academy, 
which a few months later came into its richest art inheritance. 

The story runs thus : One day, in a marble-shop in Boston, 
the honored President of Abbot Academy, Professor Park, 
observed a pedestal of highly polished Lisbon marble, which 
in beauty and form pleasantly recalled to him the long rows 
which line the walls of Italian galleries. He coveted it for 
Andover, and spoke of it to one of our Trustees, Col. George 
Ripley, at the same time warning him not to advise the pur- 
chase of it unless he was willing to pay for it, as he saw no 
other way ; whereupon, Mr. Ripley looking archly up, replied. 
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" I think we had better have it." No sooner was it in its place 
upon the west end of the platform, than a new and imperative 
want was created ; something worthy of the position must be 
put upon the pedestal. A copy in bronze of Michel Angelo's 
Lorenzo do Medici became the object of unswerving ambition. 
Through Miss Emily A. Means, then in Paris, inquiries were 
made at Barbcdienne's ; the largest size of his reductions 
would cost §240 in gold ; the resolution was taken. The 
first thirty dollars were given by six pupils ; instead of mak- 
ing up the audience at the Annual Draper Reading by invita- 
tion, as usual, tickets that year were sold at fifty cents each, 
and the sum realized lacked but ^70 of the required amount. 
The statue was ordered, and, upon its arrival, the balance 
was raised by the kindness of a few friends, who gave a rare 
entertainment: "An Hour with Mendelssohn" ; Mrs. Annie 
Sawyer Downs portraying the life and characteristics of the 
great composer, whose works were illustrated at the piano by 
her husband, Mr. Samuel M. Downs, the accomplished pro- 
fessor of music in the school, supported by his assistant. Miss 
Esther D. Goodridge, '78, and Mrs. J. W. Weston, vocalist, 
from Boston. 

The statue was unveiled and its history gracefully given 
by Miss Helen M. Bowers, '77. The receipts of the occasion 
more than rounded out the $240 in gold, and Abbot Academy 
became the owner of a fine copy of Michel Angelo's Lorenzo 
de Medici. The embodiment of " Thought " is enthroned 
before the school. 

The most novel of all " long-vacation improvements " was 
a veritable Avindmill, which surprised every one as the school 
assembled in the fall of 1877. There it was, excitedly whirl- 
ing upon the roof of Smith Hall, and flaunting out its claim 
to " eclipse " all foregoing inventions. But what it was really 
doing, was pumping water from the basement to the attic, 
from whence it was distributed to various parts of the build- 
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ing; tilis occupation was both useful and benevolent, for it 
spared the life of the man who was likely to fall a \'ictim to 
incessant pumping. - 

Andover winds were caught and bent to the wheel ; the 
" Eclipse " proved to be a great success.^ 

During this same autumn of '77, in order to secure to the 
future the whole of the beautiful grove contiguous to the 
grounds of the Academy, the Trustees bought of Mr. John 
Abbot fourteen acres, thus making the whole domain of 
Abbot Academy somewhat more than twenty-two acres. In 
liis letter of resignation, June 12, 1850, Esq. Farrar refers with 
pride to " our beautiful building and ample grounds," then 
one acre I Tlie good fathers of the school, long since gone, 
would hardly recognize the jilace now so enlarged, and diver- 
sified with garden, lawn, and grove, improved at first by the 
rare natural taste of tlie Treasurer, Mr. Nathaniel S>vift, and 
more recently laid out l»y ilr. Charles W. Gay, a professional 
landscape gardener, whose i)lans are being efficiently carried 
out l)y Mr. Warren F. Draper. 

1 The story of this special invention is worthy of record. It is this : Many 
years aj:o the Rev. L. II. Wheeler and his good wife made their way into the 
wilderness upon the southern shores of Lake Superior to carry blessings to the 
Indians, among whom they j)roi)osed to build their home. The problem was, 
how to quiet those wild, restless peoj)le, asd detain them long enough to receive 
the good which was offered. Some local occupation must supersede the chase ; 
their soil was well-adapted to the raising of grain, but without a market by 
which it could be sold to others, or a mill by which it could be ground, or even 
cracked, for tllem^clves. of what use was it to grow wheat? The good mi>sion- 
nry got out his jack-knife and went to whittling; — a shingle was turned into a 
windmill, so promising as to delight the government cariKMitcr at the station. 
But the constant pressure of present and multifarious duties pushed the little 
model siside, to wait till the missionary should have no more sick to visit, quar- 
rels to settle, sermons to jjrcach, or minor calls for what might be left of his time. 
This came to pass when at le*n;;th the good man slipped on the ice and broke 
his arm, and his son about the >ame lime was crippled by the falling of a tree. 
The combined wits of the two cripples wrought out and y)erfectcd the problem 
of the windmill with automatic regulation, and turned it jauntily into the wind 
to help both Indians and white men. 
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1829-1879. 

A REVIEW of the Course of Study in Abbot Academy is of 
some interest as a part of the history of female education for 
the last fifty years. 

No examinations for admission were required previous to 
the year 1867. In the early Catalogues of the school special 
terms are given for pupils " under ten," and not a few An- 
dover ladies remember gaining the very rudiments of their 
education there. 

The first printed schedule of English studies, which bears 
the date 1836, is as follows : 

Adams' Arithmetic, Bailey's and Day's Algebra, Playfair's 
Euclid, IngcrsoU's .and Webster's English Grammar, Hun- 
tington's Geography, Burritt's Geography of the Heavens, 
Sniellie's Philosophy of Natural History, Olmstead's Natural 
Philosophy, Lincoln's Botany, Comstock's Chemistry, Way- 
land's Moral Science, Al)ercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 

This course was revised and materially extended by Rev. 
T. D. P. Stone, when he became Principal, in 1839. In the 
department of Physics, Physiology, and Astronomy, with 
Mineralogy and Conchology by lectures, were introduced, 
while the religious teaching of all the sciences was combined 
in Paley's Natural Theology. The plan for History included 
America, England, France, Greece, and Rome, with the King- 
dom of Christ in all, as traced in Marsh's Church History. 
National and State Government, already recognized as a 
matter of interest to women, was to be studied by the lielp 

n 
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of Sullivan's Political Class Book. Dr, Watts softly opened 
the door to Metaphysics tlirough liis little treatise on the 
mind. Rhetoric, Logic, Evidences of Christianity, and But- 
ler's Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion were added 
to Mental and Moral Science of previous years. 

The only important additions which have since been made 
to this plan of study are. Physical Geography, History of 
English Language and Literature, an outline of Universal 
Literature, an extended study of Church History, and the 
History of Art. 

In Mathematics the course has never comprised anything 
beyond Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry ; except that for 
a few years, beginning with 1869, Trigonometry was added. 
But it was thought, after a time, best to make this optional 
with the History of the English Language, and the alterna- 
tive was so universally chosen, that Trigonometry was first 
practically and afterwards nominally dropped. An Abbot 
Academy girl of long ago writes concerning a teacher of her 
time : " She taught me to love Geometry above my natural 
food." It is to be regretted that this assistant could not 
have been retained for the half-century. 

From first to last Abbot Academy has been deeply indebted 
to the courtesy of both her older and her younger neighbors, 
Phillips Academy and the Punchard Free School, for aid in 
the illustration of the sciences. In the Circular of 1834 it 
is offered as one of the great advantages of grafting Miss 
Lyon's proposed institution on this stalk, that " Philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, purchased at gi'eat expense for the 
Teacher's Seminary, can be used for the benefit of the Fe- 
male Seminary." The Catalogue for 1835 states that " the 
philosophical apparatus belonging to the school is sufficiently 
ample to illustrate most of the subjects studied, and oppor- 
tunity is afforded of attending lectures on Chemistry in 
connection with tlie English School in town." Later Circu- 
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lars hold forth the advantages of attending lectures on Geol- 
ogy, Botany, Mineralogy, and Conchology at the " Teacher's 
Seminary," as the English Department of Phillips Academy 
was then called. It was the understanding between the 
Trustees of the two institutions, in the beginning, that this 
favor should be extended, and although the girls' school has 
gained many resources in its fifty years, it is still thankful 
for admission to the laboratory of the boys' school. In these 
later years both Mr. Goldsmith, Principal of the Punchard 
Free Scliool, and Mr. Merrill, like previous instructors of the 
natural sciences at Phillips, have been most kindly consid- 
erate in welcoming Abbot Academy students to witness ex- 
periments in Chemistry and Physics prepared for their own 
classes. 

It is a great thing to have good neighbors ; it is still better 
not to be dependent upon them. Abbot Academy needs a 
laboratory and a philosophical room, an increase of apparatus, 
and an endowment which would secure as competent a lady 
teacher of the natural sciences as the land will afford.^ 

This department received a strong impetus from the energy 
and the ability of Miss Learoyd (Mrs. Willard G. Sperry) 
when she had it in charge, and her enthusiasm won from 
friends an addition to the philosophical apparatus, valued 
at $221. 

In the same way the Academy owes its fine telescope to 
the enterprise and devotion of one of its teachers. A letter 
lately received from Miss Mary J. Belcher, in answer to some 
inquiries, tells the story of this acquisition so vividly that 
we take the liberty of making large extracts. 

1 Or perhaps the ideal arrangement would be for the three schools, Phillips, 
Punchard, and Abl)ot, to combine in building one detached laboratory for com- 
mon use, with one lecture-room and separate working-rooms, bringing together 
their treasures, and committing the most perfect appointments they could secure 
to the use of one professor, so fitted and endowed as to give the finest possible 
instruction to all, cither collcciivcly or severally or both. 

10 
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" For two or three years, as each succeeding class became 
interested in Astronomy, they lamented not having a good 
telescope. One day, 1 asked the class if, feeling tlie need of 
an instrument themselves, they would be willing to make a 
contribution towards one for the benefit of those who should 
come after them. They were to think about it, and, if in- 
clined, consult their parents. But I heard nothing more. At 
the end of the terra Clara Dwight,^ one of tlie class, slipped 
a note into ray hand as she carae to bi<l rae good-by, and 
hurried away to the waiting coach. Inclosed I found $85 ; 
the full sura she had received for teaching Gymnastics in 
the school, which, in her note, she said she wished me to 
receive as a nest-egg for the telescope. 

" This generous gift made me feel that I was committed to 
work for this end, and it gave me courage. Early the next 
term a subscrii)tion paper was circulated in school, with the 
understanding that it was for a free-will offering from those 
who could easily contribute, with no urging. This amounted 
to enough, I think, to make the money on hand §^200, or 
thereabout. 

" Meanwhile, one of the girls came to my room evidently 
burdened with something to communicate, and said 'Miss 
Belcher, I have been thinking about this matter and praying 
over it, and have made up my mind to give a hundred dol- 
lars to the telescope.' She had raoney in lier own right, and 
was accustomed to dispose of it as she liked. But she was 
not and is not willing I should raention her name in con- 
nection with the gift. 

" In ray zeal and ignorance I had estiraated tlie cost of 
an eight-inch telescope at eight hundred dollars and the 
begging. My next step was to go to Mr. George Ripley, as 
a live business raan and friend of tlie school, for counsel. 
His kindly inquiries and quickened interest as he offered 

1 Now Mrs. Alexander P. Ketcham, of New York. 
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practical suggestions, terminated with his wishing me all 
success in my undertaking, and saying that when the contri- 
butions amounted to $500 I might come to him, and he 
would give the remaining $300. Eoyal counsel this, and 
royally given. 

" Begging was made easy by the readiness of everybody to 
do something. The $500 being secured,^ I went to Mr. Rip- 
ley for ' the rest,' and further advice. He went with me to 
Mr. Clark of Cambridge, the manufacturer, to purchase or 
order an instrument, and learn what would be needful for 
an observatoiy. But, alas! Mr. Clark made no eight-inch 
telescopes with right ascension and declination circles for 
eight hundred dollars. 

" On the wliole, the most promising thing that lie suggested 
was to let us have, for $1200, one of the nine live-inch or 
or five-and-a-half-inch instniments which the government 
had ordered for observations on the transit of Veims, which 
was about to occur. 

" We were admitted into the very sanctum, where the 
wonderful work was going on. We had a cliarming visit 
with the venerable, interesting manufacturer, and returned 
home wiser tlian we went ; I to commence work again, 
where I should have begun at first, l)y writing to some of 
our l)est astronomers who had had experience in tcacliing, 
to learn how large, or how small, an instrument was most 
desirable for scliool purposes, how much it should cost, and 
how it sliould be mounted. Prof. Young and Miss Mitchell, 
and Prof. Estey of Amlierst, all advised the smaller instru- 
ment, live or six inches. Tliis was certainly a comfort. 

"Now I must raise more money, though it seemed as 
though I had already been to every one who would be likely 
to take any interest in the thing. The same generous girl 
who had given J^lOO before, came to my relief, and gave me 

^ A list of donors to the telescope will be found in the ApjKindix. 
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a fresh start with another $100. Then Mr. Joseph Smith 
gave $100, and Captain Perry $150. I wish these gentlemen 
could have known my gratitude for the readiness and lib- 
erality with which they helped me. Others contributed, 
until the money, all told, amounted to a little over $1300. 

"Our Trustees built the observatory making the cost of 
the whole, I believe, $2400." 

It was found most practicable to build the observatory as 
a cupola on tlie Academy, mounting the instrument on a 
brick pier, which rests on the foundations of the building. 
In connection, a room was finished in the attic, ^viih a large 
lutheran window looking westward, which, though too small, 
serves in summer tlie purpose of a studio. 

The telescope was mounted in the fall of 1875, and the 
new interpreter of the skies was fitly introduced to Andover 
people by Prof. Charles Young, then of Dartmouth, now of 
Princeton College. The twelve lectures on Astronomy which 
he ^ave in the Academy Hall were finely illustrated by the 
stereopticon ; they were learned without being tiresome, and 
held the interested attention of both citizens and pupils. 

For six years the department of Geology and Zoology 
received special stimulus from the annual visits of Prof. 
Sanborn Tcnney, whose frank, friendly face was always wel- 
come. He taught not only by the formal lecture in the 
Academy Hall, but in long delightful rambles with his pupils 
through the woods ; by turning up a stone he would intro- 
duce them to a whole city full of little folk hurrying to and 
fro upon pressing business, or often a new wonder by break- 
ing a bit of bark from a tree-trunk ; by the most common- 
place wall on the roadside he led his young disciples back 
till they were lost among primeval rocks, to find their way 
home, i)erhaps, by the songs of birds which to him were 
as familiar as the voices of his friends. His recent death 
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was keenly felt at Abbot Academy as well as at Williams 
College. 

It is to the effort of Prof. Tenney that the Academy is in- 
debted for its cabinet of birds. In May 1867, while Pro- 
fessor at Yassar College, he wrote to the Principal of Abbot, 
" Does your Institution wish to make a good beginning of a 
Zoological Cabinet? If so, I will make you a proposition 
which will secure to you all those things whicli you most 
need in teaching Natural History. I am going on a collect- 
ing tour, both to Lake Superior and the sea-shore. Now for 
the proposition : For one hundred dollars, sent to me on or 
before the first of July next, I will send you at least twenty 
splendidly mounted birds, consisting of Hawk, Owl, Wood- 
pecker, Cuckoo, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Sparrows, Finches, 
Grouse, Heron or Snipe, or both, and Duck. I will put in 
the Wood-Thrush, Scarlet Tanager, Oriole, and some of the 
prettiest warblers." His offer further included leading types 
of Batrachians and Crustaceans. The case was built under 
his special direction, and he added to the collection from 
time to time. Just as he was starting in the smnmer of '77 
upon tlie expedition to the Rocky Mountains from which ho 
never returned, he sent a box of minerals to the Academy as 
a gift, and wrote that he hoped to bring home many speci- 
mens whicli would be useful to its department of Natural 
History. . 

Interesting additions have since been made by other 
friends ; some butterflies and beetles were a gift from Mr. 
Frank G. Sanl)orn of Andover ; a Labiador Seal from Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, now Professor in Howard University; 
eighty-one Indian bird-skins from Rev. Henry J. Bruce of 
India, who also presented a set of models representing the 
costumes, castes, and occupations of Western India. 

The late lamented missionary. Rev. H. S. Wilder of Natal, 
sent in exchange for his daughter's instruction at one time 
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quite a little collection of gay African birds, shot and 
mounted by himself. 

The cabinet of shells presented to the Academy by Messrs. 
Frost and Coburn, was collected by a young but very genuine 
naturalist, Mr. Frank A. Wood,^ son of Professor Alphonso 
Wood, the noted botanist, begun as a means of recreation, 
it became a scientific treasure. After finishing his studies, 
when about to sail as a missionary to Syria, My. Wood was 
glad to leave his shells wliere they would have a permanent 
value, and offered the Qollection of three thousand specimens 
to tie school for very much less than their market price. 
An eminent concliologist who examined them carefully, said 
of them : " It is an exceedingly fine and valuable collection ; I 
know no larger or finer one out of the great city museums." 
The untimely death of the young missionary has sadly deep- 
ened the personal association of energy and self-sacrificing 
devotion which his character adds to this ob^ct of his boyish 
enthusiasm. 

The sul)ject of Physiology usually arouses much interest in 
the classes pursuing it. A help in this brancli the need of 
which is sorely felt, is a life sized papier-macli<3 model of the 
liunian form, a dissectible manikin, wliich would show the 
size, sliape, and adjustment of the \ntal organs. Such illus- 
trations are costly, but tlicy arc beyond price to those who • 
will never enter a dissecting-room, and yet are likely to want 
all the intelligence needful to the nurse or the mother. A 
little definite knowledge received at the age when mind and 
conscience are most impressible would do more than any- 
thini? else to cure the hv^rienic abuses under which the world 

' livY. Frank A. Wood died at Beirlit, Syria, July 1S78. " For seven years 
he had been in tlio Syria Mission. He was a man ot'hi^di culture, fervent piety, 
and jrreat zeal. He had a superior knowled;re of the Arabic lanpiajre, and 
was an enthusiastic teacher. Physically he was more athletic and vigoroofl 
than any other member of the mission." 
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groans, being burdened. If it is important for any human 
being beside the professional physician to learn the laws and 
the structure of tlie body, it surely is so for girls.^ 

Old scholars must remember in connection with their 
study of Physiology and Anatomy the grim outlines of the 
skeleton which aided in their instruction. It may interest 
them to know that in the days of his flesh this osseous per- 
sonage was a warrior. That he was a mercenary who grew 
very sick of his bargain must be inferred from the fact that 
he was a Pi-ussian in the British army, and was shot for deser- 
tion in Canada. What remained of him came into the pos- 
session of a Vermont physician, who found his bones useful 
in the tuition of private students of medicine. From him, 
after he retired from practice, the skeleton was purchased 
for Abbot ^Academy. It was really rather pathetic to see 
the grey-haired, bright-eyed old doctor, whose family, were 
all dead or scattered, taking the bony hand of this habitu^ of 
his office, and regretfully telling over its phalanges as he 
parted with it. Although not, as one of our Hibernian 
friends fancied, the cherished relics of the founder, these dry 
bones have at least had the honor of gathering about them a 
little human affection. 

Twenty-five years ago, the systematic study of English 
Literature was first introduced into tlie course of study. 
This addition is to be noted not merely for the sake of this 
particular school, but as marking progress all along the line. 
The only acquaintance with the English classics previously 
attempted was some analytical study of Young's Night 
Thoughts, Tliomson's Seasons, Cowper's Task, or Paradise 
Lost. Remombering this, we must recognize a sudden and 
wonderful advance in such a plan as this which Miss Blair 
arranged for Abbot Academy in 1854 : 

1 Since this pnra«;:raph was written the TrusteeB have ordered just what is 
Deeded from the manufactory in Paris. 
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* 

First year : Tlie History and Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage. 

Second year : Early English Literature. 

Tliird year : Literature of the Elizabethan Age. 

Senior year: English Literature from Elizabeth to the 
present time. 

Chamber's Cyclopaedia of English Literature was used as 
a text-book, " minor authors being omitted and classes read- 
ing with their teacher the principal plays of Shakspeare 
and the works of Milton, with portions of other important 
writers." 

Miss Lucy Larcom had lately inaugurated the study at 
Wlieaton Seminary, Norton, and it was soon after intro- 
duced at Bradford. At Mt. Holyoke, although a place was 
not found for it in the course until considerably later, the 
want was felt both by teachers and pupils ; and it must have 
been at this very same period, '54-'56, that a volunteer class 
was formed there to meet on recreation days with their Mil- 
ton teacher — Miss Catharine McKeen — for the general 
study of English literature. 

A large place in the curriculum of the Academy is still 
given to the history of our language and literature, and the 
direct study of our greatest writers both in poetry and prose. 
It is easy to notice in these classes the forming of tastes 
which which will lead to higher levels the reading of a life- 
time. 

To the history of English and American literature was 
added in 1862 an outline of oriental, classical, and modem 
European literature. Any outlook over so vast a field, must, 
of course, be superficial ; but it serves to teach the young 
student that the world is large, and all wisdom did not begin 
and will not die with us. 

The study of Church History was greatly broadened many 
years since, by dropping the text-book and sending pupils to 
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consult for themselves the first authorities on the subject, 
under the guidance of a syllabus prepared by the Principal 
for her classes. 

The Bible has all along been regarded as the centre of 
literature, as well as the guide and inspirer of life. Wliile 
our first object has been to enforce practical lessons of piety 
upon the hearts of pupils, we have also sought to keep the 
natural continuity and unity of the Scriptures before their 
minds. Hence, psalms and prophecies, proverbs and epistles, 
have been studied side by side with the personal history and 
public events in which they had their origin. We have tried 
to give comprehensive views of the Bible as a whole. More 
recently we have fallen into the ranks with those who are 
pursuing the national plan for Sabbath-schools. 

The latest important addition to the course of study is the 
History of Art. 

In the winter of 1871 a club was formed in Andover to 
study the history of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Its meetings were held, as they have since been, at the house 
of its founder. Professor E. A. Park ; it has now continued 
through ten winters, and has furnished its members with 
genuine work and keen enjoyment. Tlie enthusiasm kindled 
there was brought to the school, where the History of Art 
was first introduced into the course in 1873. 

Our general method of study is this : after a rapid survey 

of the field in Asia and Egypt, such attention as time will 

allow is given to architecture and plastic art in Greece and 

Italy. Beginning with the thirteenth century, the history of 

painting is taken up, noting the causes of its growth and 

decay ; the influences received from climate, nationality, 

govcrmncnt, and religion. As far as possible, acquaintance 

is made with the lives and works of the greatest masters, 

both of the Northern and the Southern Schools. 

11 
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By a steady growth, this has become an important and 
attractive department, with the beginning of an excellent 
collection of ilhistrations, representing the greatest artists 
of every period. This comprises four hundred and fifty 
photographs, one hmidred and seventeen etchings, two hun- 
dred and twelve heliotypes, two hundred and sixty-seven 
engravings, one Imndred and thirty-one casts, four oil-paint- 
ings, — one a copy of Correggio's Madonna in the Tribune 
of the Ufizzi, — a copy in alabaster of Pradier's Sappho in 
the Louvre, Pudicitia, in marble, from the Vatican, and in 
bronze, beside several smaller pieces ; Winter by Wolfe, 
Apollo Belvedere, Diana of Versailles, and Lorenzo de Medici 
by Michel Angelo ; Philatrice, a beautiful si)ecimen of Ameri- 
can work, and the great vase from Versailles presented by 
Phillips Academy. The entire collection numbers twelve 
hundred illustrations. Tliese have been gradually brought 
together within the last six years. 

In 1876 the Board of Trustees voted three hundred dollars 
for this purpose, to be expended by the Misses McKcen, then 
in Italy, and a few months later, at a cost of one hundred 
dollars, they ordered casts from Paris, which were selected 
by Miss Emily A. Means. 

The contrast in their circumstances may excite gratitude, 
if wc turn back their records to April 12, 1853, and read 
how, after mature deliberation, " the Treasurer was author- 
ized to procure drawing-patterns, not to exceed in value the 
sum of ten dollars, for the use of the school." 

As new studies have been added without lengthening the 
time, it has been necessary to crowd others ))ack into the pre- 
paratory department, so that many branches formerly in- 
cluded are now required for admission to the regular course. 

Study of Languages. — In the early days of the school, as 
already related, the study of Greek was commenced with no 
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little zeal. To become alJe to read the New Testament in 
the original, was the limit of the undertaking. Even this 
modest and praiseworthy ambition soon flagged we infer, as 
Greek was dropped in 1837. It reappears, however, in the 
Catalogues of Mr. Farwell's time ('44-'64), the Memorabilia 
and Iliad being added to the Testament. When Jiliss Has- 
seltine revised the curriculum in 1854, Greek was omitted 
while the Roman bill of fare was lengthened. 

The Latin works to be read are first specified in '36. Tliey 
are Caesar's Commentaries, Pliny's Letters, Cicero's Ora- 
tions, Virgil, and Sallust. The authors now studied are 
taken in the following order : Caesar, Virgil, Cicero's Ora- 
tions, Sallust, Cicero's Essays, Livy, Horace, with occasion- 
ally two or three Satires from Juvenal. 

As to Modern Languages, French has been from first to 
last the constant quantity. 

One of the girls of fifty years ago has lately written " But 
the crcme de la creme was the French class ; for were we 
not honored with the instructions of William G. Schauffler, 
D.D. Ah me ! he was truly a hero among us girls." Another 
of that class writing years ago from the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, remarked to her school-mate, " How strange a story 
it would have seemed to me, had I been told when he was 
our teacher in Andover that he would one day teach my chil- 
dren in the far-off city of Constantinople." 

It might have completed the sense of strangeness if they 
could )}oth have foreseen that his son Henry Schauffler and 
her daughter, Caroline Hamlin, were to come, each in due 
time, from that " far-off city," to teach that same language 
in the old Academy at Andover. 

The Theological Seminary has many times repeated the 
favor of lending Abbot Academy a teacher of modern lan- 
guages, as the well-known names of James Means, George 
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B. Little, Henry A. Schauffler, Charles H. Learoyd, and Ed- 
ward G. Porter, attest. Joshua Huntington, M.D., though 
afterwards teacher and physician was a student of theology 
when he taught French and (Jerman in the schools. 

Voltaire seems to have been the favorite author of fifty 
years ago. At least Charles XH. and the Henriade are the 
only works prescribed to be read beside the " French First 
Class Book." One cannot tell, however, what may not have 
been in this mysterious first class book ; " Tlie Exile of 
Siberia " and the " Death of Socrates " are specified, as well 
as extracts from Racine and Moliere. 

In the Catalogue of 1839 it appears that daily conversa- 
tions in French are introduced, and pupils are required to 
make translations into French from " Mrs. Hannah More's 
Sacred Dramas." 

In Mr. Farwell's time there was a great blossoming out in 
the languages. Not only was Greek restored, but Italian, 
German, and Spanish, were added. The German course pro- 
posed nothing further than Schiller and DeWette's Bible. 
The opportunity to get instruction from an educated German 
family named Reitz, residing at that time in Andover, gave 
an impulse to the study of their native language. 

For many years Abbot Academy has offered rare advan- 
tages for the study of French. The distribution of boarding 
pupils in three families, which was looked upon at first as a 
necessary evil, has proved a positive good. 

When a colony swarmed from the old hive and settled in 
Davis Hall, it was not foreseen that they would begin to 
speak in a strange tongue. But any one spending a day in 
that house might sit with the young ladies at table, call on 
them in their rooms, and meet them in the halls without 
hearing a word of English, except during two hours of recre- 
ation when they are allowed their vernacular. 

Thus isolated, young ladies gain a mastery of the language 
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much faster than they could, trying to use it at one table of 
a large dining-room, hearing, meanwhile, English all about 
them. Various experiments in the exclusive employment of 
native French teachers have resulted in our present arrange- 
ment as preferable for us. American women best understand 
American girls, and one who has been thoroughly trained 
abroad, knowing by experience every step of the transition 
from her own to the foreign language, can give them admira- 
ble instruction along with that home influence which is woith 
more to them than any gift of tongues. This daily drill from 
an accomplished American teacher is supplemented by the 
tuition of a native French professor. Every Saturday for 
seven years past has brought Prof. Henri Morand from Bos- 
ton to give lessons to the classes, and to enliven the Davis 
Hall family with his inexhaustible anecdotes and quick 
French wit, while keeping their ears attuned to the accent of 
his native speech. The present course makes pupils ac- 
quainted with the master-pieces of Fenelon, Voltaire, jDor- 
neille, Racine, and Moliere. It includes a critical history of 
French literature, studied and recited in that language, and 
graduates are expected to write and converse on ordinary 
subjects correctly in French. 

Up to the year 1876 the study of languages was optional, 
separate diplomas being given for English, Latin, and French. 
It was hoped* that this plan might befriend those who were 
debarred by lack of time, money, or brains from gettin;; any- 
thing more than an English education, while all who had it 
in their power would gladly secure a more liberal culture. 
But a girlish ambition to finish school-days early inclines so 
many to content themselves with a diploma earned as quickly 
as possible, that it is found better to embody Latin, with either 
French or Gennan, in the required curriculum. 

The system which has proved for ten years past so suc- 
cessful for French has now been adopted for German at 
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South Hall, where pupils studying that language, grouped 
about a teacher educated in Germany, arc learning not only 
to read, but to talk. 

So this accidental organization in three Halls of different 
sizes turns out to be the happiest arrangement wliich could 
have been contrived for the cultivation of the three languages, 
English, German, and French. 

Painting and Drawing were taught for some time by Miss 
Lucretia Johnson, now Mrs. Jlcv. William B. Wright, and 
later by Miss Blanchard, afterwards wife of the artist, Wil- 
liam T. Carlton of Boston. The interest thus awakened was 
continued through years by Miss Mary J. Belcher, whose 
quick perception of truth put her upon the best terms with 
nature : 

" Hand in hand with her she walked, 
Face to face with her she talked," 

and introduced her scholars to the same companionship. 

At present the place is filled by one who brings to it both 
talent and rare culture. Miss Emily A. Means, who qualified 
herself for her profession by several years of study abroad. 
In Paris she was the pupil of both Lefebvre and of Couture. 

The Department of Music has been directed for the last 
nineteen years by the refined taste and high musical culture 
of Samuel M. Downs, formerly organist at Park St. Church, 
and more lately at the Old South Church, Boston. The fine 
qualities of Mr. Downs both as teacher and gentleman have 
made him an important element in the success of the school 
during the present administration. His pupils learn, accord- 
ing to their capacity, not only to play, but to apprehend and 
to love whatever in music is choicest and best. 

Vocal Music has always been included in the regular 
tuition. Among the theological gentlemen who taught it in 
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their Andover days were the late Rev. Sereno T. Abbott, '35, 
Rev. Leonard Tciiney, '42, now of Barre, Vt. ; Rev. A. H. 
Coolidge, '52, now of Leicester, Mass. ; Rev. Charles H. 
Learoyd, '60-63, now of Taunton, Mass. 

Andover ladies who have given Abbot Academy the benefit 
of their accomplishments for a longer or shorter time, as 
teachers of the piano, are Mrs. James Means (then Miss 
Elizabeth P. Johnson), Miss Isabella Dove, Mrs. Francis H. 
Johnson (Miss Mary Dove), and Miss Abby B. Carter. 

Miss Mary H. Noyes whom the pupils of Miss Hasseltine's 
time will remember as their music teacher, has now her homo 
in the family of her brother-in-law. Prof. Charles A. Aiken, 
at Princeton, N. J. Miss M. E. Matthews who was working 
with great enthusiasm to improve this depaiiment during '57 
and '58, afterwards taught in Bradford Academy, and in 
Springfield, Mass., but of late years has devoted herself to 
the education of Chinese students who have been committed 
to her care at Northampton. 

A school is fortunately located which can enjoy the quiet 
and freedom of the country and still have access to the choice 
things in music, eloquence, art, and science, which are to be 
found in the great centres alone. Through Mr. Downs's 
friendship with musical artists, many players and singers of 
a higher order than are often to be heard in so small a town, 
have been induced to visit Andover. The Academy is within 
an hour's space of the Music Hall in Boston. Young ladies 
studying the History of Art find their best illustrations in 
the engravings of the Public Library and the statuary and 
paintings of the Art Museum of the neighboring city. There 
is an annual pilgrimage to. the Natural History Rooms in 
Boston, and another to the Botanical Gardens at Cambridge. 
Perhaps the first excursion of this nature was that some 
twenty-five years since, when Prof. Guyot invited the Geology 
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class before which he bad been lecturing to visit his cabinet 
at his house in Cambridge. One who was of the party says : 
"He put aside his work and entered into the busmess of 
entertaining us with all the zest of a boy, leaving a delightful 
memory to those whom he welcomed so cordially.'^ Prof. 
Guyot was, perhaps, the first hired lecturer ever employed in 
the school, for this same lady continues : " We were very 
much elated when we were rich enough to offer him fifty 
dollars for a course of lectures on Geology. He had too 
much zeal for science to find the sum too small, and gave us 
some admirable lectures." On an earlier page of the same 
letter she had written : " Prof, and Mrs. Stowe, whose daugh- 
ters were in school, were true friends. The school was poor 
then, and not able to pay for many lectures, and Mrs. Stowe 
was so good as to come occasionally and give us ' talks,' as she 
called them, descriptive of scenes and incidents of European 
travel. Those talks were charming, with touches of poetic 
sentiment on a ground-work of keen observation and good 
sense, enlivened by bits of humor. Prof. Stowe also gave us 
some very interesting and insti'uctive lectures on the history 
of the Bible. 

This favor from Mrs. Stowe brings to mind a recent kind- 
ness from another Andover authoress. A year since, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps was jxjrsuaded to give the school her 
course of lectures on " The Modern Novel," prepared for the 
Boston University. The privilege of hearing these thought- 
ful and finished papers was the more appreciated as the 
writer's delicate health so seldom allows her to perform any 
public service. 

Another Andover lady to wliom the Academy has been 
often indebted not only for most interesting lectures, but for 
bringing her ample resources to the rescue when the teacher 
of literature or of history has failed for a season, is Mrs* 
Annie Sawyer Downs, wife of the musical professor. 
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Many distinguished persons attracted to Andover by the 
Theological Seminary leave pleasant memories of themselves 
in Abbot Academy also. Vivid glimpses of foreign lands are 
not unfrequently flashed into the monotony of school life. 

One memorable episode of this sort in the fall of '73 was a 
visit from three London clergymen — delegates to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. No sooner were these English guests seated 
on the platform than the school burst forth singing : 

" God save our gracious queen," 

and after one verse of that time-honored anthem, they went 
on singing in the same familiar strains : 

** God bless our native land, 
Firm may she ever stand," etc. 

The unexpected greeting evidently touched a tender chord, 
and not only in their warm responses at the time, but in their 
more public speeches afterward the visitors alluded to this 
reception as beautifully expressive of the bond between the 
two countries. 

As they passed out of the Hall, many of the young ladies 
shook hands with the distinguished strangers, and thanked 
them for their delightful addresses. One of the gentlemen, 
alluding to this afterward in Lordon, remarked : " I was 
struck with the difference of manners between English and 
American school- girls. Every one of those girls had some 
ready reply ; some would even take the initiative and make 
some pleasant remark to us. Now a bevy of English school- 
girls meeting strangers in that way would have blushed and 
cast down tlicir eyes, and barely have found courage to 
answer questions." 

" The shyness of the British maiden is probably considered 
by her countrymen more becoming to a school -girl," was 
suggested, but the reply was : " By many English ladies, 
])crhaps; but 1 think English gentlemen generally like better 
the case and frankness of the American school-girl." 

12 
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In 1868, and for some years following, Rev. Dr. Labarce, 
formerly President of Middlebury College, delivered before tlie 
higher classes of the Academy a course of lectures on Inter- 
national Law. Events then recent gave a fresh reality to 
the questions he discussed, and the young ladies learned with 
the liveliest interest all he taught them, in his clear, instruc- 
tive style, about treaties and embassies, blockades and priva- 
teers, while they drew a deeper lesson of longing for that 

golden day when, 

" The battle-flags * are * furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world, 
* Where * the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in universal law/' 

The lectures of Prof. Alonzo Gray, Mr. Sharp, Prof. 
Dimond, Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, and Prof. Niles, as well as 
of Prof. Tenncy and Prof. Young, already mentioned in their 
several specialities, have been among the helps of the past. 

The Art of Reading has received more than ordinary 
attention in Abbot Academy. As early as 1839, great in- 
terest in this accomplishment was roused by the Principal, 
Mr. Stone, who had been trained from his boyhood in the same 
house in which Porter's Rhetorical Reader was made. When 
he left the school in 1842, the standard he had set up was 
by no means suffered* to sink : for the department happily 
passed into the care of Prcf. William Russell, that pioneer 
of elocution, whose taste and culture gave dignity to his art 
through all New England. For ten or eleven years the 
school enjoyed his instruction. 

From '62-'G5 Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, the late lamented 
Dean of the School of Oratory, Boston University, was show- 
ing both teachers and pupils how to reform faulty tones and 
put in tunc the organs of expression. In '66, when he ceased 
to lecture in Andover, a student in the Tlieological Seminary 
was engaged in his place. 
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The first association of this young man with elocution in 
the school was of considerably earlier date. When a mem- 
ber of Phillips Academy, he heard iat one time that Prof. 
William Russell was to give a Reading at the Hall of the 
Ladies' Seminary. The young Phillipian was out of spend- 
ing-moncy, but he was full of elocutionary fire, and burned to 
hear the great reader ; so after the audience was assembled 
and the door was shut, he stole up the stairs and listened in 
the entry. As he thrilled to the tones of the veteran eloeu- 
tionist, the boy — John Wesley Churchill — little dreamed 
how soon he was to be his successor not only as teacher of 
his art in the young ladies' school and his own Academy, but 
Professor of it in the venerable Seminary on the Hill. For 
twelve years past the Academy has enjoyed, every sunmier, 
the admirable training of Prof. Churchill. 

In 1868 a former pupil, Mrs. Irene Rowley Draper, '43, 
offered a prize of $30 to the best reader in Abbot Academy, 
as her husband, Mr. Warren F. Draper had already done for 
Phillips. This gift was afterward increased to $40, and has 
since l>cen annually repeated. After two years, however, it 
was thought better to appropriate this sum, which the generous 
donor allowed to be used in any way most conducive to good 
reading, to securing a few private lessons from Prof. 
Churchill for each of the readers elected rather than to give 
it in prizes to three of them. It lias l>een found that young 
girls do not require the stimulus of a prize to induce them to 
do as well as they can on a public occasion ; moreover, in a 
thing which is so much a matter of personal taste as reading, 
nothing valuable seemed to be gained by attempting through 
a committee to determine precedence. 

This annual reading has proved not only a most attractive 
entei*tainment to the assembly of invited guests who attend 
it, but a constant influence to keep alive an interest in the 
subject throughout the school, and an opportunity for the 
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best readers to secure personal instruction from Prof. 
Churchill which could be had in no other way. 

The election of these readers is on this wise : twice the 
niunber finally wanted are first chosen by the ballots of their 
classmates, each class being allowed a certain proportion. 
The young ladies thus selected read before the assembled 
school, and out of their number, half are elected, without re- 
gard to classes, by a new ballot of pupils and teachers. This 
test reading is an ordeal hardly less exciting than the public 
occasion. 

The Library of the Academy is not large for a school 
fifty years old, but as it has been gathered under a sense of 
actual need, it has a goodly proportion of books in constant 
use. 

How early a l)eginning was made we have not been able to 
learn, but the Catalogue of 1842 speaks of a library among 
the advantages of the school. Quite a number of books in 
the early time were given by the widow of Rev. Dr. Wisner ; 
the Tract Society presented their publications to the value of 
twenty dollars ; the set of Waverley Novels was a gift from 
Edward Buck, Esq. 

Some years since, the Senior Class desiring opportunity to 
refer in connection with their studies to some of the learned 
articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, undertook to place the set 
of bound volumes on the shelves of the library. They went 
out begging, and soon came back, money in hand, delighted 
with the generosity and good nature of Andover gentlemen. 

For many years past a certain percentage of the yearly re- 
ceipts has been devoted to the purchase of books ; so that 
their increase, if not rapid, has been easy and continuous. It 
points a contrast in circumstances, to turn from the choice 
and costly little collection of aii: books thus acquired within 
the last few years, and read in the records for Oct. 13, 1858 
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a formal vote of the Trustees that Rev. S. C. Jackson be 
" empowered to procure for the Academy, Smith's Biographi- 
cal and Mythological Dictionary, by exchange in part for 
Hutchinson's History of the Geology of Massachusetts." 

The Library now consists of a little more than one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty volumes. Besides these, the 
treasures of the Theological Seminary and Memorial Hall 
Libraries are fully accessible to the teachers, and partially 
so to the pupils of Abbot Academy. 

Tlie Abbot Courant, a small magazine which has been 
issued by the pupils of the Academy for six years past, serves 
the purposes of stimulating literary ambition, sending a 
pleasant letter of Andover news to subscribers, and preserv- 
ing a record of school events. The originators of this peri- 
odical, one of whom is now associate editor of a more public 
journal, fondly fancied it was an enterprise without precedent 
in the school ; but historical research, after its wont, goes to 
prove there is nothing new under the sun. We hear of 
"lively contributions" to a "small manuscript paper" called 
the " Work-Basket," in Prof. Brown's time. 

In the Andover Advertiser for July 23, 1853, appeared the 
following item : " The concluding exercise at the examina- 
tion of Abbot Academy on the 19th of July 1853, was the 
consideration of the contents of a paper called ' The Experi- 
ment,' established by the pupils during the term. The pros- 
pectus was read, terms given, contributions and advertise- 
ments solicited. On the announcement of such a formidable 
rival, we began to tremble for the fate of the Advertiser. 
Extracts from tlie four numbers published were given, exhib- 
iting very distinguished ability and unusual versatility of 
talent. Subjects of vital importance — from Mother Goose's 
Melodies to the invasion of Turkey, and the probable conse- 
quences of a war — were discussed in a manner worthy of 
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diplomatists Twelve young ladies took part in reading 

from their cherished hebdomadal, and it was quite a pleasant 
conclusion of the occasion. When it was stated that the 
paper was discontinued, the fourth niunber closing its exist- 
ence, we breathed more freely with regard to the success of 
the Advertiser." 

The classes of '71 and '72 issued a pair of rival papers, 
called "The Knife" and "The Fork." They were very 
sprightly, but too pointed and slashing in their style for 
permanence. 

The Courant is doubtless the first periodical really pub- 
lished by the school. With a fair patronage from old scholars, 
there seems no reason it should not live and thrive ; and its 
record of current events will be invaluable to the school- 
historian of 1929. It has been cordially praised as " bright, 
original, and feminine," by its exchanges in Hansard, Yale, 
and other colleges, and has enjoyed the singular honor of 
having one of its stories translated into Dutch for a magazine 
in Holland. 

Physical Culture has received attention from the earliest 
days. Mr. Lamson drilled the girls in military tactics, 
using for a parade-ground the Academy Hall, which was not 
finished until 1834. 

Calisthenics was practised in Mr. Stone's time, '39-'42, if 
not before, and continued until displaced by the more vigor- 
ous " New Gymnastics," in 1862. A Gymnasium is one of 
the great needs of the Academy. It is not without much 
inconvenience that the largest recitation-room is daily 
adapted to this purpose. And the exercise, which is spirited 
and helpful under all its disadvantages, would be far more 
satisfactory if it could have any airy apartment of its own 
with ample room and verge enough, furnished with a few 
simple gymnastic fixtures. 
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Mr. Far well encouraged horseback riding, by turning the 
little circuit behind the Academy into a riding-school, and 
acting as master when the young ladies chose to hire horses 
from the livery-stable. 

At present, regular exercise is required both morning and 
afternoon either in the way of gymnastics, active sports, or 
walking. It is found quite feasible in Andover to allow girls 
the freedom of the streets and the fields. 

In the matter of health, the friends of the school have 
cause for the deepest gratitude to the Lord of life. Death 
has never darkened the doors of Smith Hall. No epidemic 
more serious than half a dozen cases of measles has ever 
effected the school-family since it began to be, twenty-five 
years ago. 

In these days when so much anxiety is felt as to the san- 
i'jary influence of boarding-schools, it may be cheering to 
Iiear the testimony of experience that there are at any rate 
two sides to the question. While health sometimes breaks 
down, of course, in this large household as in private fami- 
lies, cases are by no means infrequent where young ladies 
improve in this respect at school. If this were a medical 
treatise, we might follow the example of the great alarmist 
on this subject, and give particular cases, with dates and 
symptoms. It is no uncommon thing for our teachers to 
liear the remark, " I never was so well in my life as since I 
have been in Abbot Academy.'* It is nothing strange that 
the simple, regular, wholesome regimen of a life full of cheer^ 
ful activity without excitement, in a locality famous for pure 
air, should conduce to such a result. 

So far as we are able to trace the former members of the 
school, the best educated of them seem to have no less 
physical ability than the more ignorant to bear all the bur- 
dens and fulfil all the functions of life. 
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In the earlier days of the Academy, the training of 
teachers was made a prominent object. Now that 

" Every gate is thronged with suitors, 
All the markets overflow,*' 

we can hardly realize the need of well-qualified female 
teachers which must have been felt fifty years since. There 
is still " plenty of room at the top ; " then, there was plenty 
of room all the way down. 

In the first Catalogue issued by Abbot Academy particular 
attention is promised to those preparing to teach ; and in 
1839-40, the very year, by the way, that the first State 
Normal School of Massachusetts was established, a regular 
" Teacher's Course " embracing three years, was laid out ; 
and ladies pursuing it were given the opportunity of experi- 
menting upon the Preparatory Department in the art of 
teaching. None under sixteen years of age were admitted 
to the Teacher's Course, and none over twelve to the Pre- 
paratory. Pupils not falling into this classification were also 
admitted, and a synopsis for 1840 gives the number of girls 
over fourteen years of age as ninety-six, under fourteen as 
twenty-three. 

In Mr. Farwell's time, though there was no longer a spe- 
cific course for those fitting themselves to be instructors, 
lectures on teaching were announced. 

In later years, while there are always young ladies in the 
Academy who think of teaching as a vocation, the proportion 
of such is not so large as in many seminaries. Still there 
are not a few who have no need of a profession as a means 
of support who covet it as a continued stimulus to mental 
activity, and as a definite line of usefulness. This feeling is 
cherished in the school, along with the principle always 
enforced, that the home is the very foundation of the state, 
and its claims are paramount to all others. Girls are urged 
to consider their education incomplete till they have learned 
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to do some one thing so well that the world will count it 
worth paying for. They arc taught that every woman should 
he aijle to earn for herrxlf an honest living; and if wealth 
releases them from that necessity, it is that they may have 
leisure to do that great amount of work which society needs 
to have done l)y woman's hands, but can never pay for. 

The school-year has always been closed whh public exam- 
inations interspersed with music and " compositions." Since 
written examinations in all branches have been required, 
only so many of the oral have been given as might afford 
visitors a good oppoi-tunity to judge of the work done in 
school. 

Formerly, what was considered the severest test of scholar- 
ship, the examination in Cutler's Analogy, was held Anni- 
versary morning ; but of late years the weariness and excite- 
ment of the day have been lessened for the graduates by 
substituting class exercises, and the vine planting. 

As the Hall of the Academy is far too small to accommo- 
date the i)e()i)le wlio assemWc on Anniversary-day, it is the 
custom for the school and its guests, after the young ladies 
have performed their parts, to adjourn to the Old Soutli 
Churcli for the oration and giving of diplomas. It is an in- 
convenient necessity, yet not without its compensations. The 
change of air, the long train of bright-faced school-girls pass- 
ing down the street, led by their dignified trustees, and fol- 
lowed by (heir predecessors in school — tlie welcome of the 
cluircli decked with flowers by ladies of the village, — the 
organ voluntary, — the galleries crowded with expectant 
friends, — altogether it is a i)leasant change. The occasion 
i:as ];ccn honored by addresses from some of our ablest 
speakers. 1 

The diplomas are presented to the graduates by the Prcsi- 

1 A list of Anniversary Orators in Appendix. 
18 
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dent of the Board, Prof. Park ; and his brief addresses have 
been gems sparkling with beauty and wit, which shoukl have 
received a permanent setting. It was hoped that a collection 
of them might enrich this volume ; but alas ! they were com- 
mitted only to the air that syllabled them, and cannot be 
recovered. One is quoted on i)ages 10-14 of this volume, and 
one which some reporter rescued from the common fate is 
given in the Appendix. 

The Old South never witnesses a scene more beautiful and 
suggestive than that semicircle of girl-women arrayed in 
festive white and roses, yet pale v/ith the meaning of the 
hour, gathered aboit the grand figure of the prophet who 
opens for them the door out of school into the world, with 
kindly Vvords of parting, high words of hope, and solemn 
tones of benediction. 
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1829-1879. 

The glory of the school is her daughters. As she sum- 
mons them to rejoice with her on her fiftieth bii*th-day, she 
finds among them women not a few of whom a royal mother 
might be proud. 

While she loves to record those who have made to them- 
selves an honorable name, she never forgets that many of 
the noblest and most useful lives, both of men and women, 
are hidden from the world. 

In gathering information for the Semi-centennial Cata- 
logue, circulars of inquiry have been sent to all former pupils. 
Tlic same mail has brought from one a brilliant report of 
books written, charities founded, offices held; and from 
another the brief response, " nursing an aged mother," or 
" caring for my little children." 

" In the nice ear of Nature, 
"Which song is the best ? " 

Let no old scholar imagine that her part of the world's work 
is undervalued because her name and exploits find no men- 
tion in the History of the Academy. God alone can sum the 
harvests of human lives. The intelligent thouglit, the loving 
fidelity, the silent heroism which is making the unseen ser- 
vice of the home a blessing, not only to the household but 
the country, can no more be reported here than sunshine and 
air can be printed. "Tlieir record is on high." We can 
speak only of those whose histories lie most open to the 
public. 

99 
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Tliaf was not a conunoii-place company of girls who first 
went in and out under the Ionic porch of the new Acad- 
emy. Tlie Stuarts, the Woodscs, the Adamses, danglitcrs of 
thinkers, wei-e by inheritance and nature, full of ideas, of reli- 
gious aspiraiiona, and intellectual ambitions. In their midst 
was the first missionary who was to go forth from llie new 
school, and here is the picture of her as they saw her. 

" How vividly do I recall one of my class, tlie nearest and 
dearest, by whose side I sat. AVliat a face she had ! Full 
of sweet sensibility, where waves of feeling chased eacli otlier, 
like tlie lights and sliadows on those mountains opposite my 
window. Everything al)Out her betokened a peculiarly tine 
grain in her make-up. Quietly from her brothers parsonage 
in the AVest Parish, Henrietta Jackson came and went, her 
face flushed with the exercise of her long walk." 

So writes Margarette AVoods Lawrence, looking back tlirough 
half a century. The eyes that rested so fondly on the sweet, 
shy seatmate watched her through the outward calm and 
inward struggle of her girlhood, the outwaril hardship and 
inner peace of her womanhood. They followed her across 
the seas, as the wife of Cyrus Hamlin, and marked how the 
gentle devotion of the lovely missionary melted Greek and 
Armenian into reverence for her faith. And when that lial- 
lowed grave was made ui)on tlie lonely Isle of Rhodes, the 
faithful schoolmate took \\\) her pen and portrayed in a book 
the beauty of that life, and the fc;hining of celestial light on 
the dark river.^ No one who has read that record can forget 
the touching scene where the young mother, with the com- 
posure of a sublime faith, makes known to her poor little 
girls the terrible loss which overshadows them. 

Three of those little daughters, Henrietta, Caroline, and 
Abliie, came in after years to the old Andover school. They 

1 Liglit on ih« Dark nivor; or Memorials of Mrs. Henrietta A. L. Hamlin, by 
Margarette Woods Lawrence. 
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boro about them their mother's loveliness with a touch of 
their father's genius. They brought from their home on the 
Bosphorus, a certain Oriental charm of romantic liistory and 
glowing imagination, but not without the faitliful conscience 
and the fervent consecration of the true missionary child. 
Every one of them lionored here the name which they were 
proud to bear. 

In the very first year of its existence, then, Al)bot Acad- 
emy was permitted to aid in the training of one who was to 
serve the kingdom of Heaven as a foreign missionary, and it 
has never since lacked for messengers to carry its Cliristian 
teaching to the ends of tlie earth. 

In Constantinople, tliis school has had opportunity to do 
good not only through Mrs. Hamlin, but Mrs. Everett (Sera- 
l)liina Haynes, '45), Mrs. Washburn (Henrietta Hamlin, '58), 
and Mrs. Grosvenor (Lily Waters, '72). And now Clara, 
fifth daughter of Rev. Dr. Hamlin, wlio graduated in 1873, 
adding lustre to the name her sisters had left so briglit, has 
gone to be a teacher in the Constantinople home. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the death of Mrs. 
Everett, but those who knew lier here still sjieak of her with 
a brightened eye, which shows liow pleasant a vision rises at 
the mention of her name. During the years '42 and '43 she 
was sharing the cheerful hardships of Abbot Academy com- 
mons, and making most scholarly use of the advantages of 
the school. Meanwhile she formed the acquaintance which 
determined her eai^thly destiny. Her missionary work was 
largely identified with that Girls' Seminary at Constanti- 
no]jle, in v/hich American Christians have since l.>ecomc so 
much interested through Miss West. Her labors were 
wrought with a joyous enthusiasm, but they were too great, 
and too early vrore out her life. Her memoirs are M'rittcn 
in a book called " The Missionary Sisters." In later days, 
her blithe and gentle fpirit reappeared in the school which 
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her memory honors in the person of licr daughter, Lizzie 
Reed, '74, who bears the name of lier adopted parents. 

As Ilenrietta Ilamlin Washburn is wife of the President 
of Robert College, and Lilian Waters Grosvenor of one of its 
professors, they are not technically missionaries ; yet their 
lives cannot but be a mission of love wherever they are, and 
the work they share as helpers of their husbands is vital to 
Christianity in the Turkish capital. Indeed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Washburn were regular missionaries of the American Board 
from 1859 to 1869. 

Our latest messenger to Constantinople is Miss Martha J. 
Gleason, '69, who sailed Dec. 14, 1879. She is to share the 
duties of Mrs. Schneider, as city missionary, and undertakes 
her work with an ardor which scarcely takes note of 
sacrifice. 

From Aintab, Turkey, Mrs. Americus Fuller (Amelia D. 
Gould, '56), writes of her school-days in Andover : " I re- 
member with great interest the prayer-meetings held in Miss 
Hasseltine's room, and the influence they had upon me, then 
young in the Christian life. The necessity of entire conse- 
cration to God's service, the duty and importance of leading 
others to Christ, was constantly urged upon us by our beloved 
teacher. In that still hour God came very near to us." 

Three of the Abbot Academy missionaries wdio have gone 
to Turkey were residents of Andover. ilrs. Beebee (Sarah 
Wardwell,'52), who after five years of loving labor made her 
grave with her people at Marash, Mrs. Livingstone, and ]Miss 
Rebecca Tracy. The last two were daughters of the well- 
known physician. Dr. Stephen Tracy, and inherited an in- 
terest in missions from parents w^ho had given some years to 
the work in India. 

One of her old companions has written : " Her school 
friends well remember the petit figure of Mai-tha Tracy, as 
she moved among them with quick, energetic step. She dis- 
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tingiiished herself by her superior scholarship, and won tlic 
admiration of lier companions by the uncommon excellence 
of her compositions. This talent afterwards showed itself in 
her pleasant, vivacious letters to her home friends. Iler ac- 
counts of the trials and hardships incident to her missionary 
life she always clothed with so much humor and sprightli- 
ness as to rob them of half their repulsiveness." 

The ten years of Mrs. Livingstone's life at Sivas were full 
of earnest work, and when the health of her husband com- 
pelled them to return to this country, she addressed herself 
no less faithfully to the duties of a Massachusetts pastor's 
wife. She died at North Carver, Mass., in 1874. 

Another native of Andover, whose zeal for a life of self- 
denial was first cauglit in a Juvenile Missionary Society in 
Dr. Jackson\'3 parish, devoted herself to the good of the 
Cherokee Indians. AVhen a member of Abbot Academy 
she was Mary A. Frye, a beautiful and earnest girl, already 
doing good as she had opportunity. In 1844 she married 
Rev. Worcester Willey, and entered on her hard and adven- 
turous life at Dwight, Indian Territory. She not only taught 
in the boarding-school, but she took wild Indian girls into 
her family to civilize. He who best knew her daily life says 
of her : " Uniform calmness, seK-possession, and Christian 
kindness, gave her great influence among tlie people. After 
five and a half years of incessant toil in happy and cheerful 
endurance, the Master called her to himself on the 23d of 
Sept. 1850." Slie, too, in later years was represented in her 
old school by a daugliter. 

The Academy has had the privilege of sending to Japan, 
during this wonderful crisis of change, three energetic young 
workers, with their leaven of Christian truth. 

Miss Maria Gove, '67, mai-ried John Berry, M.D., and went 
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to Kobe, Japan, in 1872. Their efforts to seek and save 
have been divinely prospered. Througli his profession. Dr. 
Berry lias gained influence with the government as well as 
the jieoplc. Dr. Taylor who accompanied him and his wife 
in one of their " dispensing tours " wrote home : llrs. Berry 
generally had a crowd around her, whom she interested by 
showing pictures and telling Bible stories. Her direct work 
for the kingdom of Christ I think was fully as effective 
as any. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Berry returned in the fall of '78 to 
their home in the East, after a visit in this country, they took 
with them among tlicirmew comrades, one who will be long 
and dearly remembercij, at. Abbot Academy, both as scholar 
and teacher, Isabella Wilsoh, ^74, Mrs. James II. Pettee. 
Meanwhile, Ellon Emerson, '77, Mrs. Otis Gary, had gone 
on with her ln^h^jidj a«d wais ixjady with a warm heart to 
welcome them to their new liom^. ^ . 

At one station in Japan are centered with their husbands 
these three, who feel that their power of service has been 
developed by Abbot Academy ; three who are praying with 
their very lives, " Thy kingdom come ! " 

Mrs. Gary writes to the Principal of the Academy March 
21, 1879 : " It may be of interest to you, if to no one else, 
that the Abbot Academy girls of Japan have received per- 
mission from the Gentral Government and the home churches 
to reside in Okayama. We are hoping that the fall will find 
us in permanent homes in this city of thirty-three thousand 
people with out-station work in a parish of a million. The 
woman's work has already a good start. Gould you desire a 
better opening for three of your girls ? 

" You liave probably heard that a little girl in Ghina on 
lookhig at the picture of Abbot Academy Ilall, said : ' Mamma, 
is that where our souls go when we die ? ' 

" She did not have to be in the dear old place to recognize 
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what a good place it is ; even a child's mind could take it in 
at a glance. 

" Be sure of tliis, that Japan s Abbot girls will send 
warmest greetings to tlic Semi-centennial, and wish the best 
future to the school where they enjoyed so mucli." 

Abbot Academy is proud to lay some claim to Mrs. Sarah 
Foster Rhea, wliose fervent zeal and eloquent sjieech liave 
made her a blessing to her own countrywomen in her widow- 
hood, as she was to the Nestorians in her happy wifehood. 
Mt. Ilolyoke is her Alma Mater, but lier career of active 
service was commenced as a teacher in Abbot Academy. 
Tlirougli "the Tenneseean in Persia" she has prolonged tlie 
influence of her husband's life, so prematurely ended ; and 
under tlic direction of the W. B.F. M. for the Interior, she is 
kindling many hearts to a new interest in missions. 

Mrs. Martha E. Williams Sherman, '34, earned the gos- 
pel ))ack to the Iloly Land, whence it came to us. AVith 
her husband, she was a witness for Christ in the city of 
Jerusalem from '39 to '42. Slie died in her own country in 
184G. 

In the Sandwich Islands the school has had two represen- 
tatives ; Martha Cooley, '56, the wife of Rev. Thomas Jones, 
missionary of the Church of England, and Lois S. Iloyt, wife 
of Rev. Edward Johnson. Mrs. Johnson went out with her 
husband in '3G and, though he died in 1867, still remains a 
missionary at Waioli. 

Turning to India, Abbot Academy may claim some share 
in the usefulness of Mrs. Henry M. Scudder (Fanny Lewis, 
'36). Though now so identified with the Central Congre- 
gational Church in Brooklyn. Dr. and Mrs. Scudder were 
twenty years valued missionaries in Madras and vicinity. 

*' If 1 reach heaven," writes Mrs. Scudder, " I shall look 

14 
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around in the hope of recognizing some of the clear native 
children for whom I have prayed, and the Christian converts 
who will assuredly lie tlierc to join in the song : " Worthy is 
the Lamb tliat was slain, and hath redeemed us to God l>v liis 
blood out of every kindred and }:eople and nation.' " 

Mrs. William E. DeRiemer (Emily True, '57), s[;ent witli 
her husl^and the ten years from '08 to '78 in CitIou. Ilcr 
life there was full of activity, teaching women and children 
things both temporal and spiritual, and comforting the hai>- 
less young widows to whom life was only less dreadful than 
"the flaming death." Not only her fluent tongue but hov 
musical skill proved a priceless insti'ument of usefuhiess. 
Now, Mrs. DeRiemer is a missionary in turn from India to 
America, rousing the interest of Cliristian women wherever 
she goes in their imfortunatc far-away sisters. 

The last missionary who has gone from Ihe school to India 
is Emma S. AVilder, '74, wife of Rev. George II. Gutterson. 
When a young girl, Mrs. Gutterson was brought by her 
missionary parents from Africa, and left at Abl)ot Academy 
to receive her education. She spent five years in the scliool 
as a pupil, and two as a teacher, and was married from it as 
a daughter from a home. In December 1878 her old teachers 
and her pupils commended her to God and liis work, as slio 
and her husband went couraireouslv on their way over the 
seas to tell of Jesus Clirist in the land of Drahnia and 
Buddha. Their new home is at Dindiirul, iladura District, 
Southern India. 

This case recalls another way in which the (juiet old school 
at An<lover is knit to distant lands. 

Tlic Lindlevs, the Grouts, the Roods, the Wilders, the 
Pixleys, the Ilardings, the Blodgets, the Ilandins, the 
Wrights, the Dyingtons, the Blisses, tlie Fords, and the l>irds 
have placed their children here for instruction, and it lius 
always been esteemed by trustees and teachers an lienor to 
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be entrusted witli the daughters of those who have expat- 
riated themselves for the sake of Christ. 

It has been for many years customary, by an annual con- 
tribution of teachers and pupils, to support some heathen 
girls at the mission schools in different parts of the world. 
These foster daughters of Abbot Academy in China and 
Ceylon, Persia and Africa, have in most cases gone back 
among their people to shed light as intelligent Christian 
women. 

Wliile we do all honor to the foreign missionaries among 
our alumnae as our advance guard, we do not forget that 
lives spent at home are often just as laborious, devoted, and 
useful. 

" The desire that every girl should go forth as a Christian 
worker," which old scholars not unfrequently speak of as 
the strongest impression they received of the spirit of the 
school, lias surely been, in large measure, granted. 

No thouglitful eye can rest wifliout a shade of kindly fore- 
boding on a group of young creatures carrying the ardor of 
high purposes out from the shelter of school into the cross- 
winds of the world. But teachers who have long watched 
with mother-like solicitude tliis annual outgoing from the 
homestead, liave thanked God and taken courage as the years 
have borne witness to so much patient, efficient, womanly 
work wrouglit under the great master. 

" It is not altogether a useless life," writes one, " if we do 
something to sustain a healthful moral and Christian atmos- 
phere about us." And this we have a right to liope the mul- 
titude of Abbot Academy girls are doing far and near. 
Hundreds of them are trying to fulfil the great command : 
" Do good as yc have opportunity." Some of them are 
leaders in benevolent enterprises. For instance : Mrs. Emily 
Adams Bancroft, '31, of Jacksonville, 111., is President of an 
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association which has in charge the poor of the city, Presi- 
dent of a Foreign Missionary Society, manager of a Free 
Reading-room, Secretary of a Temperance Union, Secretary 
of a Female Education Society, which since her connection 
with it has educated over nine hundred young ladies, fitting 
them to become teachers or to fill some important place in 
society. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Emerson Humplirey of Chicago, the able 
Secretary of tlie Woman's Board of Missions for tlie Interior, 
whose recent " Ten Years Review " has been received witli 
so much interest, was both jnipil and teacher at Abbot Acatl- 
emy. The same is true of Mrs. Judge Briggs (Amanda B. 
Hebard), whose w^ords of welcome opened the interesting 
meeting at Kalamazoo, where tliat report was ])resented. 
Mrs. President Brooks (Cynthia Page), delegate from tlie 
Baptist Board on the same occasion, is also an Abbot 
graduate. 

Miss Theodosia Stockbridge has found for herself a mission 
field among boys, which she has cultivated with untiring tact 
and earnestness. The incidents of her success would be full 
of interest and encouragement if she were willing to make 
them public. 

Mrs. C. D. Robinson (Abbie C. Ballon) is one of the 
founders of Codle Home and Hospital at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, a charital>le institution vrhich, though under the care of 
the Ei)iscoi)al Church, is open to all creeds and nations. 

Marv Tuttle Chase, with licr husband Prof. T. H. Chas:e, 
has been for nine years laboring earnestly as teacher and 
writer for the frcedmen. One year when they felt the need 
of " rest and change " they took it, not by ceashig to work, 
but by changing the material from negi'oes at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Georgia, to Indians in Wisconsin. 

" Mir.s Rebecca Tyler Bacon, daughter of Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., died at New Haven, Ct., Oct. 26, 1878. She 
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was a woman of rare gifts, of great intelligence, and of extra- 
ordinary ability. She had the true missionary spirit in a self- 
sacrificing devotion for the welfare of others, especially of 
the unfortunate and the debased. The Normal Institute at 
Hampton, Va., was much indebted to her wise management 
for its successful organization, and tlie impress of her mind 
and spirit will remain while that institution stands. She 
was a power for good in her native city, wlicre her counsel 
and direction were given to many public and private charities 
with untiring devotion. Her faithful and tender ministry, as 
the eldest daughter and sister, amid trials and sorrow are 
best appreciated hy those she cheered and comforted and 
strengtliened." ^ This noble character had a part of its early 
growth under the shelter of Abbot Academy. 

Another old scliolar who expended not a little earnest care 
upon tlie freedmen, laboring at Roanoke Island, Columbus, 
Ga., Apalachicola, Fla., is Mary II. Kimball. For five years 
past she lias been acting as a sort of city missionary under 
the auspices of tlie Relief Committee of Salem, Mass., and is 
deeply interested in starting a reading-room and a home for 
working-girls in that city. 

Mary Bates Merriam, '58, who had seen some service as a 
foreign missionary on the Western Coast of Africa — an ex- 
perience embodied in her book, " Home Life in Africa" — 
devoted herself for some time to the same race in Virginia. 
Her missionary spirit finds its field now among the poor of 
Boston. 

Miss S. A. Jenness, who now has a school in Baltimore, 
Md., went immediately after graduating in '64 to teach a 
pu])lic school of freedmen in Savannah, Ga. It was in that 
chaotic jieriod just after the war, while the negroes were still 
bewildered with freedom ; and her letters from the midst of 
her work were rich in the strangely mixed comedy and 
tragedy of the time. 

1 American Missionary, December 1 878. 
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Miss Annie L. Grout, daughter of Rev. Aldcu Grout, so 
well known as missionary in Africa^ taught for a year in 
Atlanta University. 

Miss Tolman,wliom the girls of '52 will remember as their 
music teacher, is now, as the helpmate of the home missionary, 
Rev. Charles Seccombe, on the farther borders of Nebraska, 
showing how mucli hardship one can cheerfully bear for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake. 

One of the Academy's daughters, Miss Sarah L. Cum- 
mings, '61, has lately entered upon a new field as city mis- 
sionary of tlie Central Church at Worcester, Mass., and the 
pastor writes of her : " She takes hold of the work with won- 
derful tact, good judgment, and sympathy. The work is new 
for our church, so that our people arc learners; but Miss 
Cummings takes hold of it like a veteran, and she has 
become indispensable to us." 

Amia Maria Smith, who in 1840 was a school-girl eagerly 
drinking in the varied influences of Andover, is now '' in full 
strength and vigor, though on the verge of sixty," conduct- 
ing a boarding and day school on the very summit of the 
Blue Ridge in the village of Jacksonville, Floyd Co., Virginia. 
This school though the centre, is by no means the limit, of 
her labors. The region around her is missionary ground, 
and she joins with her minister and his wife in trying to cul- 
tivate it. They have started Sunday-schools at different 
points all over the county, where in many cases there was 
not only no Sabbath-school, but no day-school. Tlic land is 
possessed by Dunkards and by "Hard Shell Baptists," who 
" teach their children that the Sunday-school is an institution 
of Satan, and they had better go hunting or fishing or playing 
marbles than to attend it." Through rain and heat these 
ladies go to hold their schools in log-cabins or under a roof 
without any walls, or more frequently still in th.e ojicn air. 

Nor do they spend their strength for naught " The good 
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seed seems to be springing up," writes Miss Smith. " Books 
are read with avidity, and the county has been supi)lied with 
the best we could obtain. Our schools increase in numbers 
and interest, and the children of these ' Primitive Baptists ' 
come and stand on the outside, listening with rapt attention, 
but refusing to read the Bible, as they are forbidden to take 
any part. I trust that this county, which from its natural 
resources might l)e one of the foremost in the state, will 
emerge from this darkness into a pure, solid, educated 
Christianity." 

'There is practical patriotism I If our schools can send out 
Women to civilize and Christianize the waste places like this, 
there is hope for the republic. 

But the " old scholars " who are working with Christ to 
seek and to save that which was lost are far too manv, 
thank Heaven ! to be chronicled here, and they do not need 
this record. Dies dedarabit. 

Po far as the Alumnae have had a distinct vocation, by far 
the largest number, of course, have been teachers. Among 
these are Mrs. Pease, formerly Miss Mary W. Chapin, for so 
many years Principal of Mt. Holyoke Seminary ; Miss Re- 
becca J. Oilman, lately deceased, for some time Principal of 
Bradford Academy ; Miss Mary B. Briggs, teacher of litera- 
ture at Wheaton Seminary, Norton ;'Miss Susanna C. Jack- 
son, formerly Principal of the Oirls' High School at Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; Miss Mary Cornelius, Principal of a family 
school at Newton ; Miss Julia M. Edwards, teacher in the 
Seminary at Rockford, 111., and also Vice-President of W. B. 
of il. for Interior ; Miss Martha Vose, afterwards Mrs. Nor- 
man Hazen. 

But this is a list with which it is dangerous to meddle ; 
one knows not where to stop. Therefore we will not begin 
u])on the throng of younger graduates who have shown great 
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]>romisc in this profession. Beside tliosc teaching in schools, 
several have undertaken the instruction of Chinese youths in 
their homes. 

The roll of writers begins with the beginning of the school. 
Among the girls gathered the first morning were two embryo 
authors, who had already, at eleven years old, wrought each 
other up to their first literary venture — a contribution to 
the Youth's Companion. 

One of thehc friends, Elizabeth Stuart, was destined to ;mss 
into the heavens from the full noontide of her dav as wife, 
mother, and author, bequeathing to her only daughter her 
name, her pen, and her intense, artistic, sensitive nature. 
Her character has lieeii i>ort rayed with great delicacy and 
vividness by her husband. Prof. Austin Phelps, D.I)., in '•The 
Last Leaf from Sunny Side."' Mrs. Phelps was the writer 
of '" The Angel over the Right Shoulder," " The Kitty Brown 
Series," '-Tell-Tale," ''Peep at Number Five," "Sunny Side," 
and a numlicr of children's books i;ublished cnonvmouslv. 

The other of these two schoolmates, Ilarriette Woods, 
daughter of Dr. Leonard Woods, lives to harvest the fruits 
of an uncommonly prolific life. She has done the usual work 
of a pastor's wife, has labored in the temperance cause, has 
taught a class of city truckmen, has gathered in her own 
house a Sabbath-school of Roman Catholic children ; she 
ministered in the army hospitals, she finds her " present 
duty and pleasure in carrying the gosprl to the doors of a 
parish of very poor colored people " in Brooklyn, X.Y. She 
has also written and published one hunch^cd and fifty-two vol- 
umes, "in everyone of which it has b.een luraim to set forth 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners." But the main business 
of her life has been, as she considers, to train hei; '" six sons 
for us<^fulness in this life, and happiness in the life to come." ^ 

1 Of these sons, one is ft physician nnd instructor in Ilarvard Medical Cul- 
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She was the wife of the late Abijah R. Baker, D.D., and is 
the author of " Tim, the Scissors Grinder," " Cora and the 
Doctor," " Courtesies of Wedded Life," " Every-Day Duties," 
etc. Many of her books are published under the pseudonym 
Madeline Leslie. 

Mrs. Baker's sister, Margarette Woods, wife of Edward A. 
Lawrence, D.D., has already been alluded to in connection 
with her best known work, " Light on the Dark River." 

A gift for writing ran in the blood of the Stuarts. Two of 
Mrs. Phelps' sisters, who were also members of the Academy 
in those opening days, were preparing to interest and influ- 
ence hundreds of young readers. Sarah, Mrs. Prof. Robbins, 
whose newspaper articles are always so welcome, has written 
a great number of juvenile books, as the " Win and Wear 
Series," " Highland Series," and " Green Mountain Series." 

Abbie Stuart, the late Mrs. George N. Anthony, was the 
author of " Durham Village," " Our Boys," and " The Circus." 

The youngest and most famous heiress of the blood and 
the gift, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, spent her earlier school- 
days in Abbot Academy, but was educated mainly under Mrs. 
B. B. Edwards. 

Maria L. Cummins, *45, was the author of various works 
of fiction ; one of which, " The Lamplighter," gained an ex- 
traordinary success. 

Mrs. Sarah Lord Hall, '66, has published one book, " Child 
Life in New England," which, it is hoped, is not to be her 
last. 

Miss Julia Fletcher, who has so early made herself famous 
as the author of " Kismet " and " Mirage," was a bright, fair- 
haired young girl in Davis Hall in 1867. 

Not a few whose interesting " compositions " used to please 
their schoolmates here have since been giving pleasure to 

lege, three are clergymen in the Episcopal Charch, and the youngest is in course 
of preparation for the ministry. One has died. 

15 
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vastly larger circles through newspapers and magazines ; as 
Mrs. Eddy (Aunty Hamilton), Mrs. Lowell Mason (Marie 
Mason), Miss Emily P. Hidden, Miss Alice French (Octave 
Tlianet), and others whose names are likely to be much better 
known a few years hence than now. 

One of the originators of the Abbot Courant is now sharing 
her husband's duties as an editor, and her experience is pleas- 
antly suggestive of the possible fitting together of home and 
profession in woman's work. " I love the life," she writes, 
" it is so manifold and active ; and then 1 think myself the 
happiest of people because it is not altogether domestic. I 
enjoy my housekeeping, but that is not the sum and sul> 
stance of everything, and my great delight is that I am able 
in this way to keep as wide an outlook as my husband does ; 
besides all that, we have that thorough good comradeship 
which is the dearest thing in the world to accompany every 
days' ups and downs." 

Another lady, who was here in '58, has " spent much time 
during the past sixteen years in the principal libraries of the 
United States in compiling catalogues." 

A few are, or are preparing to be, professional artists; 
Mrs. S. P. Grozelier (Sarah A. Peters, '36), highly esteemed 
as a portrait painter ; Miss Emily A. Means of Andover, 
whose work on the walls of Phillips Academy, as well as her 
own Academy, bears witness to her skill ; Miss Fanny 
Osborne, who has lately opened a studio in Pcabody with 
flattering prospects of success ; Mrs. Fanny Fletcher Pai^ 
ker,'72, of Winchester, who is taking portraits in crayons; 
Miss Mary C. Wheeler, '66, who has improved her natural 
gifts by years of study abroad, and is still painting in the 
Louvre. 

V One lady, Emily Webb, '60, has a photographic gallery at 
Wilmington, Delaware, and does every part of the work her- 
self, " from taking pictures to cleaning the plates." 
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Many have made music their speciality. 

Charlotte Flint, '49, has not only been a teacher of music, 
but soprano singer in concerts and in various important 
churches of New York ; Dr. Prentiss's, St. Thomas' Church, 
tlie Church of the Messiah, the Dutch Beformed on 5th Avenue 
and 29th Street, and most recently at Dr. Van Dyck's, Brook- 
lyn. She is known to fame under the three names, Miss 
Flint, Mrs. Wm. Clark, and Mrs. George Higbee. 

Mrs. Faith Huntington Hooker of Boston, is a teacher of 
vocal music, whose theory and training have high value in the 
eyes of physicians and public speakers as well as singers. 

Two Andover girls, who inherit their taste and talent from 
their mother, Mrs. Abbic H. Cutler Abbot, also a loyal 
daughter of Abbot Academy, are finding music their pro- 
fession, one as a popular teacher in Boston, the other as a 
public singer in Philadelphia. 

Laura A. Wentworth, 'GO, who commenced her career as 
music teacher at twelve years old, and as organist at four- 
teen, is now winning in those capacities a salary of $1600 a 
year at Lexington, Ky., where she is connected with Sayre 
Institute. She gave music lessons in Abbot Academy during 
her last two years at school, and since then has been a popu- 
lar teacher at LaGrange College in Tennesee, Monticello Sem- 
inary in lUhiois, and Elmira College, New York. Her old 
schoolmates will be touched with sympathy when they know 
that her present name, Mrs. William Fowler, tells the story 
of scarce four years' rich wedded happiness cut short by the 
death of her gifted young husband. 

Mrs. C. H. Dane, whom the girls of '61 will love to remem- 
ber as " Mate Chase," after two years of study in Europe, 
taught music at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and for four years 
past has done so in California, at Los Angelos and Santa 
Rosa. 

Miss Theodosia Stockbridge, whose name is pleasantly 
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mentioned in almost every letter of reminiscence from pupils 
of President Brown's time, has long had a high reputation 
as a teacher of music, first at Hanover, N.H., and afterwards 
at Clinton, N.Y. 

One of the more recent pupils. Miss Lilla Means, has pre- 
pared herself for the same profession under Pruckner at the 
Stutgard Conservatory ; and another, Miss Anna Fuller, 
under* Schuloff, at Dresden. 

Some, if they could not be distinguished fnusicians them- 
selves, have come as near it as possible, like Maria Derby, 
'48, wife of the organist J. D. C. Parker, and Sarah Brigham, 
'63, wife of Prof. Junius W. Hill. 

One Abbot Academy girl, Annie M. Edwards, '55, enjoys 
the distinction of being the first woman appointed as post- 
mistress in the United States, It was at Rockford, 111., as 
successor to her husband, M, Smith, Esq., who had been 
killed in the war. Her eventful record since then has been 
on this wise : she married in 1865 Maj.-Gen. A, L. Chetlain, 
shared his fortunes while he acted successively as a Union 
General till the close of the war, U. S. Assessor of Internal 
Bevenue in Utah for two years. Consul at Brussels for three 
years. Since they took up their residence in Chicago, Mrs. 
Chetlain has been one of the managers of the Home for the 
Friendless, one of the Vice-Presidents of the State Industrial 
School for Girls, officer of a literary society, etc. " I find," 
she writes, "that the training and instruction I received 
while attending Abbot Seminary have been of great benefit 
to me during all the varied experiences of the past twenty 
years." 

Miss Emma E. Newman, '56, reports herself as a home 
missionary preacher in Illinois, " busy and happy, working 
with all ' her ' small might directly for the highest results." 
She remarks of her education, "I was strongly influenced 
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while at school by the literary and religious atmosphere of 
Andover. I have always thought it an inestimable blessing 
to have been so situated as to receive the results of the 
highest Christian culture, and I am sure that what I took in 
at the pores has been quite as valuable to me as what I 
deliberately learned." 

So far as we can learn, only one of the Abbot Academy 
girls as yet has entered the medical profession, and she, 
Adeline S. Hutchinson, M.D., of Minneapolis, Minn., formerly 
of Andover, has reached it through difficulties which seem to 
give her a right to success. 

One former pupil is matron of the Home for Females, 
Rutland Street, Boston ; another, assistant matron of the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum, Berkeley, California. Two 
or three gave themselves to the work of nurses during the 
war. One has been for thirty-one years a " seedswoman," 
and remarks in reporting herself, " I feel that my education 
at Andover has been of advantage to me in the prosecution 
of my business. My particular line of study now is Botany." 

Another, Emily Ames, the daughter of a well-known 
Boston artist now deceased, is an actress. 

Not a few have found through their marriage ample use 
for all the culture their school-days afforded ; as for instance, 
the wives of Hon. George S. Boutwell, Judge Aldrich of 
Worcester, Hon. Edward S. Tobcy, Rear Admiral Green, 
President Brooks of Kalamazoo College, Professors Hitch- 
cock, Hardy, and Emerson, and the lamented Prof. Putnam 
of Dartmouth, Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover, Bishop 
Clark of Rhode Island, Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D., of Brooklyn, Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of Boston; 
and in fact prominent clergymen in such numbers that it is 
invidious to begin to name them. 

Our records are by no means so complete as we could wish. 
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but they show that at* least two hundred Abbot Academy 
girls have entered upon the cares and joys of the minister's 
wife ; a large number have married physicians, others law- 
yers, college presidents, professors, and other teachers. The 
Semi-centennial Catalogue proves that the women whose 
names it enrolls are sharing the lives of business men, 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, musicians, 
artists, journalists, army and navy officers, railroad men, 
and sea-captains. From one we hear how she made her 
husband's ship a home, crossing the ocean with him more 
than a score of times ; from another, how she lias shared 
her husband's adventures as engineer, gold-miner, stock- 
raiser, — " sometimes independent, then, again, without a 
cent, living almost always on the extreme frontier," making 
narrow escapes from "guerillas, Kiawas, and Cheyennes." 
Into every part of the country, into almost every condition 
of life, these women have carried whatever they learned in 
Andover. Let us hope there is truth in the conviction tlius 
expressed by one them : " In my opinion. Abbot Academy 
trains girls to be earnest and useful anywliere. No matter 
what stations they are to fill, their Andover life will liave 
been a good preparation. If rightly improved it is a foun- 
dation upon which any after sti-ucture may safely rest." 

Another old scholar — she is a widow who has liad a 
family to rear — doubtless speaks for many in saying : " To 
t€ll the pecuniary advantage my education has obtained for 
me would be impossible ; still more impossil)le would it be 
to tell with what blessed comfort it has helped me over the 
rough and weary ways of life. 1 believe I am a truly grate- 
ful daughter to my Alma Mater." 

In the circular of inquiry to former pupils the question was 
a^ked : " Have you pursued any particular line of study since 
leaving school ? " To this a minister's wife returns the an- 
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swer, not more witty than pathetic, " Economy," And one 
of the mothers writes in reply, " I think any person who has 
the rearing and training of children is obliged to make 
human nature a study. If I have engaged in any special 
branch it is this, and .extremely interesting, although some- 
times very trying, I find it." 

The studies most cultivated by ladies since leaving the 
Academy seem to be literature, history, modern languages, 
art, and music ; while some, mainly teachers and writers, 
have continued their researches in less frequented paths. 
Not a few in later years have gone to countries where the 
very best advantages are to be found to improve themselves 
in music, painting, French, or German. 

The pupils of these fifty years have been gathered frona 
twenty-nine States of the Union, one of the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, South America, England, India, Persia, China, Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Sandwich Islands, Turkey, and Syria. 
They arc now, no doubt, even more widely dispersed. Should 
not this venerable mother be so endowed that she may send 
forth her daughters fully furnished unto every good work ? 

The constituency of the Academy has mainly been from 
families where Christian principles, earnest purposes, and 
habits of refinement have prepared young girls to make the 
most of the advantages given them. Wliile the sad and dif- 
ficult task of teachers has sometimes been to undo, as far as 
possible, a bad home-training, it has far oftener been their 
genial duty to sow good seed in soil made ready by patient 
years of parental culture. 

That small, heroic class of girls, who wrest their education 
from unwilling circumstances, has been often represented 
and always honored here ; but there has never been any ade- 
quate provision for their aid. The Trustees have dealt with 
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Buch cases as generously as they could afford, but there is 
sore need of a scholarship fund for this purpose. 

In 18G9 a lovely girl from Cincinnati suddenly died in the 
last vacation of her Senior year, and her brother, Rev. D. A. 
Easton, as the fittest monument he could rear to her memory, 
founded a scholarship of $1000 in her name at her Academy, 
which has ever since yielded fifty dollars annually for the 
assistance of some deserving pupil. 

For ten years past, a good man of Andover who is not in 
the habit of letting his left hand know what his right hand 
is doing, has given from sixty to seventy-five dollars yearly, 
for the same object.^ 

In 1877, Rev. George E. Street of Exeter, founded a schol- 
arship from property left by liis niece, Mary G. (Minnie) 
Lewis, '73, of Harrisburg, Pa., to perpetuate her influence in 
the school where she had made it sweetly felt in her life- 
time. But the funds which her uncle was at liberty thus to 
invest, though originally $1000, had so greatly depreciated 
that they will require years to regain their value and become 
available. 

So fifty dollars annually from the Enmia Easton Scholar- 
ship is all the Trustees are sure of having to meet the anxious 
inquiries which often come from parents with many daugh- 
ters and few resources, or from poor girls hungering for 
knowledge.^ The regular necessary cost of board and tuition 
is three hundred dollars a year ; so that this one scholarship 
only pays one sixth part of one pupil's expenses. 

Are there not among our alumnae, women now in affluence 
who remember the thwarting poverty which harrassed their 
own youth ? How could they get a liigher pleasure from 

^ At the Semi-centennial this benefaction took permanent form as the Hannah 
Brewster Scholarship. 

^ We thankfully record that this statement which was presented at the Semi« 
centennial ceased to be correct before the morning was out, as will be seen in 
the last chapter. 
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money than by doing for an endless succession of school-girls 
what they once vainly wished some one would do for them ? 
The cruel inequality in the helps afforded yoimg women as 
compared with yoimg men, proves that society has not got 
beyond considering that education is a luxury for the one, a 
necessity for the other.^ 

The charges at Abbot Academy, while necessarily high 
enough to meet running expenses, have always been low 
enough to repel those who wished to place their daughters in 
a school made exclusive by its costliness ; so the main body 
of pupils has always been made up of those most comfortably 
removed from either poverty or riches. Still there are, and 
have always been, in the Academy young ladies from very 
wealthy families ; there are many among the Alumnae who 
have ample means at their command. What more graceful 
tribute could they pay their Alma Mater than to found a 
scholarsliip fund which would enable her to bestow on their 
less fortunate sisters the advantages they enjoyed without an 
effort of their own ? We would not have the needy taken up 
and carried, if we could, but we ought to give them a helping 
hand which would make it possible for them to climb. 

For the sake of their own daughters, rich men ought to 
make provision along with them for those who are forced to 
buy knowledge with self-sacrifice and hard endeavor. It is 
good for girls who have always had education pressed upon 
them, and all their wants supplied for the asking, to come 
into boarding-school intimacy with companions who have 
been trained by the straitened circumstances of the home to 
self-denial, energy, and diligence. Such girls add sinews of 
strength to a school. 

We cannot close a chapter about former pupils without 
a tender thought of that great company who have passed for- 

1 The scholarship funds at Phillips Academy amount to $59,200. Those at 
Abbot Academy, March 1680, $6,400. 

19 
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ever out of sight. It is impossible to pay individual tributes 
to those whose memory lingers like a heavenly fragrance 
about the ]jlace which they loved in their girlhood. One 
saintly life, however, we can liardly choose but mention, for 
it belonged to Abbot Academy hardly less than to the home 
where it began. " Katie Fiske," of Bath, Me., after her four 
years at school and graduation remained here because An- 
dover air was so much more friendly to her asthmatic lungs 
than that of her native place. Her scholarly mind made her 
valuable as a substitute when one was needed among the 
teachers and as tutor to any one who required private in- 
struction; but she was a power among us mainly by the 
strong and clinging love which bound her to her Saviour, 
the gentle foilitude with which she bore the yoke x)f ^illness 
which had been laid uix)n her youth, and the sweet sympathy 
with which she passed out of her own life of limitation and 
suffering to live in the lives around her. One has lately 
written of her: "The remembrance of her gentle uncom- 
plaining life and kind twilight talks, in both of which her 
child-like ChristiaLnity was so quietly shown, have done more 
for me than any person outside of my own family has done, 
or ever can do." Katie received her release from earth Feb. 
1, 1877, when visiting her Andover friend, Miss Clara E. 
Palmer Mrs. Lyon), at Concord, N.H. 

And thus, one by one, the multitude of " old scholars" are 
crossing the silent river ; some gathering up with them the 
hopes of their morning, some breaking away from the busy 
noontide, and othei'S stealing over to their rest in the quiet 
of the gloaming. 

As the news of their departure comes back to this home- 
stead which their girlish faces brightened, it. is sweet to 
remember how many of them said, " it was at school that 
I first learned the love of my Saviour." 

There is much for which the old Academy should be hon- 
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ored and loved, but for nothing so much as this : that under 
its gentle constraint hundreds and hundreds of girls have 
gained that faith which was to be their noblest motive in life, 
their unfailing comfort in death. By a quiet, daily influence, 
Christian truth has taken i>088ession of their souls so that by 
the end of every year vastly the largest proportion, often 
nearly the whole number, of the great family have named 
themselves by the name of Christ. 

As these successive households have been scattered in 
their untried youth to a hundred different scenes of disci- 
pline and temptation, of course, religious character and 
Christian belief have sometimes given way ; but the mass of 
letters whicli the Semi-centennial era has brought in has 
l>orne amjJe testimony that of all the reasons for which these 
women cherish their old school-home, the deepest and dearest 
is tliat here they first began to love the God who has been 
the sti*ength of their hearts from that time onward. 

Surely that feeling cannot l>e cliilled l)y death, and we do 
right to fancy liappy spirits looking gratefully l)ack from the 
fields of the blessed upon this spot where the joy of heaven 
had its birth. 



^ 



VIII. 

1859-1879. 

Before closing these half-century records of Abbot Acad- 
emy shall we not linger a little to listen to her children 
who come trooping back with tlieir reminiscences of the good 
old times when they were at school ? 

Tlie following quotations are from letters received by iliss 
McKeen from some of her former pupils, representing the 
last twenty years. 

Mary Tuttle (Mrs. Thomas N. Chase), '61, writes: "It 
would be impossible to recount the many ways in which my 
Andover school-life has helped me. Perhaps to every teacher 
the time has come when 'Hope and Love have given way and 
Patience alone remained to do the work of both'; at such 
times, like an inspiration, have come your parting words to 
our class, — 'Take for your motto, I came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.' Tliat which makes Abbot 
Academy dearest to me is the exti^eme conscientiousness 
which it enjoins in little things ; when an Alma Mater 
makes her children fear tlie beginning of sin, as their most 
deadly enemy, they cannot but bless her." 

Vivid among the memories of Mrs. Mary Hunter Williams, 
(class of '62), is, this: "That year treason was talked in 
Congress ; Curtis made our blood inin cold by his predictions 
of war, and we gathered in your room to talk about it. 
Sumter fell, and events followed thick and fast." 

Others write : " The war was now at its height, and our 
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hearts were all enlisted for our country ; our leisure was 
gladly spent in working for the soldiers ; many were the 
comfort-bags which we made on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. The furniture of our rooms was very plain and 
cheap, but we were all happy and content ; not even those 
from wealthy families desired the luxuries of home, for in 
those days of war we were glad to economize for the sake of 
our dear ones who, in camp and on the field, were suffering 
so much self-denial for our homes and country." " In the 
spring of '65 we put on crape badges and wept for President 
Lincoln. Later, came tlie impromptu gali-day at the close 
of the war, when the whole school repaired to the roof of 
Smith Hall by way of celebration. Fortunately, photographic 
art has preserved the scene for posterity ; as I look at the 
little picture, I notice that Massachusetts, Tennessee, and 
Turkey furnish the standard-bearers who grace the cupola. 

From '64, Alice B. Goddard (Mrs. Moses R. Emerson), 
writes : " Well do I remember when I was first ushered into 
Smith Hall parlor one day in September. A green and white 
carpet was upon the floor, the windows were shaded by 
drapery of green chintz, and the lounges .were upholstered 
with the same ; there were some cane-seated chaira and one 
small black hair-cloth rocker ; in one corner was a little 
' what-not,' with a few old shells upon it for ornaments ; on 
the centre-table lay Lossing's Field Book of the Revolution ; 
in the front parlor hung a likeness of Mrs. Stowe, and in the 
back room a smaller picture of Prof. Stowe, both in white 
painted frames ; these, with some plaster brackets, were the 
only ornamentation and furnishing of the reception-rooms. 
I wonder if you remember, as I do, the appearance of the 
grounds, — if that term is appropriate, — back of Smith Hall, 
in those early days! the little shanty off at the northwest 
corner of the yard, and the tumble-down fence which marked 
our narrow boundary. What is now Davis Hall, was then 
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Mrs. Hervey's, and was filled with Phillips Academy boys ; 
Mr. Turner lived in what is now South Hall, and also had his 
house filled with boys. The Academy Hall could boast of 
neither carpet nor paper ; the floor was occupied with great 
lumbering desks and chairs in triplets ; a plain, square, 
painted table, covered with green flannel, served as a desk 
for the Principal ; the portrait of Madam Abbot hung alone 
in its glory, for no other picture or ornament of any kind was 
to be found in the building. I remember with great pleasure 
our visits from Miss Fidelia Fiske, and her delightful ' talks ' 
to us. Tliose Saturday night meetings in Smith Hall parlor, 
when we had to sit close to each other to make room for all, 
and whence we could not separate without meeting each 
other as we went to our rooms, had an element of good in 
them which, it seems to me, can never be felt> so strongly 
in the larger gatherings at the Academy Hall." 

Louise C. Av^ry (Mrs. E. Francis Lincoln), '64, says : " The 
quiet religious influence which pervaded the home at Smith 
Hall, the many prayers, the Bible study, each performed a 
mission never to be forgotten. Tliose motherly Saturday 
afternoon talks, and the good counsel we received, I shall 
always remember." 

Amanda R. Hebard (Mrs. Henry C. Briggs), '64, furnishes 
the following review of her life at school : " My advent at 
Smith Hall was on a rainy day in December of '61. The 
conditions were favorable for a severe attack of homesick- 
ness, but nothing of the kind seized me. Immediately, I felt 
the influence of the cordial, kindly welcome extended to new 
girls by teachers, matron, and old scholars, and the impres- 
sion of that day is with me still. I am sure my reception as 
a stranger often impelled me so to meet new-comers that 
their early impressions might be as pleasant as mine had 
been. 

" The care of our health was constantly enforced by frequent 
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instruction, both general and particular ; regularity in eat- 
ing, sleeping, and working, aided by the healthful locality of 
the town, kept us comparatively free from the ills to which 
oven school-girls. are liable. Daily exercise in the open air, 
calisthenics and gymnastics, all contributed toward a good 
physical development. 

" Our manners were looked after by general instruction to 
the whole school, and special suggestions to individuals here 
and there as were needed. The golden rule was made the 
underlying law of all true politeness. We were taught 
certain general principles of conduct toward those whom 
circumstances or relations made our superiors, inferiors, and 
equals, all of whom we found within the four walls of school, 
as we should find them in the world without. Table eti- 
quette was well attended to ; we often thought we 8i)ent more 
time at table than we could afford from our studies ; but many 
of us have never been less busy in the years that intervene, 
and we can now see the wisdom of imposed leisure at table. 
*' The care of our rooms was put upon us, and was of great 
benefit to us ; less, perhaps, at the time, than in its lasting 
influence. We were made to understand that wherever we 
were, we were making work and care for somebody, and that 
it was well that we should have our share in it. Although 
we were not questioned in detail as to how we were spending 
our money, we were expected to keep a straight account of 
receipts and expenditures, and it was impressed upon us that 
we were all at school at the expense, perhaps sacrifice, of 
some person, and that we were under an obligation to use 
care, discrimination, and economy. 

" From our first reception we were constrained to feel that 
our teachers and matrons were our friends, earnest and faith- 
ful, as they who must give account of their stewardship ; in- 
terested and watchful in what pertained to our welfare in 
general, they also took pains to know individuals and form 
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personal attachments. I could mention many instances in 
which time, care, and strength were freely given in trouble 
and sickness, and cases where helpful, hopeful labor and 
patience with erring ones was abounding ; this personal 
interest was very manifest in the frequent quiet Sabbath 
evening talks about our past and present, our hopes and 
fears. 

" Wliile going through the course of study I am sure I 
thought there was enough of it ; and yet, many times since, 
it has seemed as if I had used up every bit I ever learned, and 
stood in need of much more. The curriculum was broad, 
comprehensive, and well-chosen. It was changed from time 
to time to raise the standard and meet increasing demands 
for a broader culture. The study of the Bible held an im- 
portant place ; its different parts were so taken up as to give 
us some view of the book as a whole. My first impulse 
toward the grand old prophets was gained while studying 
Isaiah, as we traced the history through prophecy to fulfil- 
ment. Once a week, at morning prayers, there was regularly 
brought before us the progress of missionary work, either in 
foreign lands or home-fields ; the information was often 
illustrated with maps, and always tended to give us a broad 
view of Christian obligation. Returned missionaries were 
often invited to address us, and they told us of peoples in 
whom we had already become interested. Our sympathy was 
given a definite form in the yearly contribution which we 
were invited to make ; for this I hear that the weekly offer- 
ing at Sabbath evening prayers has been substituted with 
gratifying result. Tliere was hardly a form of benevolent or 
philanthrophic work of which we did not hear something. 

" As an indication of the growth of the school, when I 
entered, one long table in the dining-room at Smith Ilall 
seated the whole number of boarders ; in a short time, two 
long tables were needed ; before I graduated, a colony waa 
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lodged, for a term or so, at Mrs. ner\'ey's and, later, another, 
at Mrs. Fay's. I have always loved Abbot Academy since 
my first admission there ; it is the place where I grew^ 
and to whose associations my lieart often goes out with the 
utmost tenderness and gratitude ; under God, I owe to it 
whatever facility I have for doing my life-work." 

Sarah D. Lord (Mrs. Rev. Robert Hall), '65, writes : " The 
years at Abbot glow in my memory as I review their happy 
months. Compared with the present, it is difficult to recall 
exactly how bare were the walls and how narrow the limits 
of our possessions then. It was long after my time that the 
Academy attic, spacious and lumbered, saw the stars. Dur- 
ing those dark ages Mr. Eaton, of Phillips Academy, gave us 
heavenly views from his own house-top, while we in some 
small return for his courtesy toiled over his arithmetic. 
In one respect, perhaps, that time was better than this, 
for then we had no skeleton in the closet! Among the 
good times which I remember, was the advent of Mme. 
Castanis, with her Oriental costumes and characters in 
tableaux. It was one of our many efforts to raise money 
for the furnishing of the Academy-hall ; we were generously 
assisted by several theological students now grave with 
clerical dignity. 

Abbot was my school-home. Our Principal was like a 
mother to us in her watchful care, her ready sympathy and 
warm affection. The other teachers were elder sisters, help- 
ful and loving ; this created a home feeling ; but there was 
something more that makes the life in that school infinitely 
dearer in the retrospect. We were taught to covet earnestly 
the best gifts of heart and soul ; to attain the stature of 
perfect women, to be, first of all, thorough Christians, and 
in this truest, highest life we were nurtured. Many a soul's 
birthday is kept in those happy halls ; many a noble work 
has grown from seed implanted there. 

17 
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" With health and heart in loving care, mind-culture grew 
apace. IIow fondly now I look upon my school-books, and 
feel again the thrill of new ideas and expanded thought ! 
What though these books are old editions, and the years 
have since given many a harder lesson to learn ! Will ever 
the stars shine again as they shone for the Astronomy Class 
of 'C5, or Old English sound again as it did in ' Number 
Three ' ? To the books of Senior year my heart goes out 
with the old fire of stimulus and endeavor. Well may we 
take loving and honest pride in the intellectual advantages 
offered by our Alma Mater. But these were not the only 
benefits she gave us ; seldom has a girl's school such opi)or- 
tunities for social improvement and pleasure as has Abbot. 
I shall always dwell with admiration on the judgment and 
tact which have carried the school along so successfully side 
by side with Phillips Academy and the Theological Seminaiy ; 
the difficulties cannot have been few. The kind Andovcr 
ladies gave us many a pleasant evening : none who enjoyed 
her cordial receptions and motherly presence will forget the 
hours with Mrs. Dr. S. IT. Taylor, and her ' Senior i)ai*ties,' 
and although her home opens no more to Abbot girls, other 
mansions, stately in historic and literary fame, still welcome 
and entertain them in perennial hospitality. Oh the good 
things of dear old Abbot ! will they keep for my little girlie, 
here upon the floor with her blocks ? " 

Letters from " old scholars " show that they carried away 
bright and imperishable impressions of the beauty of natural 
scenery with which they were blessed in Andover. One of 
the favorite scliool-girl walks is recalled in these verses from 
Miranda B. Merwin, '68 : 

" How often, aft«r school, we went 
Across the SImwshin bridge; 
And thence our willing footsteps bent 
To dear old Indian Ridge. 
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" And when we'd labored up the high 
And slippery piney mound, 
What scenes of beauty met the eye! 
What treasures rare we found ! 

** Full many a bird with joyous wing 
Made music in the air ; 
The fair Aurora of the spring 
Breathed out her sweetness there. 

" Blue-eyed hepaticas peeped out 
From last year's j)iled-up leaves ; 
Pale wind-flowers nodded all about 
Beneath the budding trees. 

*'' And when, to make a pathway through. 
The verdant mound was clefl, 
The saxifrage, stone-breaker, grew 
To grace the chasm left. 

" Adown the slopes, o*er all the ground 
In many devious lines. 
With small red berries, plump and round, 
Trailed glossy, graceful vines. 

** Oh, faithful ridge 1 how many cares 
Were lost amid thy pines ! 
How fondly still, through changing years. 
To thee my heart inclines 1 

" In many a tired, discouraged hour, 
When all my work seemed vain, 
Thy quiet loveliness had power 
To soothe my weary brain. 

" Long may the vernal sunshine warm 
Thy buds to life renewed ! 
Long may thy paths preserve the charm 
Of shadowed solitude ! " 

Mary Abbie Wood (Mrs. Charles T. Collins), who was 
graduated three years later, in the class of '71, writes : " My 
life at Andover is like one of Turner's pictures, all in a 
golden haze, needing to be looked at steadily and long before 
events will stand out in their order. In the first place, I 
devoutly thank the Lord for sending me to a country board- 
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ing-scliool ; the environment of Abbot Academy is beautiful, 
and must be better for any girl than the artificial surround- 
ings of a city school. Such peaceful beauty as we had all 
about us must strike in. I have a score of pictures in my 
mind now, of Andover sparkling with the snows of winter, 
or mellow and fragrant with summer beauty. Tlie sun cer- 
tainly was brighter, and the moon bigger, and the grass 
greener there than elsewhere. Perhaps it was because, in 
the excellency of the wisdom which directed us, we were 
made to go out to look at these things every single day of 
our lives. And that brings me to another thing : I look back 
with admiring awe upon the wonderful systematizing of our 
time and work at Andover, — so many girls and such varied 
duties ; it must have l)een chaos but for the executive })lan- 
ning ahilily that lay behind and moved us all as noiselessly 
as one of nature's forces, so that each one ' brought up ' in 
the right place and at the right time ; we were so busy.^ and 
learned so much, — and yet, we were never crowded ; we had 
time for everything that we were in any way called to do. 
In my busy life now, I find that the hardest problem I have 
to solve is the right portioning out ol my time to the duties 
that beset me ; not to follow out one line at the expense of 
another takes a clear head and a firm will. At Andover we 
had time to study, time to be orderly, time to grow healthy, 
and time for our Biljle and our prayers. All through, — 
aside from hours and half-hours, — halfnlays and whole days 
were thrown in, with a motherly generosity, for sheer fun. 
What good times we did have ! To be sure, the i)ains and 
troubles of life were but hearsay to us when we used to start 
off for the skating-pond, with the air like wine and the whole 
cailh one sparkling mass. Is the skating-pond there yet, 
and do the girls enjoy it as we did ? 

" Do you remember how we all went into Boston to an 
Oratorio one evening, and some of us missed the ion o'clock 
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train, and came back past midnight in a great covered 
wagon ? 

"The gymnasium was one of my good times. I do not 
think I shall ever adopt Bloomer costume, but if anything 
would ])ring me to it, it would be the remembrance of how 
light-footed and light-hearted I used to feel flying alx)ut in 
my gymnasium suit. 

" Then there were the ' Prize Readings,' which in our day 
were stripjied of their 'prizes,' but continued io give a 
periodic, but strong impetus to our elocutionary abilities. 
Emma Wilder was the reader of our time, and used to freeze 
the very blood in our veins by her rendering of the ' Rhyme 
of the Duchess May.' 

" Do you remember our particular class of '71, as we used 
to recite in ' Number One,' or are we like so many drops in 
the bucket to you who have seen so many classes come and 
go ? Then, when we came to graduate, do we stand out at 
all in your memory from the white-robbed throng that came 
before and followed us ? Did you feel for us in our last, 
awful grapple with Mr. Butler? Did you tremble for us 
wlien we waited fpr our diplomas in the Old South Church, 
and did you pity me in particular, when our names and 
diplomas did not come out even, and there was nothing left 
for me ? But I am running on ad infinitum ; my best 
heart's wishes go with Abbot Academy; it is a grand old 
school, and the girls who go out from under its influence 
must go out to make the world better." 

Anna L. Dawes, of the same time, testifies : " Tlie short time 
that I lived at Abbot Academy and came under the influence 
of its teachers was sufficient to impress certain things upon 
my mind and character beyond eflFacement. There was 
something in the very atmosphere of the school which 
developed an immense enthusiasm for study ; a vital and 
growing interest in particular branches; a knowledge of 
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methods of study ; there was laid a solid foundation ; there 
was created a great desire for accomplishment ; there was 
given tlie tool and the knowledge of its use. It is our own 
fault if we have not erected, at least, booths in which our 
fellow travellers may refresh themselves. Beyond even this 
gift to her daughters, Abbot Academy brought to them, in 
my day, the stuff out of which womanly character is made. 

"We were taught to be intellectual women; we were 
almost o})liged to make for ourselves noble cliaracters. Pre- 
cept and example, direction, inspiration, encouragement, — 
nothing was wanting. Tlie highest earthly ideals vivified by 
the life given from Ileaven, were shown us till we longed for 
tliem, and then our bungling hands were taught to fashion 
them for ourselves. I freely confess my debt to Abbot 
Academy, its teachers, its scholars, it* friends, for much that 
has made my life worth living ; for the memory of very 
pleasant months under its roof; for ff-iendships that have 
stood the sharpest tests ; for intellectual vigor and furnish- 
ing ; for much moulding of character ; for Christian cai-e and 
guidance." 

In a letter lately received from Alice W. Merriam (Mrs. 
Charles Moore), it is asked : " Do things go on as they used ? 
Are the now ways and departures so very much better than 
the old, when we '748 were girls ? " The writer adds : " One 
of my delightful memories is that of coming back in the fall 
of '73 to find the old Academy-liall renovated as to paint and 
paper, and shining with the newness of its carjxit and settees, 
so as to make a more fitting audience-room for our grand 
assemblages. Even tlie tremulous pleasure of having a part 
in the Annual Reading was looked forward to with the 
highest anticipation. 

*'The founding of the 'Abbot Courant' was, perhaps, the 
greatest sensation of our time, — of special interest to me, 
l)ecause tlie room where the idea first started and grew to 
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form and substance was 'Number Six,' — my own much 
loved habitation for many terms. It originated in the class 
of '74, then in its third year; a serious-minded Senior having 
l>een called in and signified her approbation, the plan was 
broached to the assembled school upon the following Satur- 
day afternoon, and unanimously adopted. 

'' One event which stands out very vividly in my memory, 
though not strictly a school incident, left such an impression 
upon me as to have become interwoven with my life there, — 
it was the death of Dr. S. 11. Taylor. I remember well that 
stormy Sabbath morning, when the air was so white and 
thick with drifting snow (hat we were kept from church to 
attend in-door service, and how, when the news was told 
us, the strangeness and mystery of death seemed almost to 
hem us in like a wall, — that such a man should, or could 
die ! " 

The class of '78 comes pressing in at the close of these 
reminiscences with their happy recollections.^ 

** Our chosen walks were cool with shade, 
The homes of birds and flDwers ; 
And pines their whispered stories told 
To us in quiet hours. 

" Had I golden ink, I could not write too glowingly of 

Abbot Academy ! Of all places in Andover, perhaps the 

dearest to me is ' the Old Railroad Track ' in the grounds 
of the new Cemetery. As we entered the great gate, a per- 
fect vista opened before us, formed by the intermingled 
branches of the pine trees that shade either side. 'Neath 
their friendly protection grew tender ferns and wild flowers, 
and the path was soft with mosses and fallen pine-needles. 
It was hard to believe that only gi few steps behind us was 
the dusty road, and beyond the old town-clock, slowly mak- 
ing haste toward 'study-hour.' Faiiher on, a tiny stream 

^ From Elizabeth M. Chadboume. 
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nislied from the rocks at the left, and lost itself in the tall 
grasses ; and here, befriended by the welling spring and the 
stray sunbeams that find their way through the dark 
branches, used to dwell a great company of white violets. 
The vista extends some distance beyond the spring, and ends 
abruptly, — giving a view of ' Pomp's Pond.' In autumn this 
scene is worthy of the best work of any artist, — the water, 
clear and still, reflecting the brilliant foliage, and the whole 
made more beautiful by the golden glory of the sunset. 

" I can hardly yet think of myself as belonging to the 
ranks of 'old scholars,' for while one hand reaches out 
toward the wide, wide world, the other lingers lovingly in 
the clasp of the Alma Mater who has unclosed to us treasures 
in books, but more than that, has taught us what true woman- 
hood is. No child of hers can take up the active duties of 
the world without the knowledge that Life is Service, and 
that the highest honor we can covet is to be followers of 
Him who came among us as one who serveth. The spirit of 
the school is a benediction." 



IX. 

1876-1879. 

In September 1876 tho following communication from the 
Treasurer was received. 

" To the Trustees of Abbot Female Academy : 

"Gentlemen, — Owing to continued ill-health, I feel com- 
pelled to tender you my resignation of the office of Treasurer 
of Abbot Academy, to take effect the first of August next, 
after serving you in that capacity for twenty-four years. In 
resigning this office, which I have held so long, I beg to assure 
you that the deep interest I have always felt in the school, 
and its success, is by no means diminished. My connection 
with it as Treasurer has ever been a source of pride and 
pleasure to me, and I resign it with extreme regret. With 
many thanks for the kindness and courtesy which have been 
invariably manifested toward me on the part of the Board 
of Trustees, " I am, Gentlemen, very truly yours, 

Nathaniel Swift." 

Andover, June 28, 1876. 

Messrs. Ripley and Davis were appointed a Committee to 
confer with Mr. Swift and request him to withdraw his resig- 
nation for the present. They reported that he did not feel 
able longer to discharge the duties of the office of Treasurer; 
consequently, his resignation was reluctantly accepted, and 
Mr. Warren F. Draper was elected to the place thus left 
vacant. 

A Committee was appointed to communicate to Mr. Swift 
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the sentiments of the Board with reference to his long-con- 
tinued and faithful senices ; their expression was made 
through the following letter from the President : 

" Nathaniel Swift, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — At a meeting of the Trustees of the Abbot 
Academy, lield on the eighth instant, the undersigned was 
appointed a Committee to let you know the feelings of the 
Trustees in parting from you as their Treasurer. You have 
cared for the funds of the Academy with so much wisdom, 
and have superintended its buildings and grounds with so 
much skill and taste, that you ought to be assured of the 
gratitude which the Trustees feel for your fidelity in your 
office. The kindness which you have manifested to the 
teachers of the school, and the suavity with which you have 
treated the pupils, will be remembered by them with hearty 
thankfulness. All the friends of the Institution have found 
in you a discreet counsellor, and have felt a high degree of 
respect for the earnestness with which you executed such 
plans as your judgment approved for the safety of the funds, 
and graceful appearai^ce of the buildings and grounds com- 
mitted to your care. Although you leave the office which 
you have held for well-nigh a quarter of a century with great 
honor to yourself, the Trustees are happy to know that you 
do not leave the Board which you have served with so great 
advantage to the Institution. They are grateful to you for 
allowing them to expect that you will continue to give them 
the results of your sound discretion and large experience. 
The undersigned is happy to assure you that the Trustees 
are entirely unanimous in tliis expression of esteem and 
gratitude for your character and work. 

" Very respectfully and truly, 

Edwards A. Park." 

Andover, Sept. 16, 1876. 
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For only two years after the rcsiguatiou of his office were 
the S}Tiipathy and counsel of this valued friend within the 
reach of his old compeers. Mr. Swift died Sept. 6, 1878, 
aged seventy-three years. Some extracts from the funeral 
address of Prof. Park, President of the Board of which he 
was so long Treasurer, most fitly belong to this history ; for 
trustees, teachers, and pupils of Abbot Academy can testify 
how just and true they are. 

" Mr. Swift was a man of gentle ways, and a kindly spirit. 
He was a loving husband, a tender parent, a faithful neigh- 
bor, a public-spirited citizen. Throughout his life, even the 
last days of it, he was charitable to the poor. For his 
acceptance with God, however, he did not rely on his amiable 
character. He had a deeper ground of hope. 

" He was a trustworthy man. Whatever he did, his aim 
was to do it ' just right.' For twenty-seven years he was a 
merchant in Andover. For twenty-eight years he was a 
director of the National Bank in this town. For eighteen 
years he was the president, and for thirty-six years a trustee 
of the Savings Bank. Amid all his relations to the business 
of this community, what man ever charged him with a want 
of rectitude ? What widow or orphan ever suspected him 
of neglecting their interests in order to ])romote his own ? 
For seventy-three years he has lived in this village, and he 
has now left it without a stain upon his character as an 
honest man. In other days, it has not been the wont of 
preachers to commend a man because he abstained from 
fraudulent practices ; but in these days, when the journals 
abound ^vith reports of embezzlement and defalcation in high 
places, it is well to praise our friend because he was emi- 
nently faithful to the many trusts committed to liim. Still, 
as the ground of his admission to heaven he placed no reli- 
ance on his punctilious honesty. 

" He was a benefactor to the town. He was such in his 
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wise counsels to its young men ; his care for its literary and 
social improvement. One instance of this care is seen in his 
labors for our Young Ladies' Academy. He was for twenty- 
four years the Treasurer of this Academy. He found its 
funds impoverished and embarrassed. He at once attempted 
to increase them. He was sagacious in his plans for this in- 
crease. He was careful for little things in order that he 
might obtain greater things. He was judicious in his invest- 
ments. He was indefatigable and persevering. When he 
took tlie office it was doubtful whether the Acqidcmy could 
retain its existence ; when he left the office the Institution 
had weathered the storm, and was riding on under prospering 
gales. To llr. Swift, and his friend the late Dr. Jackson, 
the present success of the school is due in eminent degree. 

" Mr. Swift was a man of delicate and accurate taste. He 
loved the beauties of nature and art. The wealth of his 
aesthetic feelings he applied to the improvement of the Acad- 
emy. When In became a Trustee of the school lie found it 
without ornament, in the midst of an unsightly field. He 
adorned its grounds. The flowers, shrubs, and trees which 
grow there are fragrant 'with his memory. With his active 
CO laborer, the late Dr. Jackson, he has made the school an 
ornament to the town. He has made it attractive to other 
towns. It now allures pupils to its halls from various States 
of the Union. It sends out its educated pupils to our new 
territories, and has given twenty accomplished missionaries 
to the heathen. Thus the Abbot Academy has added, not 
only a new beauty to this beautiful town, but also a new in- 
fluence. It is said that we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
man who makes two spires of grass to grow where there 
was onlv one before ; then we are all indebted to the friend 
who has helped to make the village of Andover an attraction 
and a blessing. Still, he did not rely on his services to the 
public for his acceptance with his Judge. 
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" He was born on the fourteenth of May 1805. That 
day was the Sabbath. lie was baptized in the Old S)uth 
Meeting-house on the very day of his birth, by Rev. Jonathan 
French, the second pastor of the church. He began to live a 
decidedly Christian life in the year 1823, under the ministry 
of Dr. Justin Edwards ; but he did not become a member of 
the church until 1832, under the ministry of Dr. Milton 
Badger. He loved the doctrines of the church, and especially 
that great central truth, the atonement of Christ. On that 
atonement alone he relied for his admittance to heaven. It 
was a firm reliance. In the midst of all his sufferings he 
was forgetful of self, but thoughtful of others ; i)atient and 
uncomplaining, for he could say, ' I know in whom I have 
believed.' " 
. To these words we would add the tribute of one who had 
opportunity to study Mr. Swift's character from a very dif- 
ferent point of view, being in close business relations with 
him for some twenty years. 

Moses Foster, Escj., cashier of Andover Bank, says of him: 
" Promptness, straightforwardness, and honesty, three ster- 
ling qualities of the business man, were prominent in his 
character, and promised, from the outset, assurance of suc- 
cess. And success came readily and naturally ; gradually, 
but not spasmodically — a healthy success. By a prudent, 
sagacious, and careful management of his business affairs he 
was enabled to retire therefrom Avith a competency for his 
family before he was fifty years of age. But these qualities 
which were so prominently manifested in the duties pertain- 
ing to his l)usiness were by no means unnoticed or over- 
looked. His correct judgment and caj)acity for usefulness 
were very soon called into active exercise in positions which, 
while benefiting society, the cause of education, the interest 
of his native town, and the general welfare of his fellow-men, 
reflected a lasting honor upon his good name and reputation. 
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He proved himself to be more than a successful business 
man. His instinctive honesty, his unswerving integrity, his 
forecast, liis sound judgment, and his correct and exquisite 
taste, were all brought together and made to subserve and 
round out happily a very useful and honorable life of official 
duties. 

"In 1852 he was elected Treasurer of the Abbot Academy, 
and to the permanent life and success of this Institution he 
devoted himself witli unwonted ardor, and with a strength 
and vigor indicative of his earnest and unstinted love for the 
work he had undertaken. From the very first, he manifested 
a determination to render the surroundings of the Academy 
pleasing and attractive, to enlarge the area of its domain, to 
beautify and adorn the same, and all his ardent asj)irations 
to this end appear to have been crowned with admirable and 
wonderful success. 

" From a poor, helpless, weakling body, as it was when he 
assumed the office of Treasurer, he lived to see it, under good 
management within and without, arise to a position second 
to no other institution of the kind in all New England. 
Tlien, as he became conscious that his vital energies were 
losing force, with characteristic wisdom and prudence he 
gracefully resigned the office to other hands. His retirement 
from the office was viewed at the time as a serious public 
loss, and called forth from the Board of Ti-ustees, through 
its President, Professor Park, a warm and earnest tribute, in 
recognition of his official services, and of his sterling worth 
to the institution. 

" From the teachers, pupils, matrons, and even the servants 
connected with the Academy, there came to him grateful 
messages of affectionate esteem, with fervent expressions of 
regret at the severance of his official relations with them, so 
long and so happily sustained." 

As a Treasurer Mr. Swift had in a rare degree the faculty 
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of striking the true balance between pnidence and liberality 
in expenditure. It was one of his fixed principles that it is 
the best economy to get good things. Teachers and matrons 
made known to him tlie wants of the school in the twofold 
assurance that if the funds could not safely meet them, noth- 
ing would tempt him to venture it ; on the other hand, if the 
thing could be afforded, it would rejoice his heart to supply 
it. It is a pleasure now to remember how his face would 
light up with the anticipation of our delight when he was 
able to surprise us vnih some longed-for improvement in 
house or grounds, or an unexpected increase of salary. 

He made the sitting-room of his own house the office 
where he received tuition-fees ; and hundreds of former 
pupils have, as a pendant to their picture of " Old Abbot," 
that cheerful fireside, with its atmosphere of peace and love, 
where pleasant faces and friendly voices made the young 
stranger feel a home-glow about her heart. 

Through the long years of his thought and labor for the 
Academy, Mr. Swift learned to love it as the child of his 
care, and it was among the last dear objects in his thoughts 
and on his lips, when heart and flesh were failing. 

Two years earlier, the school lost in Mr. Buck ^ an old 
friend whose kindly face is identified with the Andover 
memories of many Academy girls. They like to recall the 

1 Edward Buck, fifth son of Gurdon and Susannah (Manwarinj^) Buck, and 
a descendant of Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall, and Gov. John Winthrop of Con- 
necticut, was l)om in New York City, Oct. 6, 1814. He fitteil for colleg'j at 
**Mt. Pleasant" School, Amherst, Mass., and entered Yale in 1831. On grad- 
uating he went into the law office of Judge Kent in New York, and began prac- 
tice in that city in 1838. Five years later he removed to Boston, where he 
continued engaged in his profession until his death. From 1854 his residence 
was in Andover, Mass., where ho was chosen a Trustee of Abbot Academy in 
the same year; this office he held with pleasure until he died, July 16, 1876. 
^Ir. Buck was a frequent writer for the newspapers, and published in 1866 a 
work entitled "Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law." Boston. 8vo. pp. 316. 
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{renial Trustee who used to stop his horse as he overtook 
them in their walks and fill his carriage with them, take 
them on long drives by fragrant wood-roads — stop for them 
to listen to a hermit-thrush, or gather a handful of wild- 
flowers — jmzzle them with quizzing questions, or make them 
laugh witli his drollery ; and very likely crown the i)leasure 
l)y taking them home to his own tea-table, where his culti 
vated Avife was ready with a hospitable welcome for the 
strays her husl)and had ])icked up by the wayside. Many a 
young girl came out from that presence wishing that she too 
might some time be a refined and accomplished lady. 

In the summer of 1878 the school was bereaved of a 
father. In the Memorial of Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, D.D., 
Prof. Park has written : " As the expanding river is fed In- 
more than one spring and rill, so this growing school owes 
its origin to more than one soiutc. The founder of the 
Academv was moved to endow it bv Samuel Farrar, who in 
this relation may be called a prime mover of it. The s))ecific 
plan of the Academy seems to have been drawn out l>y Dr. 
Jackson, who in this and other relations mav be called a 
father of it. Mr. Farrar, Dr. Badger, and Dr. Jackson were 
members of the small company who met on the nini^teenth 
of February 1828, for consultation on the expediency of 
stai-ting the school. The same three men were mem])ers of 
the committee appointed to devise measures for starting it, 
were members of the original Board of Trustees, wore 
framers of the original Constitution of the school. Tlie first 
draft of this document seems to have been made bv Dr. 
Jackson. He was a Trustee from March 1828 until Julv 
1878. Xo other man has served the school so long.^ During 

^ Samuel C. Jiickson was the son of Rev. William Jackson, D.D., of Dorset, 
Vermont, and was born March IS, 1802. lie was educated at Middlobury Col- 
lejrc and Andover Theolo^rical Seminary, havini* pivcn two years also to the 
Btudy of law. IIo was pastor of the West Parish Conjjregational Church, An- 
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some periods he seems to have been almost the entire Board 
of Trustees ; for the supervision of the school seems to have 
been committed to him as if he had no coadjutor. In other 
l)eriods the trusteeship seems to have been managed mainly 
by Dr. Jackson and Mr. Nathaniel Swift. 

" In soliciting funds for the school, and in superintending 
its literary interests, Dr. Jackson has been successful as well 
as indefatigable. In his later years he may have been fitly 
cheered by the thought that several excellent scholars were 
members of his own houshold while they were members of 
the Academy ; they were moulded in some degree by his 
personal eflfort, and their names are now an ornament and 
an honor to the institution which he loved so well. Among 
these scholars two were his near and dear relatives, and have 
done a good work as foreign missionaries. One of them was 
his beloved sister, who belonged to the earliest class in the 
Academy, and whose memory lias had a formative power on 
later classes. The volume which records her virtues has 
carried his influence to the shores of the Bosphorus, and will 
perpetuate it among the churches of our own land. His in- 
fluence will be, perhaps, unrecognized ; but one of his char- 
acteristics was that he did not care for public recognition." 

The character of this long-tried friend of the Academy is 
well portrayed by touches of description from Dr. Barnas 
Sears, Ilon. Gteorge S. Boutwcll, Hon. Joseph White, Rev. 
Dr. George Mooar, and Rev. Dr. Hamlin ; men who knew 
him in tlie most intimate relations. 

"Reason and conscience were the dominant faculties of 
his mind. His passions never ruled him; his imagination 
never led him astray. He never attempted to make, mend, 
or modify tinith. He was conservative without prejudice, 

dovcr, from the time of his ordination, 1827, until 1849. From that date till 
his hrokcn health compelled him to resign, a few months heforc his death, which 
occurri'd July 26, 1878, he was Assistant Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 

of Education, and Assistant State Librarian. 

19 
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and progressive without imprudence or rashness. He was 
singularly unselfish." — "In the discharge of his official 
duties he was brought into contact daily with large numbers 
of persons seeking information or advice ; and in that worry- 
ing service through many years, his urbanity, his considera- 
tion for the weaknesses, his regard for the comfort of others, 
never for a moment deserted him." — "He brought to his 
work a ripe scholarship, a cool, unclouded judgment, a 
strong conmaon sense, a fine legal acumen, and a habit of 
prompt, untiring industry." — " He had a right hearty sym- 
pathy with the troubles to which ordinary men and women 
are subject. This sympathy was healthy ; not Ijlind feeling, 
but clear vision and sense of proportion ; no mere wishing to 
help, but sagacity how to help, and readiness to reach the 
heli)ing hand. Even when he must needs speak severe truth 
or urge unwelcome tasks, his manner won attention and con- 
ciliated opposition." — "His memory was good, his reading 
was wide and thoughtful, and so his mind was always fur- 
nished with treasures new and old." 

From these hints it is easy to see why Dr. Jackson should 
have been, for almost half a century, the prime counsellor of 
successive Principals of the Academy. Besides his judgment, 
his discretion, his knowledge of affairs, there was always a 
full recognition of the trust accepted in becoming a Trustee. 
He always seemed to hold it just as real an obligation, in its 
degree, to take pains for the school committed to his care 
as to provide for his own family. He had that rare fidelity 
which compels a man to take his full share of the distasteful 
duties which some one must do. The trials and tlie changes 
of fifty years tested liis constancy to the enterprise launched 
by tlic zeal of liis youth, and never was it found Avanting. 

This venerable and faithful friend would have been the 
central figure in our day of jubilee. But Heaven ordained 
that he should join the cloud of unseen witnesses. He rests 
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from his labors, and his works do follow him. It was mider 
the pressure of paralysis that his mortal life gave way. 

" For hours and days he seemed to be lying speechless 
before tlie door of heaven. He waited as if unable to rise 
under the ' eternal weight of glory ' beginning to press 
down upon him. The angel of death came to strengthen 
him ; the door of heaven opened of its own accord ; the 
chains of disease fell off, and with glad surprise he entered 
into the freedom of the sons of God." ^ 

It would be ungrateful to pass on and take no note ol 
all the Academy owes to Mrs. Jackson. To her active 
efforts the furnishing of Smith Hall was in great measure 
due ; but more than tliat, her clear instinct for Ihe true and 
llie right has often showed the straiglit path out of some 
puzzling j)erplexity in the conduct of its affairs. In fact, the 
school may almost claim to have had a double board of guar- 
dians, it is so much indebted to the good sense and kind 
interest of the privy counsellors of all its Trustees. 



The summit reached is favorable to a survey of the 
position which the school now occupies, of the way l)y which 
it has come, and the future lying in the dim distance of the 
century. 

Abbot Academy is a self-made school. For fifty years, 
like a day-laborer, she has been dependent upon her own 
earnings from year to year. She was the first standard- 
bearer for the higher education of women; many have since 
rallied to support the cause, and many noble schools have 
since been founded ; much money has been given to the 
general object, — though little compared with the magnifi- 
cent bequests to colleges for young men; but this pioneer 
has been left to stand alone. Those who have given for- 

1 Memorial of Rev. S. C. Jackson, D.D., by Prof. E. A. Park, D.D. 
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tunes have cboseii to establish new schools, rather than 
fortify the old. 

Meanwhile her pupils have been coming up from almost 
every state and territory in the Union, and from many 
foreign lands, hoping to receive from her, as their brothers 
do from the Theological Seminary and Phillips Academy, 
the best instruction of its kind. 

The great awakening to the education of woman in these 
latter days has created a healthful but slfarp competition 
between the schools. This can be met only by the ripest 
talent and the richest mental resources in the Board of In- 
struction ; but how shall they teach, unless they be sent ? 
The best talent will be likely to follow the best salary. 

During its first twenty-five years Abbot Academy had a 
hard struggle for -existence by . reason of poverty. The 
gentleman who was IpngiesC in charge of the school has a 
vivid remembraiice of thfe weight of debts for which he 
became personally responsible; of urgent taxes, and accu- 
mulating interest, and an empty treasury. But though in 
penury and debt^ the Academy resolutely ofi'ered its advan- 
tages to the poor who were hungry for knowledge. Foreign 
languages and English branches were taught for five dollars 
a term inclusive, and board was furnished at two dollars and 
a half a week. In the spirit of self-sacrifice, teachers freely 
gave their services for a dollar a day, without complaint. 

Throughout the history of the school the sum paid for 
instruction has been very small. For example, the average 
annual expenditure during eight of its most prosperous years, 
covering the entire amount paid for teaching, — the salaries 
of Principal and all her assistants, — and also for lectures, 
was $4202.63. 

Not);\ithstanding early privations, the school kept steadily 
on, doing a good work, striking deeper root, and growing 
vigorous through hardship. From the ownership of one 
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buildiug, — which was mortgaged to pay the interest in- 
curred by its erection, — and one acre of barren land, it 
has come into the occupancy of four houses, and broad, 
beautiful grounds unencumbered by debt. It has also made 
a good beginning in providing libeml instiniction in its vari- 
ous departments of study. 

But it is cramped on every side. Every corner is utilized, 
from the basement to the attic of the Academy, and yet 
room is lacking to set up half the shells in the cabinet, or 
to enlarge the collection of birds and the philosophical appa- 
ratus. The Academy has no suitable observatory for her 
costly telescope, nor studio for her pictures and casts. She 
employs the best talent for musical recitals and lectures, 
but has no suitable audience-room for entertaiiunents. The 
young ladies give an annual reading, under the direction of 
Professor Churchill, which is sometimes pronounced, by 
Andover people, the most enjoyable occasion of the whole 
year ; but not half the friends who wish to be present can 
be admitted, the hall is so limited. 

The home accommodations are entirely inadequate to the 
reasonable requirements of boarding-pupils. Most of the 
rooms in Smith Hall are only twelve feet square. Conse- 
quently, two young ladies live, study, and sleep in that little ' 
space for one, two, or four years, as the case may be. The 
Tnistees wish neither to provide for large numbers, nor to 
gather all pupils under one roof, but to care well for those 
wlio seek this school. It is believed that the present general 
arrangement is the best, not only for healtli and si)eaking 
modern languages, but for an approach to the freedom of 
home, for cultivating the courtesies of life and graces of 
the heart. 

Since experience has proved that Abbot Academy is to 
rely almost wholly upon the patronage of boarding-pupils, 
docs not a wise foresight — even common prudence — urge 
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upon its friends the importance of making it a school of 
such rare excellence as to attract scholars from a distance, 
and of providing living accommodations equal to those now 
furnished by younger institutions ? 

Applications are constantly coming from those who need 
and should have help. To meet such cases, Abbot Academy 
has one scholarship of one thousand dollars, and but one, 
which yields an annual interest of fifty dollars ; but what 
are these among so many. Every year the Trustees make 
generous reductions to the needy, and Avelcome the daughters 
of missionaries to the hospitalities of this school-liome. But 
we need ample and sure foundations for such pupils.^ 

This academy should be so founded as not to suffer 
seriously from the fluctuations of the monetary world. This 
location is most favorable to permanence. Andover is an 
educational centre. Brothers and sisters come together to 
receive an intellectual stimidus here which makes study 
easy; together the three institutions command high talent 
from outside, and attract distinguished guests from all parts 
of the earth; they give character to the recreations of 
society. Here, more than elsewhere, pupils are kept for 
years not only in a rare intellectual, but Christian at- 
mosphere, which can hardly fail to determine their tastes 
for life. 

Fifty years ago Abbot Academy was founded by Christian 
men, w^ho announced in the Constitution which they adopted : 
" The primary objects to be aimed at in this School shall 
ever l)e to regulate the tempers, to improve the taste, to 
discipline and enlarge the minds, and form the morals of 
the youth who may be members of it. To form the im- 
mortal mind to habits suited to an immortal being, and to 
instil principles of conduct and form the character for an 
immortal destiny, shall be subordinate to no other care." 

' Some welcome relief for this great want came among the good fruits of the 
Semi-centennial festival. See Appendix. 
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To carry out the purpose of the fathers has been an obli- 
gation conscientiously recognized by those who have suc- 
ceeded them in trust, as has been shown by the records of 
this history. 

God has accepted and blessed this school. Year after 
year his presence has been manifestly in it, moulding char- 
acters into his own image, and leading young lives into 
his service. Nearly all its graduates, as well as a large 
proportion of those who have left school without completing 
their course, have gone to follow him in earnest lives. 
Many have entered foreign fields. 

Unless the school prove strangely recreant to her ante- 
cedents, there are, and ever will be, positive reasons for the 
special and liberal endowment of Abbot Academy. 



X. 



1878-1879. 

The year eighteen hundred and seventy-nine was antici- 
pated with special interest by the friends of Abbot Academy, 
as that which would round out the first half-century of its 
history. 

The Trustees resolved to celebrate the Semi-Centennial 
appropriately ; to make it an occasion for recalling the past, 
seeking information concerning former members of the 
school, inquiring into its condition, and planning for greater 
success in the future. 

In pursuance of these ends, the Principal of the school 
sent to all known pupils the following circular of statement 
and inquiry : 

" Dear Friend, — Tlie fiftieth birthday of the Abbot Acad- 
emy is to be celebrated, God willing, in June 1879. 

"We hope for a grand re-union of the children of this 
Alma Mater. Not only that, but we wish to gather up the 
records of her life and the lives of her daughters. 

"It is intended to prepare a complete Catalogue of all 
members of the Academy from 1829 to 1879, adding, so far 
as they can be ascertained, the present address where it has 
been changed, and the year of death for those deceased. 
We beg all the help you can give us in learning these facts. 
Have the kindness to note down, as fully as you can recall 
them, the names of old scholars with whom you have been 
acquainted who have changed their residence, married, or 

152 
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died since their names appeared in our Catalogues, and send 
us tlie most accurate information you can concerning them. 
We shall learn most, if you write as if we knew nothing 
about it. 

" We would gladly know of every woman who was ever an 
Abbot Academy girl, what has been her subsequent history, 
where the training received here has served her, and where 
it has failed her ; what she has done with her education to 
help the world. 

" Will you not assist us to approximate to this knowledge 
as concerns yourself and the schoolmates whose lives you 
have been able to follow ? We should be thankful to receive 
not only such facts, but any reminiscences with which you 
will favor us of school as it was in your time, or of tlic 
events and the influences connected with it which made the 
strongest impression upon you. 

" The history of the Academy exists mainly in the memory 
of individuals. Let us write down each our own share of it. 
Any recollections you will send us, not suitable for puljlic 
use will be preserved in the ' archives ' to interest the girls 
of a future age. 

" With cordial greetings from the old homestead, 

Philena McKeen, 
Principal of Abbot Academy. ^^ 

The information thus elicited, supplementing the register 
which had been faithfully kept for many years by Miss 
Charlotte P. Swift, Secretary of the Alunmae Association, 
seemed to warrant the publication of a Semi-centennial Cata- 
logue. This labor was admirably carried out by Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren P. Draper, with the generous assistance of 
many former pupils and other friends of the school. 

Prom the same source many facts were gathered for the 
history of the Academy, which, at the request of the Trustees, 
had been undertaken by the Misses McKeen. 

50 
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Historical sketches were prepared for the columns of tlie 
Boston Advertiser and Boston Post, by Mrs. Annie Sawyer 
Downs — the efficient chairman of the Press Committee — 
and Mrs. Sarah Lord Hall of Cambridge. 

When at length the Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., — whose wife is a loyal daughter of Abbot 
Academy, — had been persuaded to give the address, it was 
believed that the success of the festival was secure ; and the 
Central Committee appointed by the Trustees at once pro- 
ceeded to select the various committees required, — who 
afterward did able service upon their several boards, — and 
sent out to the alumnae of the Academy the following 

"The Fiftieth Anniversaiy of Abbot Academy will be 
celebrated on Wednesday and Thursday, the 11th and 12th 
of June, 1879. 

" Old Scholars' Day. — On Wednesday, June 11th, at 10 
o'clock, A.M., there will be a general meeting of former 
pupils in the Old South Church, opening with an Address of 
Welcome by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., who will preside. 
A History of the Academy, written at the request of the 
Trustees by the Misses McKeen, is soon to be published, and 
selections from this will be read. Speeches may be expected 
from Principals Brown, Langstroth, Stone, Farwell, and 
Bittinger. 

" Opportunity for recording names, as an aid to mutual 
recognition, will be given, and appointments for class-meet- 
ings will be made. A collation will be served in the vestry 
at noon ; and it will be convenient for those arriving late to 
go directly to the church. 

" The afternoon will be occupied as follows : Ladies who 
were in the school at any time from 1829 to 1859 will meet 
at the Academy Hall from 2 to 8 o'clock, P.M.. those from 
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1859 to 1879, from 3.15 to 4.15, for the exchange of remi- 
niscences and congratulations, and the discussion of plans for 
the future welfare of the Academy. At 4.15 a meeting of 
the Alumnae Association will be held, after which the present 
Senior Class invite their predecessors to join them in plant- 
ing a Semi-Centennial tree. 

" At eight o'clock, Wednesday evening, a Reception will 
1)0 given to former teachers and pupils and their friends at 
Abbot Academy Hall. 

" Semi-Centennial Day. — The Public Exercises of the 
Semi-Centemiial Celebration will commence at 9 o'clock, 
A.M., Thursday, June 12th. Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., 
President of the Board of Trustees, Tvill preside. A Con- 
gratulatory Address on behalf of the girls' schools of the 
country will be given by the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., 
President of Smith College. 

" The Semi-Centennial Address will be given by the Rev. 
Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
Address will be followed by the presentation of Diplomas to 
the Graduating Class. 

" The dinner will be served in a tent, provided for the 
occasion, on the Academy lawn. Prof. J. W. Churchill will 
preside, and after-dinner speeches will be made by distin- 
guished friends of the Academy. All who have been at any 
time connected with Abbot Academy as donors, trustees, in- 
structors, or pupils are cordially invited to participate in this 
celebration. 

" Tlie citizens of Andover will extend hospitality, as far as 
possible, to all who have been members of the school, and 
also to their husbands and daughters. Applications, stating 
the accommodations desired, must be made, previous to May 
28tli, to George W. Foster, Esq., Andover, Mass., Chairman 
of tlie Committee of Entertainment. A card of introduction 
and direction will be mailed in reply. 
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"Assistance will be given by the Committee in securing 
accommodations for all who prefer to meet their own ex- 
penses. Those who wish places thus engaged for them will 
please make definite application to C. L. Carter, Andover, 
Mass. 

" Tickets for the Semi-Centennial Dinner, one dollar each, 
may be had at the book-store of W. F. Draper, Main Street, 
and at the Dinner Pavilion. 

" The Semi-Centennial Catalogue will be ready for sale, at 
sixty cents each, and will be promptly forwarded to any not 
present who may order it. 

" The Committee being unable to learn the address of some 
of the Alumnae, are denied the pleasure of sending this Cir- 
cular to them. All who receive the Circular are, therefore, 
requested to extend as far as possible the information con- 
tained in it. 

Miss Philena McKeen, 

Rev. Francis H. Johnson, 
C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph. D., 

Central Committee,^' 

Tlie quick responses from large numbers, and the generous 
readiness of the press to advance the interests of the occasion, 
showed that a good degree of enthusiasm was already kindled. 
In the ready bestowal of time, trouble, and money Andover 
treated the school like a daughter. 

The leading journals of Boston and Lawrence freely opened 
their columns to full reports of the progressing Celebration ; 
wo are especially indebted to the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

©lb ^t^Dlary Paij. 

Wednesday morning, the tenth of June, opened upon a 
gi*eat ingathering of former pupils, who had come, some of 
them with their husbands and children, to join in the festival 
of memory. 
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Tlie buildings and grounds of the Academy were gay with 
tasteful decorations, and the streets generally evinced a wide- 
spread sympathy in the glad occasion. 

The Old South Church had been transformed by skilfully 
draped bunting, shields, native and exotic ferns, agaves, 
palms, laurels, and rare begonias, among which nestled roses 
and oleanders. Upon the front of the pulpit " A. A." was 
woven in white carnations and red bouvardias. Above, 
was the device of a hand holding forth a flaming torch, sug- 
gesting the newly adopted seal of the Academy : " Facem 
Praetendit Ardentem." 

By ten o'clock, the appointed hour for the public exercises 
of " Old Scholars' Day," the church was filled ; and that 
great company of women, all moved by a common impulse 
to the same pilgrimage, bound by a kindred tie to the Alma 
Mater, and yet each ceparated from every other by her per- 
sonal experiences and individual memories, was a sight to 
touch the heart, to suggest great possibilities, and to rouse 
new devotion to the school. 

Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary and Trustee of Abbot Academy, was the President 
of the day. After the opening prayer by Rev. Charles Wil- 
liams of New Haven, Ct., a chorus of scholars sang "Holy, 
holy Lord God," a Sanctus written by S. M. Downs, for nine- 
teen years professor of music in the school. 

Professor Smyth then pronounced the 

Address of Welcome. 

" Abbot Academy welcomes to-day her nearly three thou- 
sand daughters ! Dr. Arnold thought that the most precise 
and elaborate of all the Church's confessions of her faith 
sliould be sung, rather than recited. Our Academy will sing 
her welcome. 

"Nor only this. The fulness and gladness of her maternal 
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greeting pours itself forth to-day through so many channels, 
and in so many forms of expression, that I am relieved of all 
embarrassment lest these words of salutation should seem 
all inadequate. 

" This place is a Welcome ! — these oft-frequented galleries 
on my right and left ; this sacred pulpit ; the notes of the 
organ ; the presence of honored and beloved instructors and 
benefactors, the old familiar faces, — yonder venerable Acad- 
emy, too, with its stately pillars, its unchanged walls, its 
whole aspect and situation, reminding us ever of Milton's 
description of his ideal school when he says : ' I will detain 
you now no longer in the demonstration of what we should 
not do, but straight conduct you to a hill-side, where I 
will point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so 
smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect, and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming And how all this may be done is to ])e thus or- 
dered. First, to find out a spacious house and ground about 
it fit for an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred and 
fifty persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, 
all under the government of one, who shall be thought of desert 
sufficient, and ability either to do all, or wisely to direct and 
oversee it done This number, less or more, thus col- 
lected should divide their day's work into three parts as it 
lies orderly ; their studies, their exercise, and their diet.' 
And so not only the old recitation-rooms, but the newer 
parlor, and the grove, once longed for, now yours, welcome 
your return. And not only these, but the good old town — 
very proud of you, though it has not yet made altogether 
smooth paths for your feet — this ancient town still holds 
for you so rich a possession of hill and vale, and stream and 
field and woods, that from Indian Ridge to Sunset Rock it is 
all one Welcome to you to-day — with pleasant homes on 
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every side, and the latch-string out, and the air, when the 
sunshine shall strike through these few passing mists, so 
'calm and pleasant' it will be 'an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake 
in her rejoicing with heaven and earth/ 

" You are not all here. Some are on distant continents 
and far-off islands of the sea. Some have touched the other 
shores, and received the Welcome none can speak but One. 
Yet it is the glory of the minds for whose elevation to some 
conception of their immortal destiny this Academy was 
founded, that they are confined by no bounds of time and 
space, even while within the azure walls of this outer court 
of the vast Temple of God's universe. They are with you 
and we welcome them. And who shall say that they, the 
faithful and true who have been exalted to their thrones, 
may not catch the unvoiced accents of our hearts swelling 
with gratitude and joy in the memory of all that through 
their lives this school has achieved ? Who shall say that 
they do not know that to none, were it possible, could such 
a welcome here be given as to them ! 

" Very beautifully does Dante name one of the rivers of 
Paradise, Eunoe, the memory of things good. Like Beatrice 
of old your Alma Mater bids you to-day drink of these 
pleasant waters. Lives such as she believes yours to have 
been, lives such as she would fain inspire, have little need of 
Lethe. You have learned that this is Christ's world, and not 
the Devil's, and that the faith which enables you to toil for 
it is victory and blessedness. None may have a larger share 
in the Pleasures of Memory — as well as the Pleasures of 
Hope — than the graduates of a Christian school. 

" With peculiar pleasure we welcome those who in former 
years presided over this Academy. If its more comfortable, 
yet still too contracted Hall ard its ampler grounds and 
increased facilities for instruction, remind you almost pain- 
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fully of the meagre apparatus of earlier clays, yours should 
be the satisfaction of remembering that but for your self- 
sacrificing labors, or those of others of tlie same generous 
spirit, there could not have been this growtli and fruitage. 
Our venerable mother bestows on you not only a gracious 
welcome, but her choicest benediction. 

" Not less cordially does she greet her sisters in the goodlj 
family and fellowship of Academies and Colleges, still all too 
few for the work wliich is to be done — a task all unachieved 
until for every girl from the home of the Phillipses and the 
Abbots to the Golden Gate there are opportunities of educa- 
tion as ample and appropriate and available as for every boy, 
— a work all undone until Academies for ' tlie increase of 
learning and civility,' and for tlie 'repair' of 'the ruins of 
our first parents,' and the renewal of our humanity, sliall 
encircle the globe, holding forth the torch of truth wherever 
has entered the darkness of ignorance and sin. 

" Nor does Abbot Academy forget to welcome the sons and 
tlie pupils of Andover's ancient Seminary, and yet more ven- 
erable Academy. Some of you may have imagined her at 
times a Mater dura — somewhat old-fashioned, stately, and 
formal — Init she has always been thoughtful of your welfare. 
Too many of you have found a place on the roll of her grad- 
uates for her not to confess that she likes you. And if any 
of you have ever been tempted to apply to Al)bot Academy 
the words of the Old Play, and say : ' 'Tis just like a summer 
bird-cage in a garden ; the birds that are without despair to 
get in, and the birds that are within despair and are in a 
consumi)tion for fear they shall never get out,' let me hasten 
to add, that the stern dame whom all her daughters love 
as Alma Mater has said to me very privately — so that no 
one else heard the pleasant tone of her voice, or saw the lam- 
bent flame in her eye, — that, for you all, to-day and to-mar- 
row are as Tuesday evening; and, if I caught aright her 
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words, — my Puritan ear was a little dull, — she bade mc 
say that till the shades of evening fall the second time, all 
her daughters may be to you as your sisters, and your 
cousins, and your aunts. 

" Our gracious lady directs me also to bid welcome, and 
thrice welcome, to all lovers of good learning and Christian 
education who share in these festivities. It is a custom, I 
believe, among the Swedes, when they interchange greetings, 
to thank each other for the last meeting — signifying thus 
that its memory has been a solace or cheer during interven- 
ing days. We meet under pleasant auspices. Never before 
has the grand and fruitful idea of higher education for 
woman made such rapid progress as during the fifty years 
we are gathered to review. Brighter days are to come. 
May this Anniversary bring to all who participate in it, or 
who may feel its influence, not only a passing refreshment of 
spirit, — but still more — much more — new strength and 
joy in the serious work of life, — thoughts, aspirations, 
resolves, with prayers and deeds, for the elevation and 
enlightenment of mankind, — so that, even if we greet not 
each other again by the way, the memory of this Anniversary 
shall survive all life's changes, and be one of the chords in 
the sweet and blissful harmonies of the Welcome above." 

The spirit of the address was echoed by the present mem- 
bers of the school, whose young voices rang out a song of 
welcome from Abbot to her daughters 1829-1879, written by 
Elizabeth M. Chadbourne, 78. 

" Here's a gladsome song of welcome, 
To greet the children home ; 
And all nature swells the chorus, — 
Her voices bid them come. 

Flowers a welcome bring, 
Welcome 1 the wild birds sing ; 
Swift echoes on the wing 
The strains prolong. 



Welcome I Welcome I 



81 
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" It is Abbot gives you welcome, 
O daughters, pure and true ; 
She glories in your work well done, 
In what you yet shall do. 

Your paths are ways of light ; 
Your lamps are shining bright ; 
O toilers for the right, 
Welcome at home. 
Welcome ! Welcome ! 

" But a welcome yet is waiting, — 
A greeting far more sweet, — 
When you reach the holy city, 
And meet at Jesus' feet 

There shall you serve him best ; 
There shall you find your rest ; 
His word shall make you blest, 
Welcome at home. 
Welcome I Welcome ! " 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Langworthy of Chelsea, and the 
rendering of the " Lost Chord " by the chorus, Prof. Smyth 
thus introduced the Rev. Frank E. Clark of Portland, Maine : 

" History, it was long ago said, should be written by those 
who have themselves participated in public affairs. Abbot 
Academy may be congratulated that its Annals have been 
prepared by those whose instructions and administration 
have contributed so largely to its renown. And it is an 
additional felicity tliat extracts from this History will now 
be read to you by one who has acquired a right to represent 
one of the most honored of the early benefactors and friends 
of this Academy,^ and to address, as well, its Alumnae. I 
have the pleasure of presenting to you Rev. Frank E. Clark, 
of the class of '68." 

The date thus facetiously quoted was the graduation year 
of Hattic E. Abbott, now Mrs. Clark. The selections from 
the manuscript History occupied the next half-hour. 

^ Samuel Farrar, Esq. 
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The interest of the occasion was greatly enhanced by the 
presence and words of three ex-principals of the school who 
were successively introduced. 

Prof. Smyth : " Forty-one years ago a young gentleman 
resigned the office of Principal in Abbot Academy who has 
since attained to one of the highest positions open to in- 
structors. We have heard something to-day of his success- 
ful administration here. But it will be doubly pleasant to 
listen to his own voice. The Rev. Dr. Brown, President of 
Hamilton College." 

Address of President Brown. 

" It is a pleasure which, a few days ago, I did not dare to 
expect, — of which I could not be sure till my feet actually 
stood within these walls, — to be present at this joj^ul festi- 
val, to meet again after so many years of separation, old and 
tried friends, to revive the memories of other times, and 
once more to walk along the old paths. 

" This day is given up, if I correctly understand the 
arrangements, to the more familiar and homelike enjoyments 
of the occasion. We wish to meet without reserve, to tell 
stories, to ask questions, to look again upon the old Academy, 
so strong and prosperous, so full of hope, starting without a 
shadow of discouragement upon its second half-century of 
usefulness and honor. 

" It was a day of comparatively small things when I was 
here ; a day of imperfect accommodations, of small funds, of 
contributions obtained with difficulty to meet special emer- 
gencies, of hope often deferred, of disappointments oftener 
than gratifications. With whatever sincerity of purpose in 
our labors, there was also inexperience and imperfect work, 
in which I had my full share, — an inadequate apprehension 
both of ends and of methods according to our present ideas, 
— and means and appliances in the way of libraries and ap- 
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paratus for experiment and illustration which would now be 
thouglit extremely bare and insufficient. 

'' But there were generous hearts and hopeful, whose in- 
ij terest in the Academy was deep and unwavering, — who 

helped it according to their ability, and beyond their ability ; 
I ij who never lost faith in it, or doubted its ultimate success. 

They builded better than they knew. Tliey could not foresee 
, all the good results which have followed from their gener- 

osity and faith, but their names will not be forgotten while 
the Academy itself exists or is remembered. 

"Of one thing, however, in the history of those early days 
! I can never think without pleasure and unfeigned gratitude ; I 

j ': mean the diligence, fidelity, sincere, earnest, scholarly, and 

I successful work of those whom I was so much honored as to 

i 

I have under my charge. Deficiencies, of whatever nature, they 

I supj)lied by their own high purposes and resolute efforts. If, 

I 

ever among pupils there was love of good learning, it was 
: found with them. I could go over the long list to-day, and 

call name after name of those who never failed to respond in 
the recitation-room, whose presence was almost as certain 
as the rising of the sun, and whose whole influence in the 
Ij school, by example, by encouraging words, by generous am- 

bition, by high aims, by every lady-like virtue, was always 
! the best ; who supplied by their own bright minds and 

earnest will what was lacking in their surroundings, and 

who thus became fitted for the places of influence and benef- 

j icent work which they have since so well filled. Whatever 

! the defects of methods or books or general facilities of those 

I early days, I cannot but feel tliat if the instructors who have 

since occupied the same field, if those who preside over in- 
r>titutions founded elsewhere in these last years, and main- 
tained with princely liberality, shall find among their pupils 

m 

those of equal docility,* of equally noble purpose and success- 
ful attainment, happy is and will be their lot. 



l/^ 
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" And yet I remember that the Academy was then in its 
early youth. Not to us who labored then so imperfectly i^ 
due the great honor of this day, but to those who came after, 
and beyond all others to those who now for many years have 
presided over the Institution, and who now reap the reward 
of so much careful thought. and energetic labor in its emi- 
nent success. 

" The subject of female education is undoubtedly one of 
the vital questions of the day, as is abundantly shown by the 
provisions made for it. Our minds turn at once to the great 
schools and amply endowed colleges which now open wide 
their severer courses to ladies, — to Holyoke and Vassar, to 
Wellesley and Smith, to Wells, Elmira, and Sage. Perhaps 
the question is not yet answered beyond a doubt, what is the 
best method of education for young ladies, — if, indeed, there 
be any absolutely best, — how far it should be carried, and 
by what means. But we certainly arc in the way {Practically 
to determine by the aid both of science and of experience. 
Whether there be any danger of too much stimulus and too 
high pressure for economy and safety, — what should be the 
relative prominence of different studies, the ancient lan- 
guages and the modern, science and literature and art ; 
whether both sexes should have precisely the same discipline 
in nature and extent ; whether all should be confined to the 
same curriculum, or whether there may wisely be some 
liberty of choice ; whether attention should be mainly given 
to intellectual culture, or in part to those finer and more 
peaceful arts, like painting and music and needle-work, and 
to the practical duties, on the faithful and gentle perform- 
ance of which the happiness of homes so much depends, — 
these questions, and others like them, cannot be overlooked. 
Let us hope they are in the way of being wisely answered. 
But if our daughters do not surpass their mothers in almost 
everything beautiful and good, it surely will not be for lack 
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of Opportunities for the most complete training and the Ix^st 
culture. 

'^ Our ideal of education must of necessity be modified bj 
the condition of society. There is no one who is not, to 
some extent, sensible of the great changes in general culture 
which have taken place within the last thirty or forty years, 
the improvement of taste so conspicuously marked in towns 
and villages, in domestic architecture and landscape garden- 
ing, the love of art, and the increasing demands upon those 
who teach and those who learn. 

" Another circumstance which will undoubtedly influence 
the studies of many, is the necessity of preparing themselves 
for an independent position in life. To such, education will 
come to be not only a comprehensive general discipline, but 
a special preparation. The strain to which some are sul> 
jected where their hopes of independence are so closely con- 
nected with their success, is certainly severe, if not unreason- 
ably great. But I am wandering to themes too general for 
this occasion, and too broad to be even fairly stated within 
the limits wisely set for us tonlay. 

" Whatever be the answers to specific questions pertaining 
to education, whatever modifications or changes may be 
thought wise in succeeding years, and by whatever title it 
may be designated, I feel assured that the Academy, estal> 
lished in a community whose glory and crown is its pious 
devotion to. good learning and Christian cultm-e, surrounded 
by institutions of kindred or higher piu-poses, presided over 
and cherished by those who love it as their own child, and 
who commit to its discipline and influences their own best 
beloved, will move on its steadfast way " without haste, with- 
out rest," to ever increasing prosperity and usefulness. And 
may he who shall preside over the festivities of the second 
half-century of its life, find it as much in advance of what it 
is now, as it is now better than it was fifty years ago." 
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Prop. Smyth : " I have presented to you one who occupies 
an eminent position among teachers. I have the gratification 
of introducing another of the earlier Principals, who has also 
been engaged in one of the highest forms of Christian ser- 
vice. He has been a missionary in a church planted by the 
" Iowa band." Abbot Academy knows how to welcome mis- 
sionaries, — the Rev. Asa Farwell, Principal of this school 
from '42 to '62. 

Address of Ex-Principal Farwell. 

"I have looked forward to this occasion with great in- 
terest, as to a family gathering ; and the cordial greetings I 
have received, and the well-remembered faces of so many now 
present, more than realize my expectation. It is unfortunate 
for the present audience that the excellent Annals, extracts 
from which we have listened to with so much interest, had 
not extended, in the reading, over the period of my connec- 
tion with the school. Let me commend to you that portion 
of the annals not now read, as giving when printed a truer 
account of that time than anything that I can now say. In 
the few minutes allotted me I cannot better subserve the 
purposes for which we are assembled, than to refer to some 
points which may throw a ' side light ' on the course of this 
history for the last fifty years. We seem at this day to be 
measuring time by the larger eras — * centennials and semi- 
centennials.' And, perhaps, we can as well review the 
period we now survey by looking first at its beginning. 
May I be allowed, then, for the sake of variety amid more 
formal exercises, the familiarity of referring to matters of 
personal experience ? Our attention has been called to the 
work of those who founded tliis Institution. Dr. Samuel C. 
Jackson was referred to as one of that number. Without 
disparaging, in the least, the work of others, I wish to speak 
in brief of him, on account of facts tliat came under my own 
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observation. Those who have read the admirable and just 
tribute of respect paid to him in the funeral address by Prof. 
Park within the past year, will call to^mind the description 
of his early home in Vermont, of the scholarly and devoted 
life with the far-reaching plans of his father, Dr. Wm. Jack- 
son, and of his no less gifted and saintly mother. About 
the first object that greeted my sight on eaHh, at the dis- 
tance of three-fourths of a mile, was that old parsonage home. 
By the light emanating from that household 1 early learned 
what was expected with reference to instrumentalities for the 
worlds' conversion, through the institutions then founded on 
Andover hill. And as I heard them sing, in the old fugue 
tunes of that day, 

* Tbc hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets/ 

my boyish visions always took form and coloring from what 
I had heard in that family regarding this consecrated spot. 
In after years, when Dr. S. C. Jackson had completed his 
collegiate and theological course, and was settled in the West 
Parish of Andover, and his youngest sister, subsequently Mrs. 
Hamlin, the missionary, was being trained in that home to 
enter, at advanced standing, such a school as Abbot Academy 
ever aimed to be, I well knew that in that home among the 
hills of Vermont, there were ideas and aspirations regarding 
the culture of woman and the paii she was to act in the work 
of modern missions, at home and abroad, which all now are 
ready to approve and honor, but which few at that time had 
thought of. This is mentioned simply in justice to the facts 
of history with reference to one of the founders of this 
Academy and his early home. What he did for it by counsel, 
by watchfulness and toil, for nearly a half-century, was not 
an ' after-thought ' resulting from cii'cumstances surrounding 
him, so much as the development of ideas implanted in his 
early training, and the Providence of God in directing him 
to his field of labor for this very work. 
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" It was in the autumn of 1838 that I first saw Andover 
hill. Mr. Langstroth was then Principal of this Academy. 
The lack of his presence to-day to speak of the scliool at that 
period is much to be regretted. Yet we think of him as one 
whoee name is honored and known througliout tlie land, by 
his useful invention, the ' Langstroth Bee-hive.' I liavc some- 
times, amid the experiences of after years, queried wliether 
his thouglits regarding that invention were not first sug- 
gested to hun by the cheerful toil and busy scenes he wit- 
nessed in Abbot Academy. 

" After liaving completed nearly three years in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary — a year or more intervening to have charge 
of an Academy in this county — I doubt wliether a student 
of that Seminary was ever more surprised than myself 
when receiving an invitation from the Trustees of this 
school to let my name stand as candidate for Principal. 
My plans and expectations having all been in another direc- 
tion. I at once repaired to the West Parish for counsel 
with Dr. Jackson. At first my decision was adverse, and 
I was about leaving, when he spoke of other reasons which 
led me to consider the subject fui-ther. On my return I 
fell in witli Mr. Stone, who was then Principal of the school. 
As he was expected also to be hero to-day to speak for him- 
self, I presume he will have no objection to this reference to 
his sagacity at that time, in attempting to ' draw me in.' He 
was very desirous that I should accept the i>osition ; and, 
among other motives presented, he said that I should at once 
' have the love of the young ladies of the school.' I made no 
reply, presuming that he regarded his statement as a ' mov- 
uig- consideration ' in the mind of a ' young theologue,' and 
rather prided myself on the stoicism which could hold an even 
balance amid motives so pressing. I then went to Professor 
Emerson, an able adWser in such matters. Among other 
things for and against, he said with emphasis, ' if you con- 

22 
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elude to go into tliat Academy for trwo years or more, you 
will, I believe, look upon them as being the most useful 
period of your life.' This decided the question ; for I had 
learned from the theology of the elder Dr. Jackson to be so' 
much of an ' optimist ' as to go for the ' greatest usefulness/ 
whatever the consequences might be to myself. Accepting 
the position, I went into the school to complete the term then 
in session, for Mr. Stone, finding the work delightfully home- 
like, and that Mr. Stone's remark was to be interpreted only 

• 

in the New Testament sense of the ' charity ' which covers a 
multitude of faults. It was the turning-point leading to my 
connection with the school for ten years or more, and to 
being employed with a class of assistant teachers and pupils 
for whose labors and success any institution might feel grate- 
ful. It seemed to be a settled fact m the administration of 
the school as years went on, that if there were crooked speci- 
mens of humanity of the feminine gender, they seldom, if 
ever, presented themselves for admission to Abbot Academy. 
"A thought further, on the character which this school 
aims to maintain. The beautiful monogram is suggestive. 
On my way hither, a friend inquired what it meant ? After 
a time the ' A. A.' revealing itself, I said to hun another ' A ' 
might well be added, signifying Andover also, and then with 
three ' A's ' it would, at least, in commercial phrase mean 

* A. No. 1,' or an article of prime quality. 

" Another friend thought the monogram was an ' M.' I 
told him that this interpretation was all the more expressive; 
for ever since the days of Horace, the words, 'In medio 
tutissimus ibis' had lx)en a motto of great wisdom, that this 
Academy had always taken a medium course — never being 
an extremist; and that it now pursues the true and safe 
course between the plans of those who persistently advocate 

* co-education,' and of those who, through fear of conse- 
quences, dare trust their daughters only in the more secluded 
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schools. Tlic medium ground in coming years, we believe, will 
still be foimd to bo the • right one.' This view is abundantly 
confirmed by testimony from the wisdom of such men as 
Prof. B. B. Edwards, who was a constant and careful adviser 
in the Board of Trustees during most of the years I was in 
the school, and of Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, with whom I had 
the pleasure, as well as the honor, of ' seeing eye to eye ' in 
all things regarding the common interest and management of 
the Academies on the hill. These men spoke from personal 
obsenation and carefully matured judgment. They knew 
what they affirmed. 

" Another point should be kept in mind with reference to 
the position of this Academy. It is seen from afar. In all 
the States through to the Pacific coast, there are pupils or 
teachers from this school, who are with us in spirit at this 
hour. Their eager thoughts and wishes represent a great 
multitude who are toiling to save our beloved land from vice 
and crime. To tliousands of expectant hearts ' Andover hill ' 
is, in more senses than one, a ' star in the East.' This is 
measurably true of all the New England States, and their in- 
fluence, through their institutions and emigration, on our 
vast domain of the West. 

" For purposes of illustration we may compare smaller 
things with greater. During the spring of 1864, 1 was with 
the Army of the Potomac in the work of the Christian Com- 
mission. In that supreme hour of our country's need, when 
the ' battle of the Wilderness ' was imminent. President Lin- 
coln, from an anxious cabinet meeting sent tliis telegram to 
the State House in Boston : ' How long will Massachusetts 
send on regiment after regiment in this manner?' Gov. 
Andrew replied at once : ' Until the last able-bodied man has 
gone ; and if that is not enough, Massachusetts will go her- 
self,'' After the silence of the moment, in which thoughts of 
gratitude were more than words could express, it was said : 
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* We arc safe.' So while this great moral conflict is going 
on, not for five years alone, but through generations for aught 
we can say, our country will still look to those who have the 
divine w^ord in their hearts and their institutions of learning, 
for resources to maintain the warfare. The humble j>ai't 
which Abbot Academy is called to perform w^ill not, we feel 
assured, be looked for in vain." 

Prof. Smyth : " In 1849, the school being without a head 
in consequence of the absence of Mr. Farwell, a gentleman 
w^as called into its service who had just graduated from the 
Theological Seminary. He comes again to its assistance 
to-day, — I trust with as agreeable memories of his Principal- 
ship as are those cherished by his pupils. He returns from 

« 

a State among whose aspiring mountains is the oldest 
Female Academy in the land.^ I have the honor of 
introducing to you the Rev. Dr. J. B. Bittinger, from Penn- 
sylvania." 

Unfortunately, we are left to the reports of newspapers 
for our only account of Dr. Bittinger's address, which was in 
substance as follows : 

" Next to being well born is to be connected with leaders 
of great movements. Here to-day I am reminded of Edward 
Everett when Gettysburg Cemetery was dedicated. Edward 
Everett was great, but he fell below tlie occasion, because the 
occasion was not of mortal origin. But when President 
Lincoln said, pointing to the thinned ranks of the scarred 
veterans of the Potomac : ' Sir, we may not honor them, they 
honor us " ; the proper note was touched. I am not great 
like Edward Everett, but I feel the sentiment of President 
Lincoln at the Academy to-<lay. I may not honor her, but 
there is no doubt that she honors me. 

^ That among the Moravians, at Bethlehem, Peun. 
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" I occupied a parenthetical position between the glory of 
the former and the greater glory of the latter day. We were 
told by the historian that the age of lords had gone out, and 
the age of ladies had come in. I could not help thinking that 
ministers partook of the nature of both man and woman. I 
was too much of a woman to be a man, and not fair and 
gentle enough as a man to be a woman. I was surprised at 
being called to the head of this school, and with fear assumed 
the position. I am not here to speak words of compliment ; 
but I am not ashamed that I was accounted wortliy to keep 
a woman's school in Massachusetts. Wliatever I may have 
taught others, I learned much during that year ; and if it 
be true, as Milton said, that the object of education is to 
repair the ruins of the fall, could there be any work nobler 
than to gather tlie scattered columns in Eden, group them, 
rear them, and lay upon them tlie architrave and frieze, so 
that men might say that the work is restored ? Every man 
and woman must make himself or herself ; the working power 
is not in the institution. Tlie schoolmaster is not a sculp- 
tor, hewing an angel or a demon out of a marble block ; but 
he hews a living stone which has an influence on him^lf. 
I wish to express my gratitude to such of my former pupils 
as are present for opening my eyes to what was needed to 
be done in the world. I am proud to have labored with 
Dr. Arnold, the greatest Englishman of the century, and 
with Mary Lyon, Mrs. Bannister, and others whose names 
have been mentioned. When the Great Master comes 
to summon us away, may he find each one, brush in hand, 
putting the last touches of grace, beauty, and truth to his 
canvas." 

The hymn, " Go labor on," was then sung, and the audi- 
ence was dismissed with the benediction. 
The ladies of Andover had provided most hospitably, in the 
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vestry of the church, for all whose convenience might thus be 
served, and the present members of the scliool were happy in 
the opjK)rtunity of ministering to the Alumnae. 
The afternoon was given to 

or rather family-meetings in the old home. By arrangement, 
the first hour was given to pupils representing tlie first thirty 
years of the scliool, from 1829-1859. The Academy Hall 
was literally packed. 

The presiding officer, once a valued teaclier here, was 
Miss Susanna E. Jackson, '51, daughter of Rev. S. C. Jack- 
son, D.D., one of the fatliers of the school, and for foi-ty-nine 
years a Tinistee. A few ladies were present wliose memories 
ran back to the opening day, when they took their seats 
among the first pupils of the new Academy. 

The successive administrations of Principals furnished the 
thread of review, and interesting reminiscences were given 
by Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, Mrs. Harriette Woods 
Baker, Mrs. Arethusa Salisbury Merwin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kimball Stevens, and Mrs. Frances Aborn White. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Emily Adams Bancroft, Mrs. 
Mary Chapin Pease, Mrs. Sarah Stuart Bobbins, Mrs. Phebe 
Chandler Duncan, Mrs. Annie Edwards Haskell, Mrs. Julia 
Pierce Griggs, and Mrs. Elizabeth Dickinson Currier. For- 
timately one of the three lady ex-Principals, Miss Emma L. 
Taylor, was present. An original poem l)y Rebecca Perley 
Reed was read. Numbers were there rejoicing to represent 
the w^ork of every Principal of the thirty years. 

But the time was spent, and the younger sisters were 
crowding in at the doors, for the next hour had been allotted 
to pupils from '59-79. The Academy Hall was again filled 
to overflowing; this time by those who represented one 
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administration. Mrs. Henrietta Learoyd Sperry was elected 
to the chair. As Miss McKeen was called to the platform 
to give her words of welcome, she looked only upon familiar 
faces, upon hundreds of her own scattered pupils, gathered 
for once again in the old home. 

Miss Phebe F. McKeen, though present, was unable to use 
her voice for any public service ; consequently, what she 
would have spoken was read by Mrs. Mary Donald Churchill. 

Words of reminiscence or of greeting were given by Miss 
Annie Means, Mrs. Laura Wentworth Fowler, Miss Anna L. 
Dawes, Mrs. Clara E. Palmer Lyon, Mrs. Sallie Barrows 
Dummer, Miss Carrie Park, and Miss Mary J. Belcher, who 
had crossed the continent from California to attend this 
festival. A letter from Mrs. Ellen Bartlett Hodgdon was 
read, and also a Semi-centeimial poem written by Miss Emily 
P. Hidden, '66. 

The re-unions of Old Scholars though enthusiastic, were 
not public meetings ; but words spoken there, memories 
wakened, emotions stirred, purposes taken, and friendships 
renewed will prove to be among the most permanent records 
of the fiftieth birthday of Abbot Academy. , 

The Alumnae Association snatched a few hurried minutes 
at the close of the re-unions for its annual meeting, and ex- 
hibited a list of membership and statement of receipts which 
showed a vigorous organization. 

Upon the western lawn the scholars and their friends 
gathered at simset, to plant a semi-centennial oak. The 
ceremony was preceded by the Class exercises ; the history 
was given by Miss Carrie N. Potter, and the oration by Miss 
Helen L. Page. Tlie graduating class led in the planting of 
the tree, and then the spade was passed from hand to hand, 
till we of the more recent and they of the olden times, in 
large numbers, had assisted in setting up this memorial as a 
witness between us of our conmion sisterhood and undying 
love for Alma Mater. 
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Wednesday evening the hall and parlors of the Academy 
were opened for a general reception. The spacious grounds 
were also brilliantly lighted, and would have lured riiany from 
the crowded rooms to a cool saunter down the paths, had not 
rain extinguished both lanterns and schemes. 

Thursday was the great day of the feast ; the real 

A mammoth pavilion had been erected upon the lawn for 
the accommodation of the multitudes drawn together Ijy the 
interesting occasion, and its distinguished orator. 

Brown's Brigade Band from Boston, assisted l)y Mr. 
Shuebruk, the cornet soloist, discoursed fine music. Prof. 
Edwards A. Park, D.D., was the President of the morning. 

The exercises were opened by congratulations from younger 
schools and colleges for Abbot, the pioneer, upon this her 
fiftieth birth-day. It was a graceful recognition from the 
bright consummate flower to the seedling of half a century 
ago. 

V 

Prof. Park : " I have the pleasure of introducing to the 
audience the Reverend L. Clark Seelye, D.D., the President 
of Smith College, who bears to Abbot Academy messages of 
congratulation from other Schools for Young Ladies, and is 
a worthy representative of these Schools." 

Address of President Seelye. 

" Tnistees, Teachers, Students, and Friends of Abbot 
Academy, — In behalf of those engaged in similar work I 
have come to congratulate you on what this Institution has 
been, on what it is, on what it is to be. The significance of 
this occasion, if I mistake not, is in the successful growth 
and development of a womanly idea. When we look back 
and consider the seed out of which Abbot Academy sprang, 
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we find its vital character lay in the notion that womanliood 
was quite as valuable as manhood, that the feminine type 
was as worthy of being perpetuated and perfected as the 
masculine. That was a much stranger idea fifty years ago 
than it is to-day. There was then no organized effort for 
female education. If a woman were educated at all, as she 
rarely was, it was through private schools, or according to 
masculine methods in a few academies for young men. 

" To fully appreciate the position of the founders of this 
Academy, it should be remembered that an academic school 
for boys had already been in successful operation for over 
fifty years in this very town. It offered superior educational 
advantages. With no additional expense, its doors might 
have been opened to both sexes. A plausible plea might 
have been constructed to show the futility of attempting 
to found another literary institution in a community con- 
spicuous for the sacrifices it had made in behalf of sound 
learning. 

" I do not find, however, that the fathers and mothers in 
Andovcr ever even knocked at the doors of Phillips Academy 
to gain admission for their daughters. Mistaken or not, 
tliey had the notion that in female education other things 
were to be considered beside the acquisition of knowledge ; 
that feminine graces, modesty, refinement, good behaviour, 
were quite as important as linguistic or scientific attain- 
ments. They determined, accordingly, that woman should be 
educated as a woman ; that if there were any advantages in 
a corporate body whereby intelligence could more readily 
become tlie possession of the many, instead of the few, and a 
better intellectual culture be secured by all, woman should 
share these advantages without endangering any valuable 
womanly characteristics. 

"Their ideal woman, it must be confessed, was drawn 
after a somewhat larger pattern than the traditional model, 

S8 
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Apparently, tlicy did not think woman was created merely 
for earthly service ; that her culture was to be dctennined 
exclusively by her ministering to masculine wants ; and her 
acipiirenients were to consist only of those which prepared 
her for the drudgery or the pastime demanded by the natural 
lord of creation. On the contrary, I find them giving ex- 
pression at the outset to their intention in these remarkable 
words : 

" ' To form the immortal mind to tastes suited to an im- 
mortal being, and to instil principles of conduct and form 
the character for an immortal destiny, shall be subordinate 
to no other care.' Noble words for any age ! They make 
the woman higher than her employment, and emphasize the 
trutli that the highest aim of culture is to perfect every 
faculty so that one may 'glorify God, and enjoy him forever.' 
Train woman for the royal, immortal existence to which she 
was destined by her Creator, and all her avocations will be 
ennobled and perfected by her superior intelligence. 

"Tliis, if I rightly interpret it, was the original idea which 
gave form and life to Abbot Academy, and which has ever 
since controlled and inspired its history." 

Of course, interest culminated in the Semi -Centennial 
Address. 

Prof. Park: " Nearly a hundred years ago there lived a 
minister of the gospel, whose name was a household word 
on the banks of the Connecticut. That name was Richard 
Salter Storrs. Sixty years ago tliere was an oration 
delivered at Andover by a son of that divine, and the name 
of the son was a household word throughout New England. 
The name was Richard Salter Storrs. I now have the 
honor of introducing to you the son of the last-named divine, 
and /lis name is known to you all." 
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Address of Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, d.d. 

" Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I cannot pursue 
these personal recollections of your honored President, which 
go back over the past hundred years, or enter upon the theme 
which he seems to have suggested in his remarks — the 
propriety of sons following in the line of their ancestors in 
tlie matter of making public addresses ! The truth is, that 
the occasion by which we are assembled, with a quite unusual 
distinctness, as well as with a controlling authority, pre- 
scribes the theme for our consideration. We are gathered 
here by our common interest in the Education of Woman ; 
and no question of religion, doctrinal or practical, no ques- 
tion of politics, foreign or domestic, would be proper to this 
place and to this hour ; nor any special theme of literature, 
or history, or philosophy, or art. We must think and speak 
of the subject of the Education of Woman, althougli it is a 
subject which has been treated so often and so largely in 
newspaper and magazine, in essay and volume, on the 
platform and in the pulpit, that one cannot hope to say 
anything notable or surprising in connection with it. He 
can only hope to say what is true, although it be not new ; 
and must comfort himself with the feeling that if what lie 
says shall seem to you commonplace, as very likely it may, 
it will have been commended and justified beforehand hj 
your anticipating minds. 

" It is very important to observe, I think, at the outset, 
that this wide movement for the mol'C careful, ample, and 
fruitful education of woman, which has been seen in its 
development especially during the last fifty years, is not 
anything transient or local, sporadic or special, but is part 
of a wide, vital, pervading movement of civilization. It is 
part of that movement which is always searching after the 
more delicate and impalpable forces, by which to further the 
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interest and sceurc the welfare of society. It is a movement, 
therefore, wliicli goes back in its relations beyond the date 
of the founding of this seminary, and which goes forward in 
those relations beyond the fui-thest outlook of our thought. 
A brief consideration will make this evident. 

" The savage finds, of course, very early and easily, tliat 
the hut built of earth, or of branches of trees, or of the skins 
of animals, will shelter him from the storm and from iev 
winds ; that fire will warm him, and cook his food ; that he 
can strike a harder blow with the oaken club than with the fist, 
or with the stone hammer than with either. He finds that a 
space can be hollowed out, by fire or the stone axe, in the 
trunk uf the tree, which shall be capable of containing him ; 
and that then the buoyant water will maintain ui>on its 
surface the trunk and the man, and will carry both with it 
in its gradual or rapid descent, as it flows toward the sea. 
He finds the use of the spear and of the bow, and perhaps, 
by some strange chance, of the Australian boomerang, — 
which seems almost as much a product of instinct as is the 
cell which the bee builds, — which is the wonder of science, 
while it is the sudden and fierce instrument of the savage. 
But aside from these few cuarse and rude instruments, hy 
which he lays hold upon the superficial and obvious forces 
of nature around him, the savage gets no control of the 
great complex powers in tlie midst of which he lives. These 
rough arts^ for the maintenance of life or the gratification 
of the desire for possession, or for a swifter conquest in 
strife, are all that he knows. He is like the waj^arer, who 
jncks up a few glittering flakes from the surface, perhaps, 
Imt who knows nothing of the innnense golden treasures 
wliich lie under the soil and under the rock beneath liim 
and around him ; and liis progress consists, as he goes for- 
ward from the age of stone to the age of bronze and to the 
followhig age of iron, simply in making better insti-uments 
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for tho control and use of the same powers in nature with 
which he was before acquainted. 

" But as society advances it becomes characteristic of it 
to take liold of the more secret, occult, the more recondite 
and finer, forces whicli are involved in this great system of 
things in the midst of which we live, and by them all the 
time to be helping mankind forward. The civilized man 
not merely expands the hollow log into the hull of tlie ship, 
and puts the iron plating on its surface, he lifts the sails 
above it, which are to be great aerial paddles, propelling the 
ship without any strain on human muscle ; he discovers the 
power of steam, and harnesses that to its appropriate mech- 
anism, and ])y it he drives the ship forward, against the 
strongest winds and over the most fierce and turbulent seas. 
He detaches himself from the headlands, which at first he 
dared not leave, finds the secret power of the magnetic 
needle ready to guide him, invents the sextant )>y which 
through observation of sun and stars to tell his position at 
any time on any waters, and so becomes the free rover of 
tlic oceans — through these more impalpable forces, whicli his 
progress in knowledge has made him familiar with, and of 
which that progress has made him the master. He takes 
the black coal, and out of it distils the illuminating gases 
and lubricating oils, and the aniline colors more precious 
and brilliant than the famous Tyrian dyes. Out of it he 
brings even medicinal salves and balsams. He finds the 
power there is in gases suddenly evolved, and by them Imrls 
his immense iron bolts to a distance in comparison with 
which the longest distance traversed by arrow from bow or 
stone from sling becomes insignificant. He catches the 
sunshine, and makes it paint his pictures. He takes the 
lightning itself, teaches it the English tongue, and sends it 
on messages for him around the world ; he uses it to min- 
ister to those suffering from disease ; he intends, if possible, 
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to make it work his engines, and illuminate his towns. 
He finds the mysterious power wliich lies in the curves and 
lines of figures traced in the sand or upon paper, and so he 
makes alphabetic writing record, transmit, and perjx^tuate 
his tliought. 

" He is thus all the time, with an endeavor incessantly 
renewed, reaching out after the forces, impalpable, imix)n- 
derable, which were hidden from the eye of man in his 
earlier development ; and,' grappling these as he advances, he 
is able more and more to lift himself up to a greater control 
over nature, and a greater command over forces and cflocts 
in human society. It is a progress certain, continuous, 
irreversible ; and it is an illustration of the wisdom of God 
that he has put these grander i)owers, which are mighty 
though impalpable, under such clouds of mystery, such veils 
of hiddenness, that man must supremely cultivate himself iu 
order to ascertain and to master them. God lures him for- 
ward always by these prizes in the distance ; and he never 
• will be content until tlie planet has been searched out, and 
all its most hidden powers, hitherto undetected, have been 
made available to his use. 

" Now, precisely the same thing goes on, you observe, iu 
the moral and spiritual sphere which is thus advancing in the 
physical. At first, of course, the stiffest muscle is the 
master, and the man is famous, as was said in the Psalms, 
according as he has lifted up axes upon the thick trees. 
Instantly it is discovered, however, that the force of will and 
of vehement passion is needed to give an energy to the 
muscle which in itself it does not possess, to make it strong 
in the grapple, to make it irresistible in the onset ; and so 
the power of the spirit comes to be recognized as a necessary 
factor in all real success, while the mind is at tlie same time 
completing the instruments already known, or inventing 
others better, plaiming enterprises, combining human forces 
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for the accomplishment of those enterprises. The power of 
character, also, gradually makes itself felt, and compels 
recognition. By certain elements in character — by the 
courage whicli faces any peril and is never afraid before any 
obstacle ; by the fortitude whicli goes forward unflinchingly, 
wliatever present disappointments may be met ; by that mag- 
netic energy of spirit to which the savage is as responsive, per- 
haps, as the most cultured civilized men — one man controls 
and animates the will of another, and becomes a dominant 
force in the nascent society around him. Tliese moral forces 
are tlms gradually recognized, until at last the way is open 
for the development and the activity of specific genius. In 
framing laws for the regulation of society, in fashioning 
religions, in -recording history, in voicing the vivid feeling 
in song, gradually such six)cific genius gets its develoi)ment, 
and comes to its place of eminence and honor; until the 
statesman, who never saw a battle or set a squadron in tlio 
field, Ixjcomes the director of armies ; until the historian and 
poet, UiQ jurist and theologian, take their j)laces of dis- 
tinction in society; until society shows that it is coming 
nearer to God's plan by giving to mind a supremacy over 
force, and making the invisible spirit which is created by 
him the ruler of society, and of nature itself. 

" This progress is all the time going forward ; and the 
current is as irresistible, as irreversible, as tlie current of a 
mighty river, as tlie passage of stars across tlie meridian. 
We measure the progress of nations by this test. Ilere is 
the standard according to which they are rightly to be 
judged. 

" From this point, then, you see at once the interpretation 
of the ix)sition of woman in the past, and the prophecy of 
that position which is to be held by her in the tune to come. 
Where the strongest muscle is tlie master, she is of necessity 
the slave and the dmdgo, the instrmnent of man's pleasure, 
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the object of liis passion, the servant of his indolence. 
When there conies to be a necessity felt in the communities 
of men for exceptional genius in government or in war, slie, 
if possessing and manifesting such genius, may come to 
a sudden eminence, like the half-mythical Semiramis, like 
Boadicea. Where genius is' valued, and intellectual attain- 
ments remarkable fur their brilliancy and variety are honored 
and applauded, she may have her distinguished ])lace, an 
exceptional place, like that of Aspasia at Athens, or Ilypatia 
at Alexandria. Where scientific instruction is pre-emi- 
nently desired, and she possesses the requisite i)0\ver and 
knowledge for giving that instruction, she may have her 
opi)ortunity, like the noble women who have for centuries, 
at intervals, taught in the University of Bologna. Wlicre 
religion is the paramount interest in society, and she shows 
the devout temper and the high intellectual intuition of 
truth which religion inspires and demands, she may again 
have her eminence, like St. Catharine of Siena, like Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, like Hildegarde in Germany, like the 
Spanish St. Theresa. But these instances are exceptional, 
iiidi\ddual ; and they come in consecpience of j)eculiar and 
extraordinary gifts and attainments on the part of woman 
in individual instances. She becomes eminent not l)v reason 

ft 

of her sex, but in spite of her sex. Tlie exami)les to which 
I have referred, and the many parallel exanii)les which will 
occur to you, are like the hot springs . breaking out in the 
cold country, the geyser flinging its hissing waters into an 
icy air. They are like the volcanic islands suddenly bi-eaking 
up through the surface of the sea, but not iin])lying any 
general elevation of the sands at the bottom. Although 
such individual instances of elevation may be even not in- 
frequent, it is only as society goes forward to a ])oint 
where it comes rightly to estimate and earnestly to require 
in the spiritual sphere what it has all along been searching 
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after in the physical, that woman, as woman, comes to be 
honored. 

" When the advancing civilization of a country or a century 
desires the finest force, the most subtile and ethereal that 
can be developed in human society, in order to its own fur- 
therance, in order to the combined and completed majesty 
and beauty which it conceives possible of attainment in the 
future, — when it seeks to unite beauty with strength, when 
it aspires to lay its hand on everything that is finest, 
sweetest, noblest in mind and spirit, and to bring that into 
action for the glory of God and for the welfare of the world, 
— then is woman's opportunity ! Then will she have institu- 
tions like these multiplied and enlarged, and made to min- 
ister more and more richly to the furtherance of whatever in 
her is grandest, brightest, loveliest; because society will 
have then found its need of exactly "that which she alone can 
supply ; of that which is dominant because it is delicate ; of 
that which governs because it is gentle ; of that whose very 
frailness gives it moral force and spiritual command. 

'' It is in the midst of this movement that we stand, that 
we have been standing in these past years, and are to stand 
in the years to come. It cannot be arrested. The push of 
centuries is behind it. The deepest instincts, the highest as- 
pirations, tlie clearest reason, of human society are working 
for it and with it all the time. The pressure of Christianity, 
whicli has always been toward woman an elevating faith, is 
powerful and continual on behalf of this movement, the 
mighty current of which fills the land, and the ripples of 
which encircle our feet. It can no more be arrested than 
any of the great and vital functions of the earth. No man 
can stop it any more than he can set his foot against yonder 
tent-pole and say, I will arrest here and now the revolution 
of the globe. 

" And so the question comes inevitably. What is it that 

24 
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civilization wants of woman ? what does it really ask of lier, 
for its own completeness ? I do not say, What does woman 
wish for herself ? Perhaps slie does not always wish for the 
wisest thing. If she does, she is the best interpreter of her 
own wishes, and I have no right to stand before her and take 
the words out of her lips. But, as a student of society and 
of history, any man can see and say what it is that civiliza- 
tion — wliicli has at last taken hold of so many secret forces 
that formerly eluded man's grasp and thouglit, and which 
now is calling for a service from woman, of the need of 
whicli, even, the former times were not aware — what it is 
that civilization wants of woman in time to come. 

" Certainly it wants, if it is wise, nothing that is artificial, 
nothing factitious, nothing that rests u\)on a mere abstract 
theory or fancy. It is idle to paint lightning upon canvas 
and expect it to strike ; to paint a sword, and expect it to 
cut. Nothing is efficient except as it is real ; and it is the 
real force of woman, not any unreal force which may be 
attributed to her, which civilization wants, which society is 
trying all the time, sometimes with an unconscious and inar- 
ticulate impulse, to develop in lier. It is nothing like that 
which Comte describes as the desirable thing for woman, and 
for society iik connection with woman — that the sex, collec- 
tively, should be made an object of worship, taking the place 
of the God whom before he has carefully excluded from the 
universe which He builded, and drawing out toward herself 
tliosc sentiments of reverence, tnist, and worship, tlie neces- 
sity for which he finds in the constitution of tlie human soul; 
withdrawing woman thus from competition with men, in any 
useful and fmitful enterprise, in order that tliis sentiment of 
worship may not be diminished by the consciousness of occa- 
sional antagonism and rivalry. What a perfectly foolish and 
fantastic dream that is ! with no more substance tlian a mi- 
rage ; witli no more reality than a dream. It is not that 
which society wants of woman. 
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" Nor is it mere ornamental service ; as if the only use of 
the womanly spirit were to flasli over society aestlietic decora- 
tion, as the aurora in the northern skies flashes in the wintry 
niglits, palpitating, lovely, flinging its long banners of evan- 
escent glory toward the zenith, but melting no snow, nourish- 
ing trunk or branch or root of no living tree. What society 
wants of woman is not that she shall be an object of worsliip, 
not that her work shall be ornamental, but that it shall Ix) a 
work in which the force of her nature, peculiar to herself as 
distinguislied from the differing nature of man, shall be 
riclily unfolded and nobly active, that the welfare of the 
world may be advanced and secured. 

" It is then very easy, going into particulars, to see wliat 
society needs. It needs general intelligence, for example, on 
the part of woman ; that training of the mind, that filling of 
the mind witli various, accurate, and quickening knowledge, 
V'hich shall bring it vitally into the interior, subjective tiiiili, 
which has been described as the agreement of the mind with 
itself, and which shall make that mind quickening, enlighten- 
ing, re-inforcing to society, wherever it touclies it. This is 
the [privilege of woman ; and it is the demand — that is the 
point wliich I have in view — which society, for its own in- 
terest and welfare, makes upon woman. For the intellectual 
tone and spirit of the Women of the country determine 
inevitably ilie intellectual tone and spirit of the men of that 
country. Stuart Mill was jierfectly right when he wrote to 
tlie Russian women that the standard of the education of 
woman in any nation would be ultimately the standard of the 
education of man in the same country. As constituting 
numerically more than lialf of every community ; as sustain- 
ing the most intimate relations to it, as wife, mother, sister, 
and friend ; as liaving by nature that subtile and pervasive 
quality of mind which impresses and moulds others, woman 
necessarily must regulate the intellectual tone, and largely 
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set the intellectual standard, of any civilized pocietv. There- 
fore it is that general intelligence is needed in her, that 
she may instruct and exalt the communities which she 
affects, as the American and EInglish women have been doing 
in their nations for centuries i>ast. Otherwise, she debases 
and pulls down the strongest State. No instance in history 
has l)een, and no instance can be, more significant in rehitioii 
to this than that which is furnished in the whole realized 
course of the Ottoman empire. Planted by a i)eople of a 
strong stock, monotheistic in their religion, on the most 
fertile and delightful provinces of the earth, with the ocean 
inviting them to a world-wide commerce, with the treasures 
of the hills and of the plains ready to fill their coffers until 
they could not shut the lid, — bursthig uj^on Euro])e with a 
power which swept them up to the very gates of Vienna in 
its tremendous, irresistible nish, — why is it that that nation 
has so comj)letely lost its strength that it has become the 
pauper and the pariah among European nations? that it is 
only held together, for a time, by the rivalries and jealous 
antagonisms of States which cannot determine how most 
satisfactorily to themselves its lands and its waters should l>e 
divided ? It has not been interior rebellion ; it has not l)een 
the storm and stress of outside w^ar. It has been the harem 
which has conquered the empire. It has been the degrada- 
tion of woman which has jmlled that haughty power, which 
once threatened all Euroi)e, down to the level of humiliation 
and weakness on which for the present it lies. 

" It is the law of God's universe. Ladies and Gentlemen. 
The feet of clay j^rostrate at last the head of gold. The 
slave, unlil)erated, pulls the Roman emjnre to pieces. The 
slave would have pulled the American republic into the dust, 
if emancipation had not broken his providential i)ower. Out 
of the hjwlands, marshy and wet, rise the vapors that make 
the w^holc atmosphere full of malarial and destroying power. 
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You let the womanhood of a country, wanting in physical 
strength, but not in mental capacity, remain on tlic lower 
levels of intellectual development and culture, — let the 
mind of woman not be what the mind is described in tlie 
ancient prophecy as being " a chamber full of all pleasant and 
precious riches " ; let it be like an unfurnished room, Imng 
with fashion-plates and littered with novels, — and you have 
destroyed the intellectual and spiritual life of the commu- 
nity, in which womanliood must constitute so large a part. 
Educated womanhood, always necessary, is as necessary in 
New England, in the United States, as in any country of the 
world. You might as well keep New England warm with 
a lake frozen up the year round in every valley, with a 
frozen ocean all around its shores, as to keep its men in- 
structed and aspiring, while the women were wanting the 
means of large education, and wanting the desire to avail 
themselves of those means. This hemisphere has been 
called the feminine hemisphere in the geograpliy of the 
globe ; but it is necessary to keep the planet in equipoise. 
And the feminine mind is just as necessary to keep society 
enliglitened, tranquil, noble, secure. 

'' But you want special training, also, as well as general 
intelligence and knowledge ; and therefore these institutions 
must be broad in their range. Of course, we recognize 
everwhere in men the necessity for such special training 
for sjx^cial purposes. If a man is by nature, an inventor, it 
is a mere waste of force to make him a bookkeeper ; if lie 
is an artist, you do not make an editor of him ; or if he is a 
poet, you do not make a lawyer of him^ unless you want 
poor poetry and worse law ; and if he is not fitted, by nature 
and by grace, to be a preacher of the gospel, then all the 
seminaries, even though they have teachers as honored and 
as illustrious as are these in Andover, make a mistake if they 
try to crowd him into the pulpit. Find out what ho is fit for, 
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and train him for that! Tliat is the rule, in obedience to which 
society is always advancing toward its unreached perfection, 
by availing itself of the best forces of every mind included 
'within its compass. You see tlie same thing in the examples 
of womanly genius which history affords. Sabina, daughter 
of Erwin of Steinbach, who completed the cathedral of Stitis- 
burg, lifting those wonderful spires into the air like flowers 
imperishable, and making the massive rocks from the quarries 
sing Te Deum as they arose toward heaven, — what would 
have been gained to the world, how much would have been 
lost, if that peculiar genius in her had not been recognized and 
trained ? Madame De Stael, Caroline Herschel, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Madame Le Brun, Harriet Hosmer, Charlotte Bronte, 
Frances Power Cobb — the genius of such women is always 
an honor and a power to the civilization under which it is 
developed. It is such an honor and a power because de- 
veloped freely, according to its own law, and not arrested. 
The arresting a peculiar i)ower, and attempting to turn it to 
something to which it is not adapted, is like trying to make 
a greyhound pull a wagon, or an eagle work a churn. Of 
course a general training is necessary to the development of 
any special power. It is needful for the development, for 
the manifestation, for the culture, of peculiar forces. But 
we want the special forces, too. God makes no superfluous 
souls. Our society wants each one at its best. 

" You look upon the table of the lapidary and the artist in 
stone, and you see the hues of the chalcedony, the chrysolite, 
the onyx and the agate, the turquoise, the emerald, the 
crystal, each witli its own beauty ; and by-and-by, when he 
has set them in their i)lace, you have before you the jx^rfect 
mosaic, with its lines fluent and free, as if tliey had been 
traced by the cunning brush of the painter on the canvas, 
but fixed there, imperishable as diamond, solid as the walls 
of the mighty edifice which towers above them. We want 
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the living stone of the man's and the woman's mind in every 
advanced society unfolded, perfected, polished, and then set 
into the living picture, in comparison of which the most 
charming mosaic is dull, and the most solid mosaic is 
fleeting. 

" We want there, as well, the power of expression, given to 
the feminine force which is thus being cultured and trained ; 
for while a thought unuttered may, of course, enrich one 
mind, it will not inform, expand, exhilarate others. In fact, 
a thought unuttered is never so clear, so just, so sufficient to 
the subject, as is the same thought when it has been expressed, 
and brought into colUsion and comparison with the differing 
thoughts of other minds; when it has been formulated in 
terms, crystallized into words, and thus made more palpable 
to even the mind in which it has been wrought. Man is a 
talking animal not merely that he may instruct others, but 
that he may instruct himself. The pond which has no 
outlet grows turbid ; it is the running stream that purifies 
itself as it leaps forward, keeping its current crystal, and 
making it more crystal and pellucid to the end. It is the 
mind which utters its thought fitly, gracefully, amply, power- 
fully, which refines and ennobles that thought in the very 
act and mystery of expression ; and so woman's mind needs 
to be trained to the art of expression for her own sake, as 
well as for the sake of society at large. It is thought in 
motion that quickens and controls mankind. 

"It may be said, I know, that a woman has this power of 
expression by nature ; and there is a certain truth in that. 
You take a boy and a girl of the same age, and the girl will 
utter herself with far more facility, with far more force, 
than the boy. Brother and sister in the same household — 
you see, almost always, the same difference. At the same 
time the ultimate power of expression, such as woman must 
have before her mission is really performed in the world, is 
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not a thing of nature merely. Tliough some have greater 
capacity for it than otlicrs, it is always an attainment. It is 
like ^'irtue, a victory won by struggle. Out of large studies, 
out of the careful analysis and the sympathetic pondering of 
the great classic or modern writers, out of a careful dis- 
cipline in the analysis of style, out of much practice and 
training in the mastery of a fine and noble manner, must 
come that ultimate power of expression which shall give to 
woman her tnie power in civilization. If I were to give only 
one reason, being limited to one, why the recognized power 
of woman at the present day, her recognized knowledge and 
wisdom, do not impress themselves so fully and widely on 
the public mind as they ought by right to do, I should say it 
was because, except in rare instances, this power of free, 
graceful, complete expression, by voice or pen, of the thought, 
the sentiment, the spirit w^hicli are within her has not been 
gained ; and that when it is attained, then, and not till then, 
with the general intelligence, with the special training of 
special powers, of which I have spoken, woman, adding this 
peculiar power of expression, which makes all else more 
vivid to herself, and more effective upon others, will come to 
her place in society, in literature, and in the history of the 
world. 

" Thus far, I have spoken only of the intellectual forces. 
The moral are nobler. I do not in the least forget or over- 
look them ; and I do not forget that seminaries like this are 
established for the purpose of training the moral nature, as 
well as the intellectual, of giWng the strength of principle 
and the spiritual aspiration which life and thought shall ripen 
into permanent tendency and habit. Swedenborg says, I 
think, that instniction on earth is committed to the mem- 
ory. Instruction in heaven is committed to the life. 
Well : the instruction of a seminary is committed to the 
memory that it may be afterward committed to the life; 
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and the moral instruction which is thus given will be pre- 
eminently the characteristic of a truly noble institution. It 
is to be wrought out in life, it is to be perfected in itself in 
life. What society wants of woman, in the development of 
the moral nature, is not, of course, the mere augmentation 
of mannish force, as is sometimes imagined. It is not the 
mere accumulation of that amount of robustness and energy 
of spirit which already is in the world. Woman's nature is 
the converse of man's. There is sex in souls ; and her moral 
nature is finer, more delicate, more deep, more intuitive than 
man's, having greater prominence in itself, and being able 
always to refine, instruct, and ennoble his. 

" You do not gain anything by turning the ray of crimson 
into the ray of blue, or the ray of blue into the ray of gold, 
in the woven strand of the sunshine. The electric light is 
said to want the red ray ; and perhaps its ghastly whiteness 
is in consequence. You do not want to make a woman like 
another man, in her moral nature, but to unfold that which is 
peculiar to itself, and to give it its royal place and power in 
the world. On the other hand, you do not want merely what 
are called sometimes "the passive virtues" — gentleness, 
meekness, humility, forgiveness, patience. These are all ex- 
cellent in their place, like ' the voice, soft, gentle, and low, 
that excellent thing in woman.' But it is by positive force of 
character that this world is to be educated and carried for- 
ward. It was by the positive force of character in the Lord 
himself, reverently be it spoken, in the women who followed 
him, in the apostles, in John, in wliom the feminine element 
was so strong, — by this that Christianity in the fulness and 
splendor of its divine power was launched upon the world. 
It has been by such positive force of character, in its dis- 
ciples and teachers, that it has since been consecrated to the 
faith and the obedience of millions. 

" What society wants of woman, then, is the utmost devel- 

85 
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opmciit of tlie positive feminine moral force in spirit and in 
life. Conscientiousness, for example. She lias that in a far 
greater extent than man naturally, usually, has it. 1 do not 
forget, certainly, that tliere have been women who were 
worse than men, who have been stealthicr than assassins, 
who have been cruder than the inquisitors ; but it is as the 
angel fallen makes a fiercer devil than the man can ever 
expect to become. A woman's nature perverted becomes 
deadlier than a man's only because its temper naturally is 
higher, its moral aspiration more supreme. 

" Now, to live as one wishes is said to be the rule of chil- 
dren. To live as one ought is the rule of true men. And 
it is one office of woman in the world to assist men to live 
thus, as they ought ; to lift them to those higher levels of 
attainment in moral beauty and power which of themselves 
they would not gain. Woman has been said to be the con- 
science of the world, and there is a profound truth in that. 
Her moral intuition is clearer, her moral affection is apt to 
be sweeter and more powerful, than man's. It was the 
startled conscience of a Roman woman wliich almost held 
Pilate back from his transcendent crime. It was the con- 
science of Blanche of Castile which moulded the noblest king 
that France ever had, Louis the Ninth. It was the sense of 
righteousness in the Scotch, in the Dutch, in the French, in 
the German women, which upheld the Reformation, and 
would not let it sink and die. It was the conscience of the 
American women which was the one in>'ulnerable, irresisti- 
ble, unsilenced enemy of American slavery. Whatever states- 
men might plan about it, whatever political economists might 
think about it, whatever merchants might dream about 
it, every woman's heart knew, that was not blighted and 
overshadowed by the influence of the baleful system, that it 
rested on a lie ; and it was that conscience in the American 
women, sending out half a million of men, its instruments 
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and ministers, to the bloody field, which finally overcame and 
swept from existence that detestable system. 

"That conscience of woman is the power whicli society will 
always need to have developed and regnant within it ; and 
there is no other office so great as to make it thus dominant. 
I do not care what philosopher is elaborating his system of 
philosophic thought ; I do not care what statesman is jJan- 
ning for his country's future ; I do not care what architect is 
lifting the edifice into the air, or is strewing the canvas witli 
the splendor of his imagination, — there is no other ofiice 
so grand on earth as that conmiitted to woman, christianly 
cidtured, in fellowship with God, of bringing her acute 
and controlling moral sense into contact with the minds of 
meU;, to impress upon them that ultimate and supremest law 
of the universe, the law of righteousness, for which tlie 
planets and the stars were builded ! She glorifies herself, 
and she glorifies God, in that sublime ministry. 

" Then Sympathy. Of course that is more native to woman's 
heart than to man's ; she seems unsexed without it. I believe 
it is reported of a very famous woman in Boston that once 
as she was passing a large house by the street-side and saw 
upon it " Charitable Eye and Ear Hospital," she said, in 
her quick sarcasm : " Dear me, I didn't know there was one 
charitable eye or ear in Boston ! " Well, there miglit not 
be if it were not for women ! Sympathy in woman comes 
nearest, and brings her nearest, to the heart of Christ ; sym- 
pathy for the erring, for the sick and suffering, for the down- 
trodden ; sympathy even for the sinful, if they be penitent. 
That is the power which she has it for part of her mission in 
the world to contribute to human society. Her sympathy is 
the heat-ray to be combined with the liglit-ray, in the perfect 
sunbeam ; and wherever it goes there flower-charities, asy- 
lums, all institutions of human benevolence, spring naturally 
from it, as the flowers from the sod which the sun lias 
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wanned, and as the blooms of tlic orchards on distant hill- 
sides. Jlore and more tliis is needed as material interests 
attract man's ilionglits, and absorb upon themselves the 
active interest of society. 

"Then Courage, I think, is a noble feminine grace, — cour- 
age; and self-devotion. We are so accustomed to associate 
courage ^^ith physical strength that we do not often, perhaps, 
or always, think of it as pre-eminently a feminine grace, 
where the feminine nature has been fully unfolded and 
trained. But it is ' the reckless rapture of self-forget ful- 
ness,' that which dominates and inspires persons and 
nations, that which is sovereign over obstacle and difficulty, 
I)eril and resistance, — that has belonged to woman's heart 
from the beginning. In the early Pagan time, in the Chris- 
tian development, in missions, and in martyrdoms it has 
been sliown, — in the mediaeval age, as well as in our own 
time, — in Harriet Newell and Florence Nightingale, in Ann 
llaseltine and Mrs. Fry, as tnily and as vividly as in any 
Hebrew Iladassa or in any French Joan of Arc. You re- 
member how the Pnissian women after the battle of Jena, — 
when Prussia seemed tramjJed into the bloody mire under the 
cannon of Napoleon, and under the tread of horses and men 
in victorious armies, — how the Prussian women, never losing 
their courage, flung their ornaments of gold and jewelry into 
the treasury of the State, taking back the simple cross of 
Berlin iron, which is now the precious heirloom in so many 
Prussian families, bearing the inscription, " I gave gold for 
iron." That is the glory of womanhood. Tliat passionate 
self-forgetfulness, that supreme self-devotion, with which she 
flings herself into the championship of a cause that is dear 
and sacred, but is l>cing trampled under foot ! It is her crown 
of renown. It is her staff of power. I do not wonder that, 
almost while we arc speaking and listening here, the Prus- 
sians and the Germans all are marching in festival proces- 
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sion under the lindens of Berlin, celebrating, not the memory 
of Sadowa, or of Sedan, but the memory of the moral grace, 
tlie moral beauty, and spiritual power which came into the 
government of Prussia when the young German girl, who 
has been since the honored and illustrious queen and em- 
press, gave lier hand to the German officer ! It is a sweet 
and noble memory of the past ; it is a prophecy of the 
future. 

" This conscientiousness in woman, this sympathy in woman, 
this courage and self-devotion in woman, assign to her lier 
place in the future civilization of the world ; and they glorify 
the society into which she is born, and in which she becomes 
the mistress. And then the fine and just sensibility, which 
ultimates in that intuitive discernment of God which brings 
the grandest theme of the universe into intimate contact 
with the moral life of mankind, — that is also the privilege 
and prerogauve of woman. Man hunts after God witli his 
understanding, and fails to find him. Science searches after 
him witli its lenses and tubes, and it seems too often like a 
blind man trying to help his sight by using a glass eye. 
Logic tries to soar toward God, and waves its wooden 
crutches in mimicry of wings. Woman sees him, feels him 
within, discerns him above, sees him in Christ. She who was 
last at the cross and first at the sepulchre has seen the Lord 
ever since, in his sympathy and in his sovereignty, in his 
power of beneficent liealing miracles, and in his wondrous 
parables. She feels him in tlie deepest experience of her 
heart, and then slie sees him in all the providential history 
of the world, in all the creation round about, from the 
golden spots on the butterfly's wing to the supreme splendor 
of the triple suns above! The universe to her is full of 
God ; and that thought of God, that revelation of God, it is 
hers to impart to the world. You remember that it was a 
woman, in that legend reported by Jeremy Taylor, who was 
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met by a bishop, with a torch in one hand and a pitcher in 
tlie otlicr, and who said, when he asked lier what she was 
going to do, ' I am going to burn heaven and to quench hell, 
that hereafter the world may love God with the pure passion 
of the heart, ^vithout reference to hope on one side, or fear 
on the other.' You remember Madame .Guyon, — in the 
sceptical and dissolute age of Louis the Fourteenth, when 
France was simply seething with corruption, — who believed 
in a transformation of the soul into God, so perfect that 
prayer should be the silence of the spirit absorbed in God. 
You remember her power over Fenelon, and even for a time 
over Bossuet, though at last he crushed her. 

" It was by the virgin mother that God himself became 
incarnate. It -is by the heaii; of woman, filled \vith the 
divine power and beauty, that the world is to gain every- 
where, and retain immortally, the vision of God. 

'' Only a woman so cultured, intellectually, morally, spirit- 
ually, realizes the ideal of her delicate, forceful, and tran- 
scendent nature. There is no statue, of Venus or Diana or 
the Minerva of Phidias, there is no Spanish or Italian face, 
glorified and almost deified on the canvas of Raphael or 
Murillo, which can fitly represent the perfect image of that 
perfect spiritual beauty which is as the bright star.Astrea, 
last to leave the earth, daughter of power and of good, at 
last returning to the world to bless it. 

" One of the most foolish questions ever asked is : Wliat is 
going to be the sphere of woman when she is so educated ? 
Tlie sphere ! If she don't make her own, we may stop 
propliesying. You see the little rill among the Alps, a 
thread of water ; you find it arrested by the rocks ; and you 
see how more and more it fills the cleft and the basin behind 
them, till it cuts its way across the rock and through the 
rock ; and at last you go into the gorges, and see the mighty 
chasms that have been cloven through the stubborn hills ; 
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and there is the power that has done it — flashing above in 
the shadows, musical in its ripples, tumbling triumphantly 
over what resisted it. Ah, that little stream, it has made its 
sphere ! The woman's nature, cultured as I have said, will 
make its own place for manifestation, and will find the 
ofiices germane to itself. 

" How she takes the house, where the builder leaves it, 
and transforms it into a thing of beauty ; hanging its walls 
with the pictured thought of other minds, filling its rooms 
with the atmosphere of her own sweetness, of her own 
delicate and elevated mental life ! How her influence works 
tlirough the husband, as the influence of the saintly and 
lovely wife of President Edwards, of the heroic wife of 
Judson ; through the children, as Goethe, even, whose rela- 
tions to woman were so intolerable, yet attributed his inher- 
itance of genius to his mother, as the minister through 
whom it came to him ! The influence of woman in the 
home is like the ancient perfume, whose fragrance filled the 
house when the alabaster that held it was broken. 

" In society ! Woman is the queen of society. She defines 
its manners, its laws, its tastes, its aspirations ; she governs 
and inspires it more and more as society advances ; and 
social life in the civilization which is to come will be 
supreme. As related to political life, for example, it will 
govern as it did in France when the salons were of more 
authority than the court, as it must do everywhere where 
political organization is merely for the more perfect develop- 
ment and tuition of society. In Education : her nature, 
demonstrative and distributive, her interest in persons 
stronger than man's, her interest in character more intense, 
must make her more and more pre-eminent. The work of 
education becomes not her occupation merely, but her pro- 
fession even. In this State, I don't know what the figures 
are now, but I remember five or six years ago reckoning 
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them up, and finding that there were nearly eight thousand 
female teachers of tlie public schools in this old common- 
wealth, as against a little more than a thousand, I think 
exactly a thousand and twenty-eight, male teachers. Prob- 
ably the disproportion is greater still at his hour. Primary 
education is largely under her control. 

" Not primary education alone will fall into the hands of 
cultured women. You remember what I have already re- 
ferred to, that for six centuries women taught at Bologna, 
taught in mathematics, the classics, natural science, phi- 
losophy, the civil and the canonical law, anatomy, surgery, 
and medicine — taught when sometimes they must veil their 
faces lest the thought of the students should be distracted 
from the beauty of the subject to the beauty of the speaker. 
I do not know just when or where that experience is to be 
repeated ; but I have no doubt that at some time it will be, 
and that women, with special gifts and a special training, 
will be the honored instructors of men. 

" Authorship is wholly open to woman, of course, in every 
department. Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Lewes, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Ilowe, and many others in 
this country — how they illustrate this! Their touch is 
upon the hearts of multitudes of men and women in all the 
lands in which the English tongue is spoken. Some depart- 
ments of literature woman has made her own. Every one 
is open to her ; every one will be identified with her fame 
and her success, as these seminaries live longer and do 
their work with more ample equipment, with more generous 
instruments, to larger circles of the minds wiiich they reach. 
In medicine, more and more, they are finding room for 
beneficent work. This, also, is not a wholly new thing. 
Woman has been a physician since the days of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. The story of Agnodice, the Greek girl, is one 
of the romantic reminiscences of medical history. In 
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France and in Russia to-day, as in mediaeval times, women 
are freely received into the ranks of medical practitioners, 
and are not unknown as instructors. In England and 
America it is coming to be so. I don't know about the law ; 
but they do say that a woman is one of the most skilful 
conveyancers in London. I don't know about tlie ministry ; 
though it is a scandal in parishes, sometimes, that the min- 
isters wife writes the most brilliant passages in his discourse. 
I stopped writing mine long ago, lest that should be said 
about me. 

"In political life, you sometimes ask tlie question, men 
do, with a kind of timid shrinking, ' Is woman to have the 
suffrage ? ' I don't know ; if she wants it she will have it, 
as surely as tlie revolution of the earth continues. I re- 
member tliat Spain in her grandest time had the govern- 
ment of a woman, the blue-eyed Isabella the catholic, gentle 
and strong, under whom this continent was discovered. I 
remember that England in her grandest time had the 
government of a woman, the imperious Elizabeth, under 
whom the first organized attempts to colonize this country 
with the English colonies were made. I remember that as far 
as any monarch governs in England, or ever will, England 
has the government of a woman to-day, who was our stead- 
fast friend in the long agony and under the heavy gloom of 
the civil war, whose virtue, whose intelligence, liavc com- 
mended her to the admiration and the honor of every 
American heart while the name of Victoria continues to be 
repeated. I remember how much was due to the women of 
the Revolutionary time for our success in that great struggle. 
I remember — I don't wish to offend the sensibilities of any 
descendant of John Alden who may hap{>en to be present — 
but I am certain for myself that it was the foot of a woman, 
the bright Mary Chilton, tliat first stepped on Plymouth rock 
out of the Mayflower. At any rate, it was a woman, wife 

26 
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of Bradford, afterward Grovemor, who first consecrated these 
iicwly-foimd shores by her death in Cape Cod harbor ; and it 
was a woman, Mary Cushman, who, of all the hundred col- 
onists that sought these shores in the Mayflower, lived to the 
latest, to see prophecy realized and hope surpassed ; dying 
in 1690. 

" The fact is, that women, from Isabella down, have had a 
prescriptive right to this contuient ; and the only wonder to 
any thoughtful man is, that they are willing to let the men 
live here at all ! So if they want the suffrage they will be 
sure to have it ; and I don't know but when it comes it will 
turn out to be the precious amethyst to drive drunkenness 
out of politics. Whatever they want, with matured convic- 
tion and with serious purpose, they will be ceii:ain in the 
end to have. They always do indi\'iduaHy ; why shouldn't 
they as a sex ? Give them this culture, power, and training, 
and their opportunities will multiply with their fitness for 
them ; new responsibilities bringing larger culture, and 
opening continually new realmu of opportunity. That is the 
only assured prophecy of the future. The crystal globe is 
no more open to the passage of the sunshine, slanting 
through it without disturbing it, the air around us is no 
more open to the tones of music vibrating on its currents, 
than that future civilization will be open to the work, to the 
power and pressure of woman's intelligence and heart, when 
these advancing seminaries have done their work. Tliat is 
the ideal of tlie future ; since where these institutions exist 
tliat is the law under wiiich they are administered. There- 
fore they multiply, l)y the instinct of society, seeking for the 
impalpable powers, finer and more secret, to combine with 
the coarser powers, the rouglier and the masculine, in order 
that society may be blessed, adorned, and grandly advanced. 
That is the office of these institutions, by their relation to 
which they challenge admiration, and call for the constant 
munificent help of those who can give it. 
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"Tlicre is a woman in the Apocalypuc, represented as 
clothed in scarlet and purple, decked with gold and orna- 
ments, bearing in her hand a golden cup full of abominations. 
It is the figure of many a stately queen, of many a famous 
and fascinating court favorite, of many a brilliant intriguante j 
of whom history keeps the record. There is another woman 
in the Apocalypse — clothed with the sun, with the moon 
under her feet, crowned with a crown of twelve stars.* It is 
the image not merely of the church of Christ in its final 
beauty and supremacy; it is the image of the Christian 
woman of the future, clad in the white holiness of God, 
mistress over nature by her knowledge of it, crowned with 
wisdom and virtue, with ample knowledge and the serene 
supremacy of the spirit. The object of these institutions is 
— the hope and aim of society, so far as it is cultured and 
Christian, is — to change the woman of the world from the 
image represented by the one to the image represented by 
the other. Wlien that is done, then the gospel of Christ 
will have done its work. Then the Spirit of Grod will liave 
accomplished its errand. Then the first Paradise will have 
been rebuilt, in a sweeter beauty and a grander vastness. 
Then the age of Millennium, to which our brother looked 
forward in his opening address, will have fully come." 

As the annual Anniversary of the Academy had been 
absorbed by its fiftieth, the moment succeeding Dr. Storrs' 
address was judged the most fitting time for the graduation 
of the class just finishing their course. After receiving their 
diplomas and parting charge from the Orator of the day, the 
young ladies remained standing while Prof. Churchill read a 
poem which had been written for them by Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

^^ O glad girl's faces, hushed and fair I how shall I sing for ye ? 
For the grave picture of a sphinx is all that I can see. 
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** Vain is the driving of the sand, and vain the desert's art; • 
Tlie years strive with her, but she holds the lion in her heart 

" Bailled or fostered, patient still, the perfect purpose clings ; 
Flying or folded, strong as stone, she wears the eagle's wings. 

" Eastward she looks ; against the sky the eternal morning lies ; 
Silent or pleading, veiled or free, she lifts the woman's eyes. 

** O grave girls' faces, listening, kind ! glad will I sing for ye, 
While the proud figure of the sphinx is all that I can see." 

All episode occurred here, wliicli not only brought a 
pleasant surprise but left an abiding treasure. The follow- 
ing note is explanatory. 

" To Abbot Academy, — Allow us to delay the regular order 
of exercises for a moment. Last year the enjoyment of the 
Phillips Centennial was heightened by a kindly remembrance 
from Abbot Academy, and now, in behalf of the students of 
Phirii)s Academy, we desire to present to Abbot Academy a 
reproduction in bronze of the most celebrated of the twelve 
famous vases in the gardens of Versailles, ordered by Louis 
XVI. from the twelve most renowned ar'ists in Europe. 
And we hoixj this token of our esteem may serve to long 
perpetuate the kindly feelings existing between Phillips and 
Abbot Academies." Signed on behalf of the Academy by 
the committee. 

At the conclusion of the morning exercises a procession 
was formed under the direction of Rev. William S. Hubljell 
of Somerville, Chief Marshal, assisted by Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
of Greenfield, Mass. Students from the Theological Seminary 
served as ushers. 

Led by the orators of the day and many other invited 
guests, the Alumnae of the Academy were arranged in 
divisions, distinguished by banners l.)earing the name and 
date of the successive Princii)als so proudly represented. 
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Tlie long procession, headed by the Brigade Band and 
escorted by the members of Phillips Academy, wound into 
the street and about the Academy-grounds, doubling upon 
itself, till it reached the dinner-tent upon the lawn, where 
tables had been abundantly and tastefully spread for more 
than a thousand guests. 

Pleyel's Hymn from the band hushed the joyous tumult of 
voices, and Prof. J. W, Churchill. President of the Banquet, 
said : 

"Alumnae of Abbot Academy, Trustees, Teachers, and 
Friends, we welcome you to the good cheer and hearty 
hospitality of this notable day. As in all things our enjoy- 
ment is lieightened by an acknowledgment of our dependence 
upon God, let us look to him for his blessing." 

Grace \Yas then craved by Rev. Dr. Wellman, and a social 
half-hour was given to fortifying the body for the feast of 
reason which was to follow. 

The President opened this, the real feast, by the following 
address. 

Speech of Professor Churchill. 

" I have read of an ancient philosopher, who characterized 
the important part of our daily experience in which we have 
just been engaged, as ' that idle and useless habit of eating 
and drinking ' ; although, as was suggested to him, he prob- 
ably did not live upon air himself. In the spirit of this 
ethereal pliilosopher, permit me to call you away from any 
further waste of your time, and conduct you to the ' feast of 
reason and flow of soul ' that still awaits us. 

" It is no part of my purpose to detain this company from 
the rich entertainment by any remarks of my own. Sur- 
rounded as I am by so many of my * grave and reverend 
seniors,' and my ^ very noble and approved good masters,' I 
derive a great relief in reflecting how little the success of the 
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concluding part of our Jubilee Festival depends upon the man- 
ner in which the duties of the Chair are jx^rformcd. The 
occasion itself is its own best and surest success. And with- 
out detracting an iota from tlie merits of the masterly oration 
that has so entranced us all, and whose strains of surpassing 
eloquence arc yet lingering in our ears, I am confident that 
even its gifted author will agree with me that tlie occasion 
is its own best and effective orator. But let me hasten to 
assure him that the occasion could not have got along with- 
out him — the most important factor in it. His absence 
would have made it the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
Nevertheless, the presence of this vast assemblage of the 
daughters of Abbot Academy and their friends, drawn 
together by a common interest in tlie prosperity and welfare 
of their Alma Mater, and bound to each other by a common 
desire and determination to uphold and advance her nol)le 
character and increasing fame, is enough to make this festi- 
val forever memorable in her annals, and to secure for her a 
far more enduring success than any which may result from 
the most splendid exhibition of individual eloquence. 

" You will, therefore, readily excuse me from attempting 
to go over any part of the ground which has been so care- 
fully and ably traversed by the brilliant orator of the day and 
those who preceded him. To say anything new would bo 
hopeless ; to repeat what has l)etter been said before would 
be unprofitable. After the words of welcome of yesterday, 
and of congratulation to-day, which have been uttered with 
so much cordiality of manner, felicity of language, and 
beauty of illustration, wliy should I attempt 

* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To add another hue to the rainbow. 
Or with a taper light to seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish ? * 

It would be ' a wasteful and ridiculous excess.' 
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" And yet, as an associate in the Board of Instruction, I 
may be allowed to speak for the school, and say that we have 
not called our friends together on this festal-day in any spirit 
of vain-glory or empty self-gratulation. It is pardonable and 
natural, to say the least, to love one's own mother better 
than other people's mothers ; but whatever degree of affec- 
tionate interest we may cherish towards our own school, we 
trust there is not a shadow of hostility or indifference to the 
success of sister institutions. We do not forget to-day that 
other lights than ours are shining. We are not unmindful 
that less than ten miles away, overlooking the beautiful 
Merrimac, stands the fostering mother of the Hasseltines and 
the Newells ; that the banks of tlie Comiecticut are doubly 
beautiful because of the realized dreams of Mary Lyon and 
Sophia Smith ; that the waters of the Hudson are made more 
renowned by the existence of Vassar ; and that the shores of 
Lake Waban are graced by the strength and beauty of the 
youngest and wealthiest of our academic sisterhood. All 
are luminaries that shed no borrowed light from us, and we 
would not quench a single beam. We have been made happy 
by the gratulations of them all ; and we again offer to their 
children the right liand of sisterly fellowship, and ask them, 
in the beautiful spirit of the old Roman hospitality, to give 
us their hands all over again, one by one. Wherever, 
beneath the sky, young women are gathered for Christian 
education, there to-day are our hearts in the midst of them. 

" Nor do we arrogate anything to ourselves in the way of 
distinction or privilege. We boast no titular dignities or 
parchment prerogatives. We are not blind to the fact that a 
little beyond us ' there's another, not a sister ' — old Phillips, 
twice our years plus one ; and that on the summit of Zion's 
hill the School of the Prophets, with its three-score years and 
eleven, became of age the year that Alma Mater first saw the 
light, and so outranks her in age by one and twenty years. 
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Have wc not enough to make and keep us humble ? Still wc 
think we can modestly claim for Alraa Mater the divine. ap- 
proval, ' Slie has done what she could.' For fifty years she 
has endeavored to realize the ideal which Thomas Arnold 
contemplated for Rugby when he exclaimed, ' It is not neces- 
sary that this shall be a school of three hundred, or of one 
hundred, or of fifty ; but it is' necessary that it ishould be a 
school of Christian gentlemen.' With no egotism do we 
declare it ; we have endeavored to make this a school of 
Christian Ladies. 

" Assembled, then, as we are, in this liberal and catholic 
spirit, and cheerfully acknowledging our relations to the 
comprehensive society outside of our school, wc feel that we 
shall best promote the general welfare by a loyal allegiance 
to our own Alma Mater. If it be true that honors ascend 
rather than descend, what shall be the measure of the honors 
which justly ascend and accumulate upon her beloved head ? 
If Abbot Academy had done nothing for the world but edu- 
cate her children represented in this assembly, she might be 
content, like Cornelia of old, to point to these her jewels, 
and feel that she had need of no other coronet to adorn her 
brow. 

* Happy she 
With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with her blood, and trust in all things hi^h 
Conies easy to her ; and thouj^h she trip and fall, 
She shall not blind her soul with clay.* 

" But I fear I am transgressing my proper functions. My 
part is but an humble one. Although a son of theological 
Andover, as I profess to be, I will, for the moment, become 
enough of a heretic and a spiritualist to act as a viedium to 
put you into communication with some of these choice spirits 
around us, who will necessarily be summoned and made to 
appear through the modern method of materialization. 
There are those among our former teachers and graduates, 
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and members of our immediate academic faculty who never 
speak in private but to please, instruct, and animate ; but 
they positively decline the lienor of an opportunity for public 
speech. The Persians have a saying that the gods sent ten 
bushels of talk upon the earth, and the women took nine. I 
believe this to be an oriental slander, for there is not a single 
(or married) alumnus (or alumna, which is it ?) who can be 
persuaded to utter a word from the platform on this woman's 
day of jubilee. And yet I can testify that the art of utter- 
ance has been taught in this school for the past ten years. 
The only inference to be drawn is that the teaching must 
have been very poor to have produced such meagre results. 
The alumni (or alunma^^ which is it ?) prefer, it seems, to 
recognize a representative policy, and, accordingly, the men, 
as usual, will have all the talking to themselves — in public. 
On the whole, we are willing to declare as an article in our 
social and political creed, that representation is the true basis 
of woman's public action. There may be one advantage to 
the Chair in this speaking by representatives ; he is relieved 
of the embarrassment which once befel a certain master of 
ceremonies in a European court, who was borne down by a 
throng of peeresses and court ladies claiming precedence in 
the places of honor. To extricate himself from his difficulty 
he caused a herald to proclaim that the highest seats would 
be occupied according to age, beginning with the eldest. In 
an instant the rush was turned in the opposite direction, and 
the upper seats were left empty. 

" But I know too well the value of time at such an hour as 
this to trespass longer upon your indulgence. I proceed, 
therefore, to introduce the final course of sentiment, wit, 
and eloquence, which is always so acceptable and so 
highly esteemed as the most tempting desert of an academic 
feast. 

27 
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" Until witliin a few days we confidently expected to 
present to you as tlic pre-eminent guest and witness of this 
occasion our distinguished chief magistrate, Governor Talbot. 
Public duties, however, liave unavoidably called him out of 
tlie State, and he can be present only in sincere regrets for 
his absence, in cordial good wishes for the school, and for 
the unqualified success of her fiftieth anniversary. But the 
Commonwealth has not forgotten us on our day of rejoicing ; 
for our academic festivities are graced and honored by the 
presence of one wliom, notwithstanding the absence of his 
Excellency, we welcome on his own account with no jot of 
abated pleasure, and whom I will call upon to respond for 

" In the great sisterliood of States hers is the land of the School, the 
Academy, and the College ; the land of the Press, the Lecture-room, and 
the Ohuroh. The children of Abbot Academy cheerfully acknowledge 
their allegiance to the State and Nation of which they are citizens." 

I have the pleasure of presenting his Honor, Lieut.-Grov. 
John D. Long. 

Report of Lieut.-Gov. Long's Speech* 
His Excellency congratulated the presiding officer that he 
had so well performed his duties, but warned him that if he 
coml)ined all the wit and brilliancy liimseK he made it hard 
for the after-speakers. 

As the first sj)iritual manifestation, he considered him- 
self a pretty substantial gliost. After expressing his regret 
that Gov. Talbot was necessarily out of the State, Mr. Long 
sj)oke of the great pleasure it gave him to be again in this 
old town, so rich in influences and associations that had 
made it a centre of refinement and religious culture. These 
dear old academies, wliich were perhaps being supplanted to 
some extent by other schools, were dear to the heart of New 
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England, and very dear to liim — for he fitted for college (a 
very poor fit !) in one of them, and after graduating came 
back and engaged in giving other boys as bad a fit as lie him- 
self had had. It was very tears themselves to think how tliesc 
institutions, founded and maintained as they were, are doing, 
and liavc been doing, such a work for society and for the State. 
Some see darkness ahead, but he felt safe so long as lliese 
fountains of Cliristianized education continue their beneficent 
work. He spoke of the infinite superiority of education ti 
wealth, and said that he would be glad to l^elieve that there 
is no school or college of New England girls that cannot 
already count its pupils and graduates on tlie side of good 
morals, and that does not yearly send out young ladies to 
hold the community to good living, and even to inspire the 
State itself. In concluding liis admirable address Mr. Long 
congratulated llie Academy on its history, and upon the ccle- 
l)ration of to-day, and extended the cordial greeting both of 
himself and the Commonwealth. 

The band played "Hail Columbia" as the Lieutenant- 
Governor took his seat. 

Throughout the afternoon, the addresses of the various 
distinguished speakers were deliglitfully linked either by in- 
strumental music, or singing from a chorus of gentlemen led 
by Mr. John IL Stickney of Boston. 

Prop. Churchill : " I offer as the next sentiment, 

* Behold, Baith thy God, I will lay thy stones with fair colors, and thy 
foundations with sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agate, and 
all thy borders of precious stones. And all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.' May the lan- 
guage of prophecy to-day be the history of to-morrow. 

" There is present in tliis assembly a gentleman who 
entered life the same year in which the Andover Theo- 
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logical Seminary was born, who became of age the year 
that Abbot Academy entered upon her existence, and who 
frequently amused himself by walking upon the uncovered 
floor-joists of the infant Academy and prognosticating her 
future. 

"To respond for Alma Mater no one will question our 
claim to press into service this veneral)le young man, whose 
right to speak, like Alexander Selkirk's title to his island, 
^ there is none to dispute.' Remembering the words of the 
Son of Sirach, let me ' hinder not the music,' by delaying to 
present to you the President of tlie Board of Tmstees, Prof. 
Edwards A. Park, D.D. ^ Speak, for thou art the eldest, and 
it becometh thee.' " 

Speech of Professor Park. 

"Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — "We have all 
read of the monastery Iniilt in honor of Saint Maurice and of 
the Theban legion which he commanded so bravely. We 
have also read of the mother who gave her only child to live 
the life of a monk in that ancient abbey. This well-beloved 
son became eminent for his skill in chanting the liturgical 
service ; but in a few years his rich voice was silenced by 
death, and he was laid in the graveyard of the monastery. 
Inconsolable for her loss, the mother visited his grave every 
day to weep there. In a dream by night Saint Maurice 
ai)pcarcd to her, and attempted to assuage her grief. ' No, 
no I ' she exclaimed, ' as long as I live my tears shall fall for 
my son, my only child.' ' But,' answered the saint, ' he is 
not dead ; he is with us ; he rejoices in eternal life ; and 
to-morrow at matins in the monastery thou shalt liear his 
voice amid the voices of the other monks ; and not to-morrow 
only, but every day as long as thou livest, thine ear shall Ije 
soothed by that same voice in the harmony of the chant.' 
As soon as the morning dawned the mother waited with 
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impatience for the first sound of the matin bell ; and when 
the full choir rolled forth the anthem she recognized the 
sweet tones which had been familiar to her from the child- 
hood of her son. Every morning until the day of her death 
she hastened to the sacred abbey ; and her soul was stirred 
by that one silver voice of the child whom she was not able 
to see, but was glad that she could hear. 

" There is a weird process of thought by which the remi- 
niscences of a day like this give a kind of personal life to a 
school like this, and make the school appear to be a ])ersonal 
Alma Mater. She fosters such an interest in her children 
as may be likened to the interest of a mother in her only 
son. The history of lier daughters may be forgotten Ij^y 
their individual schoolmates ; but she remembers it, and 
treasures it up in her heart. They have changed tlieir 
names since they walked amid lier bowers ; but she preserves 
their old names and their new names, and regist(?r8 them 
for comhig Centennials. They liavc inspired with their own 
virtues their husbands and their children, and, like the 
monk hidden in the choir, have performed tlieir goodly work 
while they themselves have remained invisible. 

" But they are not invisible to their Alma Mater. She 
sees a form which others cannot see ; she hears a sound which 
others cannot hear. There have been one hundred and 
ninety-seven preachers of the gosjjel, to each of whom she 
has listened, and in the utterance of every one has detected 
the voice of some one of her own daughters, who remained 
veiled from public view. She would not tear a single leaf 
of laurel from the brow of her Semi-Centennial Orator ; but 
she could not forget, this morning, that more than one 
graceful spray of his laurel crown grew in her own garden. 
When she listens to a preacher who was trained in Phillips 
Academy she calls him Reverend ; but when she listens to a 
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preacher who was trained in Phillips Academy and took a 
wife from Abbot Academy, she calls him Right Reverend ; 
and if, in a few minutes, the programme of the afternoon 
should be filled out, and the Alma Mater, according to her 
long-deferred hope, should listen to the voice of the Right 
Reverend Kishop of Rhode Island, she would at once dis- 
criminate the manly tones of Phillips and tl:e delicate tones 
of Abbot harmonizing together, as in the echo-song of the 
far-famed Swedish nightingale. 

" The Abbot Academy has attracted her two thousand nine 
hundred and thirty pupils not only l)y the skill and learning 
of her instructors, but also by the suggestive, and even 
allegorical scenery of this ancient town. She sends her 
daughters to Sunset Rock as to a seminary for learning the 
glory of the heavens ; she sends them to Prosjxict Hill as to 
a school for the fine arts ; she sends them to Indian Ridge 
as to an academy for the natural sciences ; she sends them 
to the Shawshin River as to a memorial of great and good 
deeds. That river rises in the far-off hills, struggles through 
entangled roots of almost impassable shrubbery, winds her 
way under the broad, overarching trees, meanders througli 
our fair fields, enriches the mossy banks of our meadows ; 
and, when she encounters the rocks which threaten to 
obstruct her flow, she is not afraid of becoming a noisy 
waterfall ; but pauses for a few moments, and gathers up all 
her powers, and pours them upon the wheels of a complicated 
machinery, and rolls the wheels round and round, until she 
turns out sometimes an elegant mansion adorned with artistic 
gardens ; sometimes an organ and richly painted windows 
for a chapel ; sometimes a whole church edifice, with organ 
and bell and clock; sometimes a Memorial Hall; at other 
times a Brechin Ilall ; at still other times a Smith Hall, the 
home of genius and beauty. And in more recent times this 
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memorable and mystical stream has manufactured an object 
which appears to be actually alive, and destined to continue 
alive and moving for centuries, and to bear the name of 
*The Principal of Phillips Academy on the Peter Smith 
Byers Foundation.' And after all this the river flows 
onward calmly and steadily — Oh that it might move more 
slowly ! — toward the sea where at last all the rivers of the 
earth do congregate. 

" Abbot Academy not only lives and flourishes on the 
natural scenery of the town, — a scenery speaking in par- 
ables, — but is aided in its growth by its proximity to the 
neighboring schools. Its early friends were not believers in 
the co-education, but were believers in the proximate edu- 
cation, of the sexes. They deemed it wise that the towers 
of a school for young men should be visible from the turrets 
of a school for young women. A literary man stimulates a 
woman to high and noble thought, and a literary woman 
attracts a man to intellectual enterprise. Whether women 
ought to have influence or not, they will have it, and will 
allure men into the paths of frivolity or into the ways of 
wisdom. When Schlcicrmachcr, that prodigy of genius and 
learning, saw fit to lay down his office as pastor of the 
immense Trinity Church in Berlin, he recommended as 
his successor a young candidate whose talents were some- 
what diminutive. This recommendation surprised the friends 
of Schlcicrmachcr, and he was told that the youthful licen- 
tiate would preach to bare walls. ' No,' responded the 
philosopher, ' he will not empty the church, but will fill it ; 
for he is a handsome man ; and the young ladies will flock 
into the sanctuary to see the beautiful minister; and the 
soldiers will march into it to see the young ladies ; and the 
boys will crowd into it to see the brilliant soldiers ; and so 
the edifice will bo thronged.' The aim of Abbot Academy 
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is to train the minds of young women so that they will 
prefer an intelligent minister to a pretty one ; so that they 
will encourage sound thought, rather than the fripjxiries of 
fashion ; so that, in tlie words of De Maistre, ' they will 
make great men ' ; and no man is truly great who is not 
thoroughly good. Some friends of our Theological Semi- 
nary have feared that its tone of scholarship would be 
lowered by its proximity to a school for young ladies. 
These fears have been groundless ; the standard of learning 
on the hill has been elevated by the chai'acter of this school 
in the vale. These fears have been unwise; for there are 
two things about which a prudent man will not trouble 
himself ; one thing is what he can help, the other thing is 
what he cannot help. We cannot repress the tendency of a 
young divine to draw wisdom from the instincts and intui- 
tions of scholarly women. There are some things which 
cannot be done except by processes more expensive than 
can be justified by results. This was fully proved in the 
recipe given by a naturalist to prevent a pointer from 
stealing sheep. The recipe was this : ' Take a compound of 
charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre ; introduce it with a due 
l)roi)Oi*tion of lead and wadding into an iron tube ; place the 
end of the tube into the mouth of the pointer; and then, 
fiat explosio.^ 

" Abbot Academy lives and flourishes on the historical 
recollections of the village and the hill which it adorns. 
She is not an ai-tificial flower, made on a sudden by an 
artisan ; but she has had a healthy growth amid instructive 
reminiscences. One of the most romantic spots which an 
American scholar visits in his travel through Germany is 
the city of Jena. It contains less than seven tliousand 
inhabitants, but is the seat of a university more than three 
hundred years old, and has, therefore, from time to time, 
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attracted to itself scores and hundreds of young men who 
have afterward acquired a world-wide fame. On the outer 
walls of the houses lining the streets of the city are (or, at 
least, fifteen years ago, were) suspended signs commemo- 
rating the illustrious men who once tenanted those houses. 
' In this room lived Hegel,' is one sign. ' Here dwelt Fichte,' 
is a second sign. ^ Humboldt occupied this chamber,' is a 
third sign. ' Schiller dwelt here,' is a fourth sign. As the 
scholar walks those animating streets he seems to be holding 
communion with the sages and the i)oets whose writings 
he once read, Imt whose presence he now feels. They are 
invisible in the choir whose music entrances him. 

" So, a pensive student walking the streets of our own 
village moves among the shades of renowned men. With 
his mind's eye he sees placards hanging with banners on the 
outer walls, and gilded with the words : ^ Here dwelt Judge 
Bushrod Washington ' ; ' This was the abode of John Thorn- 
ton Kirkland ' ; ' President Josiah Quincy inhabited this 
room ' ; ' Here lived the inventor of the electric telegraph.' 
And when the scholar walks under the cathedral arch, and 
looks through its mullioned window, in the area of the 
school of the prophets, he is encompassed with a great cloud 
of witnesses, invisible, like the monk in the old abbey, but 
whispering: 'Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
ground whereon thou standest is holy ground.' 

" In the three ancient schools of Andover have been col- 
lected twelve thousand pupils ; and, according to an accepted 
average of the transmission of influence, these pupils have 
affected, or will affect during their earthly life, more than 
twelve millions of their fellow-men; and if these twelve 
millions were all congregated along our plains and on our 
hills, they would even then but faintly indicate the power 
of these schools. This is the power which descends and 
rests upon the pupils of Abbot Academy. They catch the 

28 
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influences which float in the air around them. They breathe 
an atmosphere wliich they cannot analyze ; but it gives a 
tone tu their higher life. They are impressed by the words 
of one whom they cannot see. They can only hear his voice 
mingling with the voices of guardian angels, and saying : 
' Many daughters have done virtuously ; your mission is to 
excel them all.' 

"Mr. President, — T k^iow that I ought now to take my 
seat; but I cannot clu 3 these prolonged remarks until I 
leave a legacy to coming generations (and unless I stop 
soon those coming generations will have already come). 
I leave to future generations the duty of commemorating 
the zeal and skill, the patience and {)erseverance, the genius 
and learning of the j)ast and the present Principals and 
Teachers of Abbot Academy. I leave to the Centennial 
Orator of nineteen hundred and twenty-nine the duty of 
pointing out that star which has shed its radiance on the 
Academy during the last twenty years — that binary star, 
its two glol)es revolving around each other in order that 
they may revolve around the school with a brighter light, 
and may shine upon tlie pathway which leads their pupils to 
the clear knowledge of God, to the luminous presence of him 
who was born under the star of Bethlehem." 

Prof. Churchill : '* While listening to the eloquent orator 
of the morning, I was reminded of what Rufus Choate said 
to a student in his law-office. ' I commend to you William 
Pinkney's example ; '* I never read a fine sentence in any 
author," said Pinkney, '' without committing it to memory." 
The result,' continued Choate, ' was decidedly the most splen- 
did and most powerful English spoken style I ever heard.' 
Could Rufus Choate after an interval of years have heard that 
student as we heard him this morning, I think he would have 
felt that his advice had not been disregarded, and that he 
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would have discovered a second Pinkney in his student who, 
fortunately for the church, abandoned the Law for the Min- 
istry. You doubtless anticipate the next sentiment." 

^s Orator of i^ |)ai|* 

" In the fulness of onr delight with his noble exposition of his lofty 
theme, we beg him to permit ns to use Milton's words which Edmund 
Burke once quoted to Sir Joshua Beynolds at the close of the great 
painter's lectures before the Boyal Academy of Art : 

' The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, stiU stood fixed to hear.' 

" So beggared are we in thanks, that we are unable to thank 
him adequately for the notable and memorable service he has 
performed for us to-day in a manner we should have said 
would have been impossible even for him." 

Report of Dr. Storrs* Speech. 

Dr. Storrs sat for a moment without responding, but the 
prolonged applause of the audience soon brouglit him to his 
feet. His humorous anecdotes were a good relish to the 
feast, and he then went on to say that among the benefits of 
women's schools is the immense improvement made in the 
older institutions for training men. Because of this work of 
woman's schools London University opens its doors. The 
tutors of Cambridge (England) were willing to teach the 
young women of one of the colleges, and our own old uni- 
versity is likely to offer her educational advantages to the 
tenderer sex. 

In the mortuary chapel of the Capuchins at Vienna, where 
the Austrian royal family are buried, beside the sarcophagus 
of Maria Theresa stands, placed there by her own order, that 
of her instructorcss. The uncrowned, but imperial, American 
womanhood of the future will likewise honor the instructors 
of their youth, not only while on eai*th, but after death. 
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Prof. Churchill : " Tlic oldest college in the land, and 
the most progressive, sends greeting to us to-day in the 
person of her Preacher to the University, who once exhibited 
to Abbot Academy in an address of such rare beauty and 
excellence on the "Identity of Manners and Morals," that an 
edition was printed to satisfy the demand for the invaluable 
production. With peculiar pleasure I present its autlior, my 
former revered and beloved instructor, Prof. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., of Harvard University, who will respond to the sentiment 

!]|iiruarh ©01105^ unit ©0-^im^a!i0tt* 

*^ The real problem in the education of ^omen is not Shall women learn 
the alphabet 7 but How shall they learn it 7 

Speech of Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody. 

'' How strangely are the tables turned ! I used to call 
upon you [Professor Churchill], and now you call me up. 
If I could remember a single instance when you failed to 
respond; 1 should refuse you now. The question now was 
not Shall women learn the alphabet ? but How shall they learn 
it ? Co-education is a problem yet, as I suppose, to be solved. 
The question that first presents itself is, ' Shall the education 
of young men and young women be in all respects the same V 
I would answer yes, if their destiny in life, if their native 
proclivity and capacity, if the parts that they, in divine prov- 
idence, are to fill in the world are the same. But because 
they are not the same, I cannot but think that there will be 
fittingly a diversity in the modes of training. The question 
is sometimes raised of the equality of men and women. I 
don't like the word. Equivalency is the word, and that I 
maintain in the fullest sense. I admit no difference in the 
worth of native endowments and caj)acities, and if I admit 
any difference as to the extent of influence, as to the amount 
of good work done in the world, it must be on the side of 
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women, certainly. But I believe that woman cannot learn 
and do equally well with man all the things that he learns 
and does, and that man cannot learn and do equally well 
with woman all the things that she learns and does. His is 
the wider ; hers the richer field. His is the strength of rea- 
soning ; hers the quicker intuition and clearer insiglit. His 
the more easy mastery of abstract sciences ; hers the far finer- 
seeing nature, the keener sense of beauty in art and in litera- 
ture, and the larger capacity of culture in all that pertains to 
the beauty, charm, ornament, and joy of home society. I 
would not have the same culture pursued by both, for I should, 
dread to find always in the parlor a duplicate of tlie count- 
ing-room or office. There must be a difference of culture 
corresponding to the difference of position in society. There 
are some vocations of men which certainly it is not becoming 
that women should follow. Tliere are others in which, for 
obvious reasons, they cannot compete successfully with men. 
There are others in order to pursue which they must forget 
that which is more fitting — their first province, the orna- 
ment of home life. However, these two lines of culture, or 
the two fields of culture, intersect each otlier in many points, 
and have a great deal in common. Certainly it would benefit 
young men were their scientific culture of a higlicr order 
than it is wont to be ; and I believe that young women are 
largely benefited by a more thorougli course than usual of 
scientific study. 

" In Harvard College I think we have provided for pre- 
cisely this condition of tilings. In our now broad range of 
electives, as regards the studies individuals may pursue, there 
is a wide and rich opportunity for scientific culture, in music, 
in the fine ai-ts, and in all departments of aesthetics tliat 
demand or admit of scientific treatment ; and at the present 
time, or with tlie commencement of the next academic year, 
there will not be a single department in the college in which 
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young women will not have the full and entire benefit of the 
instruction afforded to young men. Every i)rofessor has 
assented to that arrangement, with the determination to 
give to the young women the very best of their ability. 
Whether the young men and young women will meet in the 
same class-room is a question yet to be answered. I cannot 
myself believe that the time is very far distant when they 
will. I can sec no reason why young men and young women 
may not study and recite together as well as talk, sing, and 
dance together. The reason usually given why they should 
not is purely a relic of some tradition, the reason for which 
has been entirely lost to the memory of man. When we think 
that they are to be together in the building, the most inno- 
cent and fitting of all associations would seem to l)e an 
association in the very highest jmrsuits, next to their eternal 
well-being, in which they can 1x3 engaged. There is no 
reason why association in this matter should be postjwned." 
Dr. Pealx>dy closed with a quotation from Cicero, applied to 
after-dinner speeches. 

Prof. Churchill : " Permit me to propose 

Fitly illustrated in the family-life of Abbot Academy — a community in 
little, harmoniously uniting various interests, and teaching its members 
to carry its principles and habits into hundreds of homes beyond its 
limits. To mother Eve Paradise was a home ; to many of her daughters 
their Abbot Academy home has been a paradise. 

"There is a familiar household word by which the dwellers 
beneath tlic roof of Abbot Academy delight to designate 
themselves — ' Our Family.' There are hundreds amongst us 
to-day who can testify to the influence of our Academy upon 
home-life, and they will gladly accept as their representative 
the justly esteemed President of Williams College, Paul A 
Chadbourne, LL.D." 
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Speech of President Chadbourne. 

President Chadbourne began by differing from Dr. Peabody, 
as his experience proved that young men get altogether too 
much stimulus from being educated with their sisters. He 
denied the assertion that because he was opposed to co-educa- 
tion, he was an enemy to the higher education of women. 
He said he had always had it at heart, and playfully alluded 
to his frequent visits at Bradford Academy when he was a 
college student, referring to his wife for corroboration. He 
spoke of Ills three years' experience in a Western college 
as a reason for his opposition to co-education. He was glad 
Harvard, and not Williams, was about to try the exixjriment; 
but hoj^ed they would do it thoroughly, and give not only 
instruction but the diploma to the young women. Turning 
to the sentiment which had called him up he said : 

"There is something beautiful about an old homestead, 
where families have been reared, — where men and women 
in middle-life, and even in old age, can return to recall the 
scenes of childhood, when all its little sorrows are forgotten, 
and only its joys remain, magnified even, by distance of time, 
gilded by the light of memory, so that what seemed to be 
dark clouds in childhood's sky are transformed into fairy 
splendors of purple and gold. 

" There is much of the same sacred and endearing asso- 
ciation around the school that completed, or supplemented, 
the work done in the family. To those who have returned 
here after decades of years amid the labors and trials of life, 
how sweet and beautiful are the memories of the days spent 
here ! How the trials and wrongs — for school girls and boys 
have real or fancied wrongs, or both, in this imperfect world 
— how the trials and wrongs are forgotten, and all the enjoy- 
ments of school-life come back to-day ! The home of youth 
and the school are linked together to-day in remembrance ; 
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for school-life brings out the love and appreciation of home, 
as it gives the first real experience of separation from home. 
And those who can recall no real liome as a background 
for school-life, feel to-day a sad want in the picture which 
memory is weaving. 

" The thought I wish to dwell upon for a moment is 
this, that the Abbot Academy and schools like it, are the 
safeguards and beautifiers and purifiers of the homes of our 
land, as the fountains of influence in political, social, and 
religious life. It is apparent to every one who lias to deal 
with the youth of our land, that our highest ground of ho{>e 
for the rising generations is the true Christian home, as a 
centre of influence for .all that is good in forming character. 
The children that come to us from such homes are, with rare 
exceptions, full of promise. Even if they go astray, there is 
something high and noble to which they can be recalled. All 
cannot be wealthy ; and if this were possible, it is doubtful 
if we should be nearer the result which we wish to reach, — 
for a home of wealth may be the place where the selfishness, 
idleness, and disobedience of children have full play. 

" A mother with a Christian education — one who has 
imbibed the principles of religion, and what pertains to true 
womanhood, as taught in this Institution — will be prepared 
to give dignity and beauty to a home^ even if it be a humble 
one, or will be able to adorn and control a home where 
wealth abounds. There will be beauty with simplicity, and 
high living in the best sense of the term, wherever her lot 
is cast. 

" IIow many homes are blessed to-day by the influence 
that has gone out from this place ! Mothers and daughters 
are shedding the benign influence of the instmction and 
training here received upon children, sisters, and brothers. 
Our own land and many foreign lands are blessed to-day by 
homes where the influence of this seminary of learning, 
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of Christian culture, is a daily power. And from other 
institutions of the same character there has gone out a like 
influence. What a blessing to the world have been the ilas- 
seltines and Lyons of our Bradfords and Mt. Ilolyokes all over 
our land I ilissionaries' wives and mothers, families in the 
fear of God and love of all that is lovely and of good report I 
These are the pleasant pictures that rise before ui as we con- 
template the history of these institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of the daughters of our land. Tliey come from them 
fitted for life in any station ; fitted to leave life when their 
work is done. We cannot think too highly of the noble 
women who give themselves to this work of education. They 
give up the peculiar blessings and delights of quiet homes, 
that they may scatter the blessings of such homes broadcast 
over the land. 

" And in closing allow me to add that the value of these 
schools has not l)een in times past simply that they were 
fountains of learning, but that they were influential in form- 
ing character after the Christian model. Their value in 
time to come will depend upon the measure of the same 
influence. Pound learning we are glad to have ; jnire, 
noble, beautiful character, we must have in those who are to 
rule and form the homes of our land. Women influence 
men just in proportion as ])Oth are elevated ; for in the 
liighest tyi)C of domestic life man gives to woman undisputed 
sway in the family; and it is in the family, — in the inner 
courts of the family where the Christian mother's throne is 
supreme, — it is there that the character of men and women 
both are largely formed. While we rejoice in the work of 
the Abbot Academy to-day, let us remember that its most 
blessed work is hidden from us in the unwritten, unspoken 
history of hundreds of households. Let those who control 
its affairs i-ememl)er that its great work for the next fifty 
years, will not appear in its halls in brilliant recitations and 

i9 
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examinations, but in the quiet of American homes, from 
which pure streams of Christian influence will floy forth to 
refresh and IJess the world. 

'' If this is borne in mind by both teachers and parents, so 
much stress will not be laid upon a long and formidable 
curriculum of study ; one so long and formidable as to make 
life a burden to teacher and jmpil, a curriculum so suggestive 
of grinding work as to leave no free jAay for heart and soid. 
All that students can learn in school-days is but little at Ixjst. 
Let them learn how to learn ; how to joyfully obey rightful 
authority ; how to lovingly bear burdens for others, to deny 
themselves, — in fine, to imitate the Divine Master — and the 
great work of school-life will be accomfdished. 

" There is too much grinding of the good and conscientious 
students in all our best schools ; too much toleration, often, 
for idleness and disobedience in those who will not profit ])y 
school advantages. But if there is danger anywhere in our 
schools for young women, it is in the line of too much work, 
too heavy a strain upon l)ody and mind. Boys will rebel ; 
girls will endure. Conscience holds both teaclier and pupil 
till health and life give way. If you cannot give us back our 
daughters prodigies of learning, we shall care but little for 
that. Let them come to us blooming in health ; full of gen- 
erous impulses ; in love with their school, because tliey liave 
had time enough given them from study and rules to learn 
to love it ; ready to enter into the enjoyments of the world, 
or to bear its burdens, and we shall be satisfied ; and when 
fifty years have passed away, a generation of wiser and better 
men and women than we are will stand here to celebrate the 
Centennial of Abbot Academy." 

Prof. Churchill : " We had until within an hour every 
reason to expect the presence of Bishop Clark of the diocese 
of Rhode Island ; but he has succeeded in establishing an 
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alibi that would have satisfied even the elder Mr. Wellcr. 
But every Clark is not a Bishop, neitlicr is every Clark a 
secretary, although an Englishman would say that every 
secretary was a ' dark.' We happen to know of a secretary 
who will be a Clark as long as he lives, and every friend of 
the American Board of Missions would be glad to have him 
a secretary forever. I am sure of the attention of this audi- 
ence when I ask Secretary Clark of the American Board of 
Christian Foreign Missions to respond to the sentiment, 

fnrni yihhtxi ^tii^m^* 

More than twenty of the danghters of Abbot Academy have learned 
£rom Alma Mater to follow one standard, Dnty ; to obey one law, Self- 
Baorifice; and to discover the secret of noble living, loving something 
more than one's self." 

Speech of Secretary Clark. 

"Institutions like this whose anniversary we are cele- 
brating, are at once the necessity and the fruitage of our 
Christian civilization. It was fitting that the first institution 
chartered in the old Bay State for tlie higher culture of 
woman should be here at Andover, under the shadow of tlie 
Theological Seminary, already widely known tlirough tlic 
world as one of the great centres of spiritual power ; and 
that nine of the first pupils gathered within its walls should 
bear the honored names of Woods and Stuart. It was fitting 
too, that one of the first two teachers should be a man 
already consecrated to the foreign missionary work, and who 
was to be known for well nigh half a centiny of loyal service 
at the capital of the Turkish empire. Abbot Academy, 
therefore, from its very beginning has stood in close rela- 
tions to the foreign missionary work. Whatever else may 
have been its ser\*ice to tlie higher education of the time, its 
work abroad may justly be cherished as presenting one of its 
strongest claims on the regard of the Christian public. 
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" Tlic first name on its roll of honor is that of IlenrieUa 
Jackson, who wont ont as the wife of Cyrus Hamlin, and 
joined her husband in the immediate care of a ])oarding- 
school for young men, an institution that is represented 
to day l»y Robert College. After such an example, it is not 
stranpro that nearly one half of the more than twenty pupils 
from this Academy who have gone abroad, should have been 
connected with mirsions in the Ottoman empire. The last 
graduate from the Academy, under appointment to go abroad, 
is to be associated with other ladies in the Home at Constan- 
tinople, to take up and carry forward the work of her sainted 
mother, who, thirty-four years ago, aided by Mrs. Everett, 
another of your Alumnae, established the first boarding- 
school for girls within the limits of our present missions in 
Turkey. These boarding-schools for young men and young 
women, in which pu])ils from Abbot Academy had so large 
a share, are represented to-day by more than twenty colleges 
and seminaries, in which are gathered nearly a thousand youth 
of both sexes, who in the good providence of God are to do 
more than all the crowned heads of the world in settling the 
vexed Eastern Question. 

" But not simply at the cai)ital has this Academy been 
represented, but farther on in the interior — at Sivas, at 
Marash, at Aintab, and across the borders into Persia. Time 
would fail me to sj^cak of the two pupils of this Academy 
who found their wav to the Sandwich Islands ; of the three 
in ludii and Ceylon ; of one who braved the fevers of West 
Africa ; of another who risked the dangers of our Western 
wilderness ; of another who is in Austria, amid the bigotries 
and i)ersecutions of the Church of Rome ; or lastly, of the 
three who just now are joining hearts and hands in the occu- 
pation of a new centre of iniluence in the Empire of Japan. 

* ElcL't soul< are tlicv. 
With whom the mehxlios abide, 
Of the everhisting chime/ 
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" Who shall estimate the service thus rendered to civiliza- 
tion in many lands ? Who gather up the results on the char- 
acter and destinies of thousands and tens of thousands of 
human souls ? Wlio count the silver threads thus wrought 
into many lives ? 

" One fact perhaps deserves special attention : Out of the 
entire number who liave gone abroad from this Academy, 
only two have gone out uimiarried. Is the reason this, that 
social virtues and home affections are here cherished in 
connection with good learning in happier proportion than 
elsewhere ? 

" It is not less true in foreign lands than in this country, 
that the richest fruits of the gospel are found in the homes 
of the people. One of the noblest thinkers of our time — 
Tayler Lewis — is reported as saying to his wife and daughter, 
still sitting by his bedside after a restless night, — 'Ruskin 
has written a great deal about art and nature, but he lias 
never yet written anything about an old man who lies sick 
and suffering, with a dear old wife and devoted daughter 
tending him, and until he lias written that, he has never 
written all that lie should.' If this institution has con- 
tributed more largely than some to illustrate the purity and 
blessedness of Christian homes abroad, it has shown only the 
more fully the adaptediiess of woman to every sphere of 
missionary labor." 

Prof. Churchill : " I offer the next sentiment 

" An unsympathetic obsen'cr might cynically remark that 
we have here to day a foi'ty-parson power of speech-making, 
and agree with the English wit's classification of the world 
into men, women, and clergymen. I will hasten to dispel 
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• 

the illusion by prcs^iting a public servant of his state and 
of his country, who has served as Horace Maim's successor 
as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, who 
has twice l)een Governor of the State ; for four years was 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and for 
another four years was a member of the Senate of the 
United States. I have no doubt but that in all these posi- 
tions, which he has filled with conspicuous ability, he will 
gratefully acknowledge his indirect indebtedness to Abbot 
Academy as one of her sons-in-law. You already liave an- 
ticipated me as I call upon the Hon. George S. Boutwell." 

Report of Hon. George S. Boutwell's Speech. 

The honorable gentleman responding, s})oke of his asso- 
ciations with Dr. Jackson, and paid him a noble eulogy. 
Passing on to other subjects, he said he was inclined to 
accept what was going on in the world as on the wliole wise. 
The time is coming when the clutch of the skeleton of the 
dead past will be taken from man. The tendency in Euro].e 
is to the removal of thrones, the destruction of the orders 
of nobilitv, and the elevation of inferior classes of men to 
an equality in rights with all others. In this country the 
tendency everywhere is to the education of women. The 
education of the sexes together cannot be an evil. The con- 
trary notion is an evil that has come down from the i)ast. It 
is unwise to doubt the capacity of young men and young 
women to pursue their education together. Mr. Boutwell 
rounded up his speech by declaring hio l.)el*ef in giving the 
majority what it wants, whether it be woman suffraga or 
co-education. 
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Prof. Churchill : " I propose as the next sentiment 

The three perennial fcnntains of the social and educational garden of 
Andover, sending forth streams of living water to irrigate the waste 
places of the earth. May they realize the office of the holy waters of 
Ezekiel's Vision — * Everything shall live whither the rivers come.* 

" It gives me pleasure to ask the youngest member of the 
Board of Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary and of 
Phillips Academy to respond to this sentiment. As a filial 
and distinguished son of both of these institutions, he will be 
glad to know that the old-time feeling of cordiality between 
the ' Fem. Sem's ' and their brothers on the hill that glad- 
dened his heart as a student still exists." 

Speech of Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 

"Mr. President, — It is pleasant to be reminded that 
there is a Phillips Academy. I was under the impression 
that an institution with that name was in this immediate 
vicinity. But through this long day and its abundant 
speaking only one school has been recognized, except in an 
occasional ol)scure allusion ; and I have been left to chasten 
my recollection and modify my estimate of things, till I 
have found myself again and again thrown back upon Dr. 
Johnson's rebuke of Boswell, who had ventured to say: 
'That is an immense hill.' 'An immense hill! That is 
nothing but a considerable protuberance.' 

" It is comforting and reassuring to have Phillips Academy 
rise a little way into the honors of this celebration, and 
venture to assert a little of the self-respect which a year ago 
was displayed upon this hill. But this day belongs to the 
Abbot Academy. Far be it from me, — far is it from the 
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thoughts of every one of us, — to intrude with any personal 
interests into tliis time of common rejoicing over her liistory 
and her propliecy. AVe give tlianks with her and for lier. 
We gladly ])roffer our entire allegiance to her wlio reigns. 

" The Trustees of Phillij)s Academy heartily extend their 
generous congratulations to the Trustees, tlie Teachers, the 
Scholars, the Alumnae of Abbot Academy, on tliis her festal 
day. It might well be that another voice should express 
their pleasure and their good wishes. I have consented to 
sj)eak for them ; and I justify myself in the act ])ecause such 
a deed of gallantry naturally devolves upon the youngest 
man ; because, also, no one of them can be more in sym- 
j>athy with all that is delightful and promising in this cele- 
bration ; and because it was my good fortune to receive my 
education in Abbot Academv — not the whole of it, of 
course ; no man receives his whole education in any one 
place. I have never been enrolled as a student here, and I 
have some doubt whether the recent endeavcn-s to make a 
' complete Catalogue ' have added my name to the long list. 
Still, I adhere to my position. For while registered as a 
student in the older schools, — not in the modest days of 
academic life, but when I was known as a member of the 
Theological Seminary, though commonly called by a title 
somewhat shorter than that, which even now 1 would use, did 
not the gravity of this occasion demand precision, — it was 
given to me to enter these friendly doors, to be welcomed to 
the social life within, and to receive, so far as 1 was susceptible 
to such influences, the genial culture of the refined society 
always to be found. The memory is grateful, as the cx- 
])erience was delightful. This lil)erty in the prevailing 
restraint of student life has its cheering and helpful efifect, 
which has not been lost. The vears mav have worn it, toil 
and care mav have obscured it ; but it must remain. It is 
good to recall the hours when here and in other homes we 
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found release from the rigid laws and exacting pursuits of 
our daily life, and came together to meet our teacliers and 
neighbors, to examine the pictures on the professors' walls, 
to assume the manners of polite society, to tln^ow ourselves 
into the festivity, the freedom, and levity, the utter abandon 
of an Andover levee. 

"The Trustees of Phillips Academy enter into tlie glad- 
ness of this celebration for many reasons beyond tliose of a 
common interest in good schools and a friendly regard for 
their associates. They connect this Academy with Samuel 
Phillips. Tliey do not claim that he founded it ; but they 
claim that he would have founded it if he had lived long 
enough. They recall his inflexible devotion to Plioebe Fox- 
croft, whicli neither parental authority and persuasion, nor 
the prosfM?ct of a speedy dissolution could affect, and they 
maintain tliat this would have impelled him to provide for 
the education of otlier young women ; and that her influence 
over him, when she came with her maturer years to be his 
counsellor, and to open and gladden the house which has 
now become a home for all the country around, would have 
compelled liim to open a Phillips Academy for girls. We 
may go fai-tlier, and claim, what it cannot be hard to i)rove, 
that it was the presence of Phillips Academy here wliich 
made tliis the site of Abbot Academy. Allow us to do all 
the boasting we can on this rare occasion. Mr. Oladstone 
says that Mr. Mill was in the habit of talking with his wife 
upon grave questions of pliilosophy, and that wlien his 
opinions were rei)eatcd by her he reckoned them her own, 
and admired her for her wisdom. AVe admire Abbot Acad- 
emy for her wisdom, while we fondly imagine that some 
portion of the thought which she lias been uttering in these 
fifty years had its origin in the founders and governors of 
the elder school. 

" But all the i>raise belongs to you, Mr. President, and to 
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those whom you represent. The Trustees for wliom I speak 
have the greater jJeasure in this day, because they mark 
certain points of likeness between the two Academies. Botli 
are in Andover, which, in their judgment, goes far toward a 
liberal education. Where can be found such a hill, such 
trees, such air, such skies, such views ; such an Indian 
Ridge, Pomp's Pond, Sunset Rock ? They feel, indeed, that 
they are at the top of the hill ; but they appreciate the 
industry which, with half their years, has brought this 
school half way from the valley to the summit. They are 
ol)liged to confess, also, that if they have a loftier tenure of 
the eai-th, this school has a higher range among the stars, 
as she turns her greater eye upward to mark the changes of 
Venus, and count the rings of Saturn, and catch the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades. Upon the earth, too, they see her 
stretching her grounds over the field and through the grove, 
till they meet the grounds which are adorned with their 
stately and elaborate edifices. They are glad of the meeting. 
Samuel Phillips would have been glad. They are confident 
that if he were a scholar in his own school, and Phoebe 
Foxcroft were here, there would be a meeting at eventide 
across the invisible boundary line where some light might 
be thrown on tlie vexed problem of co-education. 

" Our Trustees remember that each school has a family 
name. The names of Phillips and Abbot have been closely 
connected in the history of this town. It is fitting that 
they should stand upon these allied schools. There is a 
personality, a warmth, in the name of a man and a woman, 
which is suited to describe an institution in which men and 
women arc to be trained for the work of life. 

" Tliey are proud, too, that each of these Academies is the 
first incorporated school of its kind in the commonwealth. 
They arc glad that the younger, like the elder, school lives 
under the direction of Trustees, and that they find the 
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endorsement of the principle established at the beginning of 
the century in the adoption of it when one half the century 
was gone. They are hapj^y as they remember the good 
work which there and here has been done, in the same 
general methods and with the same purix)ses, whicli has 
lK*en rewarded witli so ample success. Especially are they 
happy in the religious character of the two Academies, in 
the large recognition of truth, in the provision for the com- 
plete education of youth, in the oix)n sympathy with the 
great facts among which they have their being. Christianity 
is the fact of the centuries. It makes civilization and litera- 
ture and liberty. It fosters science and art, and all good 
endeavors. Where it reigns men and women are free, en- 
lightened, prosperous. Surely no education can be called 
thorough, no discipline sufficient, no purr>ose lofty, in which, 
from first to last, there is not found the vivid and vital 
recognition of Christianity. Tliat is here. It was in the 
design of the founders, and has controlled the work which 
has been done in their name. It gives dignity and complete- 
ness to the schools. It holds the assurance of a prolonged 
usefulness. It is in obedience to the will which rules. 

" We think of these things and rejoice to-day. If we 
cannot revel in the recollections which gladden these lapsing 
hours for those who have returned to this home of their 
earlier life, and delight ourselves in recovered youth among 
the memories which cluster around these familiar paths — 
memories 

* Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa/ 

we see enough, we enjoy enough, to make us glad and 
grateful for the years which are spent, and for all the 
strength and beauty of the jircsent ; while we offer once 
again our sincere congratulations upon all which these days * 
commemorate, and our highest desires for the years which 
are to be." 
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Prof. Churchill : " The prophet Daniel did not sei-vc as 
chief butler at Belshazzar\s feast, but the chief Butler at this 
academic feast is a Daniel. This Daniel is a life-long friend 
of the institutions of Andover, and although a solemn ex- 
pounder of the Bible on Sundays, lie can wittily discourse on 
secular themes in after-dinner speeches on week-days. I am 
happy to present the Rev. Daniel Butler." 

Speech of Rev. Daniel Butler. 

" Tliere are compensations which often suggest themselves 
to us in this world ; and when my name was mentioned in 
connection with that prophet of tlie olden time, I could not 
but feel that he had at least this advantage, that when he 
went into the den of lions and surveyed his audience he 
knew that if they faithfully carried out the programme they 
w^ould not think of calling upon him for an after-dinner 
speech. We are not all so favored as he was. 

" I came to this i)lace very early in the history of this 
institution, and knew the veneral)le men who were inter- 
ested in its early progress. I minded them diligently. I 
always went to the post-office l)y the old road. Occasionally 
1 called upon Deacon Newman. I sometimes went up School 
Street ; and if I saw a beautiful flower, or any other object 
of interest, I generally looked that way a little, — only a 
liltle,, — and then 1 hurried on, as Christian did when he was 
in the enchanted land. I never remember crossing the 
threshold but once, and that was when I was invited to a 
' social ' — I am sure that was the word. Some ladies had 
come in, and they had a little auction ; and it shows the 
state of the finances when thev invited us. When I came 
in I was called upon ])y one of the lady superiors to act as 
auctioneer ; but she added : ' 1 hope you will say nothing to 
provoke hilarity.' Of courf,e I carried out the programme, 
and it was the most solemn auction ever held in Aridovcr. 
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"Tlie reading of that interesting History of the Academy 
yesterday called to my mind the venerable men whom I was 
once privileged to know — the men who gave of their sul)- 
stance, and aided with their sympathies in the cultivation of 
the mind under the melting influence of religion. As I 
liave watched these institutions I have been struck with the 
manifest favor of God. This child's existence was fore- 
ordained from the foundation of the world. The place 
demanded it. It could not remain without this sister being 
added to the group. Take away the house to-day, send 
away every teacher, and just as sure as the ground after the 
passage of the whirlwind grows green again, this institution 
would spring anew into being. It was an air-plant for a 
long time. No one knew whether or not it would live ; but 
the place was favorable for its growth, and it has gone on its 
widening way. I never wondered at its success ; nor does 
any one need do so who reads those names mentioned in 
the history. Tliree Andover deacons in a row I two young 
ministers ! I have heard it said that two good deacons and 
one good old woman could make the Connecticut River run 
up hill in a freshet. I love to see those men, and pray for 
them and their homes. I do hope that ])efore the millen- 
nium gets quite here we shall have a few more Smiths. I 
tnist we shall. 

" While I congratulate these men upon the great success 
that has attended their efforts, I cannot forbear to show 
them, what they see already, how fair and open these fields 
are for further cultivation. There is a story told of a 
certain Scotchman who was spending the evening with the 
friend he loved best in the world. After the pledges had 
been given wliich made them one, he suggested that they 
miglit very i)roperly be sealed with a kiss. She very dis- 
creetly consented ; and after the kiss had been given ho 
exclaimed with rapture : ' Mary, this is delightful, perfectly 
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delightful ! ' and he added solemnly : ' Let us crave a bless- 
ing upon one more.' It is no wonder if we exclaim : ' This 
is delightful, })erfectly delightful ! Let us crave a blessing 
upon some more.'" 

Prof. Churchill: "We are told that when, in the last 
century, the Danish missionary, Schwarz, was pursuing his 
missionary labors at Tanjore, and tlie Rajah, Hyder Ali, 
desired to treat with the English government, he said : ' Do 
not send to me any of your agents, for I tnist neither their 
words nor their treaties ; but send to me the missionary of 
Avhose character I hear so much from every one ; him Avill I 
receive and trust.' We are greatly favored by the presence 
of a missionary whom the present Rajah of Syria counts as 
his friend, and delights to honor and trust. In offering the 
sentiment 

V^imnn in T^tv '^thlhm to ^aj^mrntt^ttattisitt; 

I have the honor of calling upon the Rev. Dr. Jessup of 
Syria, and Moderator of the Presl)yterian General Assembly 
of the United States, to respond. 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Jessup. 

" We have heard America to-day styled the paradise of 
woman. What will you call a Mohammedan land ? It is 
the inferno of woman. Every Christian mother, sister, wife, 
and daughter in this assembly ought to thank God for 
Charles Martel who rolled back the tide of ilohammedan 
conquest from France, and for Sobicski who rolled back the 
tide of Turkish con(|ucst from Vienna. After having lived 
about twenty-four years in a Mohammedan country, coming 
back to such a scene as this, under the shadow of such an 
institution, I wish to thank God, and I call upon you to 
thank him, for Christian America and Christianity. I once 
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hearcl a missionary say : ' Thank God the Mohammedan 
religion never reached Japan.' It has been a curse to what- 
ever land it lias \4sited. It has produced the Zenana of India 
with all its moral degradation. 

" You have probably seen or heard of a book by Prof. 
Smith, in which he recommends that we exchange our Chris- 
tian morality for that of the Mohammedans, and learn of 
tliem. I would like to have him take his wife and daugh- 
ters, if he has any, to Damascus or Bagdad, place them in a 
harem, have them divested of everything they have ever 
learned, and scourged as the Koran teaches. Let liim try 
this for ten years, and then write a new edition of his book, 
and it will be very different from the present one. 

"The Turkish empire is overshadowed by the Moham- 
medan religion. No one would know, on entering a Moham- 
medan house, that there was a woman in it. It is not 
considered right to mention the name of woman, when in 
the company of a man, without asking his pardon for 
alluding to so degraded a subject. Thank God, I never asked 
any man's pardon for mentioning the name of woman. 
Ten years after tins institution was founded a lady went to 
Syria, and there founded the first female seminary in that 
country ; and now there are about twenty such in the 
empire. The Mohammedans are compelled to admit that 
woman can learn, and has learned, though they used to say 
that one might as well try to teach a cat. There are now in 
Beyroot six hundred Mohammedan girls studying the Bible 
every day. I attended an examination of twenty-five of 
them on the Messianic propl>ecies ; and I would like to have 
twelve of the graduating class here to-day and any thirteen 
others examined in competition with those twenty-five girls. 
Their performance was perfectly wonderful. There is no 
agency so valuable and powerful as the agency of American 
young women as teachers and laborers in that empire. The 
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home is the vulnerable point of Mohammedanism. Man 
cannot enter the harem; woman can, and must. Twenty- 
five years hence, if God's providence continues to ojKjn the 
way, the Turkish empire will be very different ; and it is a 
remarkable fact tliat to-day tlie Queen of England rules over 
more ilohammedans than the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah 
of Persia. Fifty-four millions of Mohammedans are under 
Cliristian rule to-day. According to their religious belief it 
is a sin and a crime to pay taxes to an infidel; and yet 
tliey are today doing this. The Koran will go down. 
When I left Bey root I was invited to a farewell meeting, 
where one hundred and fifty girls had assembled to bid me 
good-by. Tliey were all dressed in white, with flowers 
in their hair. It was a sight worth living twenty-five 
years in Syria to see ; and yet these were not one half of 
the girls wlio were under Clnistian instruction in Beyroot. 
They presented me with an address, and I replied in Arabic. 
I said in conclusion : ' Girls, the future welfare of Beyroot 
and Syria depends upon you,' and; turning around I said, 
' Is not tliat so, Uassim Effendi ? ' ' Yes,' he replied, ' in 
the name of the Eternal, I declare that to be true.' Tlie 
time is not long past when such an utterance would have 
created a rebellion. 

" Let it he tlie glory of this Academy to accomplish in 
the next fifty years more than in the past. A story is told 
of a town in Africa wliich was ])esieged ; and the inhabitants, 
after firing away all their lead, loaded their guns witli copper 
coins. Soon their copper was all gone, and they loaded with 
silver; and tliat being exhausted, they brought their gold. 
Still the enemy remained ; and the besieged, as a last resort, 
loaded their giuis with their jewels. Then the enemy 
withdrew, and made peace. Fathers and mothers, we want 
your jewels, your choicest young men and women from 
academies like this. They are the power which is going to 
move the world." 
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The President alluded to the loyalty of Ex-Principal Far- 
well who had been willing to travel in the heat of summer 
all the way from Nebraska to participate in the festivities of 
this occasion. Tlie gentleman responded cordially, but we 
have no report of his remarks. 

The last speech was made hj Rev. Dr. Bittinger, an Ex- 
Principal of Abbot Academy. 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Bittinger. 

" Ladies and (Jentlemen, — You have been requested not 
to leave until you have heard a few more remarks ; but if 
there is to l)e much more speaking — judging from the 
appearance of things — there will not be any audience to 
leave before long. There are two things that are a constant 
surprise to me in the American people. The one is, their 
indefinite ability to talk, and the other is, their still more in- 
definite capacity to hear talk. I shall not detain you long, 
not exactly because I am too full for utterance, but because 
I am too much dazed with all I have heard and seen and 
thought to-day to analyze and arrange for a suitable utterance 
what I have to say. 

" Comparing what I see about me with what I rememl)er 
as Ijcing here thirty years ago, I feel that that was the day 
of small things. But everything has its beginnings ; and 
the wisdom of the founders is shown in the provisions which 
they have made for the future growth of their undertakings. 
The first condition of an institution is that it have a place in 
which to grow. Institutions are organic, and their processes 
are vital. If they are to be large, there must be scope and 
verge for their expansion. If you set an acorn in a pot, one 
of two things must happen — the pot must break, or the tree 
must die. When Abbot Academy was planted, it was set 
in a pot. Its environment was contracted. They planted 
a palm-tree — for it was to be a school for girls, and what 
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could more fitly symbolize the grace and fruitfulness and 
overshadowing coolness of woman than this green tree 
of the desert ? But the single palm was to become a 
grove. That there might be room for this goodly plantation 
the pot must become a garden, and the garden be enlarged 
into a field; for now, in our vision, the palm has become 
the banyan — building itself extended vistas and colonnades 
— beneath whose ' pillared shade ' increasing crowds of 
pupils should wander and meditate. It was a wise and a 
good thought that entered the heart of one man to provide 
for this growth in the greater future. No institution can 
become large in small surroundings. Oxford never would 
have stood a thousand years, if it had been limited to a few 
acres of ground. Now you have celebrated your semi-cen- 
tennial ; but if you are to keep a centennial, or, much more, 
a millennial, you must have room to grow ; and this room 
has been liberally furnished you by the wise liberality of one 
of your fellow-citizens. 

" If Abbot Academy live, — and live it will, — then, when 
future generations come up here to keep her centennials, 
they will be permitted to wander over acre after acre of the 
goodly domain which his foresight has provided, and with 
increasing years increasing honors will gather about liis name. 
And permit me further to remark, that the value of this 
gift of lands is greatly enlianced by its indestructibleness. 
Houses will wax old and decay, halls and apparatus become 
the spoil of fire or the violence of the elements ; but the soil 
is inalienable. As a shrewd real-estate dealer remarked of 
the values of different kinds of property : ' If you are the 
owner of stocks, and open your eyes, the question is : * Wliere 
are they ? ' but if you arc the liolder of lands, the answer 
is: 'There they arc.' Now friends of Abbot Academy, as 
long as the sun shines overhead, as long as water runs 
down hill, so long will the grass be green on these lands, 
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and 80 long shall the name and fame of Davis be green and 
growing. 

^^ Indulge me in a word touching the co-education of tlie 
sexes. My home is on 'the beautiful river.' The turbid 
Monongahela — shall that stand for the rougher boy? — 
comes down into the common channel, and there joins the 
clear, laughing waters of the Alleghany — the daughter; 
peacefully they flow together till they come to Neville Island ; 
there they must part : but when they reach the end of the 
island they again embrace each other, and so flow on in 
union to the Gulf of Mexico. Now Neville Island is the 
place of the higher education. It seemed good for sons and 
daughters to be educated together in the family and in the 
common school, and even in the high school ; but wiien they 
come to ' the higher education ' they must be separated for 
a season, then again to flow together in the same channel to 
the end of life. Let me tell you, Neville Island is gradually 
wearing away under the attrition of the currents against 
both sides ; in the not remote future there will be no Neville 
Island ; and in the still less remote future there will be no 
dividing at the higher education. The co-education of our 
sons and daughters will proceed uninterruptedly from the 
common cradle to the common grave. 

" But full enough has been said for this day. The old 
proverb says : ' Speech is silver ; silence is gold.' You have 
had enough of silver ; I leave you to take all tlie gold you 
may wish." 

The following vote of thanks was then moved in behalf of 
the Central Committee, by Principal Bancroft of Phillips 
Academy : 

Rev. Dr. Storrs, the Orator of the Day, President Seelye, 
for his Congratulatory Address, the Misses McKeen for their 
Annals, and Rev. F. E. Clarke for reading the same. 
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The former Priiicij)al8 for their presence and their words 
of reminiscence and clieer. 

Miss E. S. Phelps, and all others who have made contri- 
butions in prose and verse. 

Tlie chaplains at the several meetings. 

The presiding officers Professors Smjrth, Park, and 
Churchill ; Miss Jackson, Mrs. Sperry, and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad for transportation. 

The Chief Marshal and his efficient aids. 

The students of Phillips Academy for escort duty. 

His Honor Lieut.-Gov. Long, and the other gentlemen who 
have responded to toasts. 

All who have acted on the Committees in preparation for, 
and in the conduct of this celebration — to distinguish would 
be invidious ; the labors have been varied and arduous. 

All Andover people who have entertained our guests at 
their homes or at the church. 

Tlie Old South Parish, the Town of Andover, and the 
Trustees of Phillips Academy, for use of their property and 
other courtesies. 

Families who have decorated their homes, grounds, and 
the assembly rooms. 

The Press for its very careful and full notices and reports. 

All who joined in the generous subscriptions for the 
general expenses of the festival. 

All others who have helped us in much or little, and who 
on account of the infirmities of human memory fail of proper 
mention and recognition here — " their record is on high." 

Professor Churchill, after putting the vote, moved thanks 
also to the " Central Committee,'' consisting of Miss Philena 
McKeen, Rev. F. H. Johnson, and C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., 
for their general supervision of the entire celebration. 
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The doxology was sung by the audience, a benediction was 
pronounced by Professor Park, and the happy festival was 
ended. The multitude dispersed ; the white sails of the great 
tents were furled, and the lawn, so lately trodden by thousands 
of feet, was left alone with its venerable dak. School resumed 
the even tenor of its way, and all went on as before. 

■ Yet not as before. Dear old friendships had been rekindled 
by the clasping of hands. Hundreds of women, as tliey 
strayed through the once familiar halls or begged to sit down 
once more in their " old room," or sought out their favorite 
haunts in the silent grove, or gazed into that Western sky 
where the airy castles of their girlhood were reared, had 
been living over again the inner history of the years. Listen- 
ing to eloquent descriptions of the ideal woman in all her 
strength and sweetness, they had girded themselves anew to 
realize the high aspirations of their youth. 

The old school had knit her Alumnae to herself with new 
ties, and had breathed into them a more ardent loyalty. 
The affectionate gratitude of each had been warmed by 
reflection from all the true-hearted met to pay honor to the 
same Alma Mater. 

Teachers, as they gazed over that vast assembly, catching 
everywhere the bright glance of recognition, and reading in 
faces where years had been writing their records, the iden- 
tity of well-remembered school-girls, were thrilled with joy 
to see them again — to mark so many ennobling changes 
which the discipline of life had wrought. And yet it was a 
solemn joy ; it seemed a fearful thing to have had a hand in 
the making or the marring of so many lives. But when 
throngs of noble, seH-reliant women came about them with 
fervent expressions of what the school had done for them in 
their unformed youth, recalling little words of counsel or 
long-forgotten acts of kindness as a lasting power in the 
building of their characters, they felt as if the harA^est 
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granted was great, out of all proportion to the seed-sowing. 
It seemed as if no work on earth could be so richly remuner- 
ative as that in a girls' boarding-school. Therefore, they too 
recorded new vows of fidelity to Abbot Academy because the 
trial of the years had shown it such an engine of good. 

It is yet to be seen whether all the enthusiasm of scholars, 
teachers, trustees, patrons, townsmen, and friends was, like 
the gay baimers that floated, merely the decoration of those 
bright days of jubilee, or shall prove a genuine interest which 
will lift the Academy up on to broad and deep foundations, 
and enrich it with redoubled means of usefulness to the 
daughters of the future. 
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ACT OP INCORPORATION. 
In the Year of our Jjord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

Aif Act to incorporate the Trustees of Abbot Female Academy in 

Andover. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same. 
That Mark Newman, Milton Badger, Samuel C. Jackson, Samuel 
Farrar, Amos Blanchard, Hobart Clark, and Amos Abbot be, and 
tliey hereby are, incor{)orated into a body politic by the name of the 
Trustees of Abbot P\*male Academy, and they and their successors 
shall be and continue a body politic by that name forever. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted. That all lands, monies, or other 
property, heretofore given or sul>scribed for the pur|)ose of erecting 
and establishing a Female Academy in the South Parish in Andover 
in the County of Essex, or which shall hereafter be given, granted, 
or assigne<l to the said Trustees, shall be confirmed to said Trustees 
and their successors in tliat trust forever, for the uses which in such 
instniments shall be expressed, and the said Tnistees shall be 
capable of having, holding, and taking, in fee simple, by gift, grant, 
devise, or otherwise, any lands, tenements, or other estate, real or 
personal, provided the annual income of the same shall not exceed 
the sum of five thousand dollars, and shall apply the interest, rents, 
and profits thereof so as most effectually to promote tlie design of 
the institution. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, that the said Trustees for the 

time being, shall he the visitors and governors of said institution, 

and shall have full power from time to time to elect such officei'S 
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thereof as thej shall jiulge necessary and convenient, and fix the 
tenure of their respective offices; to remove from office any Trustees 
whenever two thirds of the whole Board deem it expedient; to 
elect two Trustees in addition to the present number ; to fill all 
vacancies that may happen in the Board of Trustees by electing 
suitable persons therefor; to determine the times and places for 
holding their meetings, the manner of notifying the Trustees, the 
method of electing and removing members of the Board ; to ascer- 
tain the powers and duties of their several officers; to elect in- 
structors and instructresses, and prescribe their duties; to make 
and ordain reasonable rules, orders, and by-laws, with reasonable 
penalties for the government of the institution, provided the same 
be not repugnant to the Constitution and Laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

Section 4. Be it further enacted. That the Trustees of said 
Academy may have a common seal, which they may change at 
pleasure; and all deeds, duly executed, and delivered and acknowl- 
edged by the Treasurer of said Trustees, by their order, shall be 
good and valid in law; and said Trustees may sue and be sued, 
in all actions, and prosecute and defend the same to final judg- 
ment and execution by the name of the Trustees of Abbot Female 
Academy. 

Section 5. Be it further enacted, That the number of said Trustees 
shall never be more than nine nor less than five, four of whom 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for doing business, but 
a less number may adjourn from time to time, and a majority of 
those present shall always decide all questions that may properly 
come before the same Trustees, except the question of the removal 
of any member of the Board. 

Section G. Be it furttier enacted, That Hobart Clark be, and he 
is hereby authorized and empowered to fix the time and place for 
holding the first meeting of the Trustees, and to give thpm notice 
thereof. 

Section 7. Be it further enacted, that this Act may be altered 
or repealed by the Legislature at any time hereafter. 

In the House of Representatives, Feb. 25, 1829. 
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LATER ACTS OF LBQISLATURB. 
Act of 1869. Chapter 59. 

An Act to increase the number of Trustees of Abbot Female 

Academy, in Andover. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. The Trustees of Abbot Female Academy are hereby 
empowered to increase their number to twelve ; five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum for doing business. 

Section 2. This Act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved March 6, 1869. 

Act of 1879. Chapter 41. 

# 

An Act to change the name of the Trustees of Abbot Female 

Academy in Andover. 

Be it enacted, etc as follows : 

Section 1 . The corporate name of the Trustees of Abbot Female 
Academy is hereby changed to the Trustees of Abbot Academy. 

Section 2. Thb Act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved Feb. 19, 1879. 

CHANQB IN THB CONSTITUTION. 

At a meeting of the Trustees, June 22, 1838, " Samuel Farrar, 
Samuel C. Jackson, and Lyman Coleman were appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine the Constitution, and report if any, and, if so, 
what, alterations it is expedient to make in the same." 

At a subsequent meeting, held July 13 of the same year, the 
Committee reported tiiat in their judgment it was expe<lient to 
make the following change : 

" That tiie Article which provides that the Trustees * shall be 
professors of religion of the Congregational or Presbyterian denom- 
ination/ shall henceforth read as follows : ' The Board of Trustees 
shall consist of not more than nine nor less than five members, all 
of whom shall bo professors of religion of some evangelical denomi- 
nation, a majority of whom shall be Trinitarian Congregationalists.'" 
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LIST OF ANNIVBB8ARY ORATORS. 

'58. Rev. John P. Hale. 'G9. Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D.D. 

'59. Rev. William Barrows, D.D. '70. Rev. Andrew Pealxxly, D.D. 

'GO. Rev. George W. Field, D.D. '71. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 

'61. Rev. .7. H. Means, D.D. '72. lion. Charles Loring. 

'G2. Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D.D. '73. Rev. S. E. Herrick, D.D. 

'63. Rev. James O. Murray. '74. Pres. Clark Seelye, D.D. 

'64. Rev. John Milton Holmes. '75. Pres. M. H. Buckham, D.D. 

'65. Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. '76. Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton. 

'66. Rev. J. G. Vose, D.D. '77. Rev. Llewellyn Bevan, D.D. 

'67. Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D. '78. Rev. B. F. Hamilton. 

'68. Rev. A. A. WUlets. '79. Rev. R. S. Storrs, DD., LL.D. 

AN ADDRESS BY PROFBSSOR PARK.i 

Young Ladies, — Some of you may suppose that the influence of 
a woman is limited to the sphere in which she is personally known. 
Zoroaster and Confucius may wield a power over millions ; but yon 
may think that the power of a woman is confined to her own neigh- 
borhood, and even to her own house. Tliere has been one woman, 
however, whose name excites a warmer interest among the race than 
is excited by the name of any uninspired man. We do not know 
that this woman was beautiful, yet sculptors and painters have ex- 
hausted their genius in ]K)rtraying her dignity and grace. We have 
never heard that she had a military spirit, but the bugle has sounded 
the note of war whenever her interests have seemed to Require a 
defender. We cannot say that she ever read more than one book, 
yet far-famed colleges have \)eei\ called after her name. We do not 
know that she ever compose<l more than one poem, and that was a 
short one, and many of its words were lx>rrowed from the only vol- 
ume with which siie was well ac(|uainted ; yet this brief composition 
has l)een chante<l, with orchestral accompaniment, in the great basilicas 
of the world. • 

1 " Character the Main Thin;;." An Address delivered at tho PrcBentation 
of the Dipluinas to the Senior Class of Abbot Academy, Andover, Maw., Juno 
27, 1877. Sec p. 98. 
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Whence has her great fame arisen ? Partly from the fact that 
she was a woman. Men find a charm in the very name of a woman. 
She rules in the realm of taste. She sits empress in the sphere of 
the imagination. The fancy of men crowns her with the most 
fascinating virtues. In any of our beautiful towns let the women 
join heart with heart and hand with hand in favor of any good 
cause, and that cause is sure to prottper. 

She of whom I speak was a sorrowing woman. The memoir of 
nearly every one who has gained eminence in the world is tinged 
with melancholy. It is a canon in the sphere of grace, that through 
much tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of God ; and it 
seems to be a canon in the sphere of earthly, progress, that through 
much tribulation we must enter into the temple of fame. '^ And 
Sappho wept before she sang.** 

** Ah ! who can tell how hard it Is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar! ** 

Napoleon felt the power of the legions of the Cossacks ; but his 
star began to sink when he saw the tears of Josephine. The woman 
of whom I si)eak has gathered around her the sympathies of the 
race, because her eyes were swollen and reddened with tears, melting 
the heart of the beholder. 

She was not only a sorrowing but also a strong woman. Her 
influence comes from her strength of intellect and of will ; from her 
self-command and self-control. She had the power of reticence. 
She kept hidden in the depths of her spirit many things which a 
weak woman would have made public. She bore a rebuff with 
patience. She took her place in the background, and was strong 
enough to say nothing. Poets and painters and sculptors have por- 
trayed her as fainting and falling down when she witnessed the 
death-scene of her favorite relative. This is fancy. History speaks 
of her not as fainting, not as falling down, but as '' standing,*' while 
the sword was piercing through her own soul, and the saddest scene 
in human history was enacted before her eyes. She proved her 
fortitude in going there, in remaining there, and in standing there. 

Not every woman, however, not every sorrowing woman, not 
every strong-mhided woman, gains an influence over the world. She 
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of whom I speak was faithful in her domestic duties. She " pon- 
dered in her heart " the things pertaining to her house. She " laid 
up in her heart " the tokens of the prosperity of her offspring. A 
significant narrative concerning her leads us to suppose that she had 
an eye clear and quick to discern the proprieties of an occasion ; she 
was the first to detect an infelicity in the arrangements for a social 
gathering ; she had a kindly spirit, and did not expose this infelicity 
to either the hosts or the guests ; she had a delicate taste, and made 
the embarrassment known to the only man who could deliver the 
party from it ; she had the skill to prepare the servants for the ex- 
pected interposition of this man ; and then, through her tact and his 
power, all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Had she been destitute of those domestic virtues, she could not 
have been enthroned in the hearts of men. Much less could she 
have ' been enthroned, if she had been devoid of godliness. Her 
personal excellences were a condition of the reverence paid her, but 
they were not the cause of it. The cause of it lay not so much in 
herself alone, as in her relationship. Nothing is so well fitted as 
success to make a person successful. She had success in the training 
of the child mysteriously committed to her care. It is her honor 
that she educated this son ; it is her more signal honor that she was 
educated by him. She had an agency in forming his character ; he 
had a more decided agency in forming her character. More than 
once he treated her in a way which revealed his conscious superiority 
to her. More than, once she treated him in a way which revealed 
her conscious inferiority to him. The world, however, has reversed 
the opinions of the son and the mother. Tliousands upon thousands 
exalt her above him. They raise their orisons to her as ^ the queen 
of heaven," '* the woman clothed with the sun," while she continues 
to re{)eat the words of her magnificat : ^^ My soul doth magnify the 
JLord^ and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour." This hymn 
is a sign of her youthful piety. In her riper years, through the ex- 
ample of her son, her piety was matured. It is because her indi- 
vidual virtues are associated with his formative influence that the 
praises of the world have been lavished upon her. These praises 
have been indeed extravagant ; but all earthly honors, exaggerated 
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as they may be, are nothing more than a shadow of the excellent 
glory which God hath prepared for them that love him. 

Here comes the moral of the whole story. Character is more 
than station. Character is the main thing. Tliere is no true honor 
save that which consists in virtue, or beams from it. There is no 
real glory save that which is in, or radiates from, a good heart and 
a good life. " Act well your part ; there all the honor lies." The 
woman of whom 1 speak was once alarmed for the safety of her son. 
She would fain interrupt him in the very midst of a great work 
which he was performing. ^ Behold," it was announced to him, 
'^ thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with 
thee." ^Who is my mother, and who are my brethren?" This is 
his response ; and then stretching forth his hand toward his disciples, 
he said : ^ Behold my mother, and my brethren ; for whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother," Tlie tie of relationship is strong : but not 
so strong as the tie of holy love. In the realm where character 
reigns, they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God, every angel shining bright in the flame of his own 
devotion to all that is pure and good. 

In proportion, my young friends, as you approximate to the 
character of the mother of your Lord, you will approximate to her 
glory. As far as you have her virtue, just so far will you have her 
honor. A brilliant career is before you. Ten thousand years from 
this day you may be elevated as high as she is elevate<l now. A 
disciple of Christ is already a light of the world, and in all future 
ages will continue to shine as a star in the firmament, and will shine 
just so much the brighter as the disciple is the purer. The guardians 
of the Academy, as you part from them, are comforted in the belief 
that each one of you has ** been faithful over a few thijigs," antl 
therefore in the hope that each one of you will " be a ruler over 
many things," and will ** enter into the joy of your Lord." 

I am instructed by those who preside over these halls of learning, 
to express to you their thanks for all the good work which you have 
done here, and for all the kindly words which you have si>oken here; 
and to assure you that we will, so far as we can, follow you through 
life with our best wishes and earnest prayers. 
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THE PRINCIPAL GIFTS RECEIVED BY ABBOT ACADEMY, 

WITH NAMES OF THE DONORS. 

Madam Abbot, total gifts and legacy, 
Deacon Mark Newman, land, then valued at 
John Smith, toward building Smith Hall, 
Peter Smith, toward building Smith Hall, 
George L. Davis, in Davis Hall, land, etc. 
Edward Taylor, pews, and land, 
John Dove, toward Smith Hall, 
W. Phillips Foster, toward Smith Hall, 
James A. Roberts, trees, etc., 

George Ripley, toward telescope, eta, 

Oliver II. Perry, toward telescope, 

Joseph W. Smith, toward telescope, 

William Mason, toward telescope, 

J. M. Stone, toward telescope, 

L. C. Hopkins, toward telescope, 

Mrs. Isaac Fenno, toward telescope, 

Mrs. Albert Field, toward telescope, 

Clara McF. D wight (Mrs. Alex. P. Ketcham), toward 

telescope, 
An Old Scholar, toward telescope, 

The remainder of the sum paid for the telescope was |^ven by 
twenty- three persons connected with the school, in sums varying 
from $20 to 75 cente. 

Compound Microscope, from Mrs. Edwin P. Reed, Bath, Me., $60 GO 

Spectroscope, from Miss Marion Dwight, New York, $80 GO 

ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION FUND. 

The sum in the Treasury of the Alumnae Association at thiB date, 
1880, is $1297.35.* 

^ Alumnae Association, pp. 65-67. 
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BNDOWMBNT FUND. 

Those most interested in the Academy felt that it would be 
almost cruel to let her birthday go by without the endowment which 
she lias so long needeil. 

At the same time, they were unwilling to mar the festival by 
making it the occasion of a money-raising effort. None of the rich 
and benevolent people who were considering where to bestow their 
thousands seemed to see the privilege open to them here. 

Finally, with a humble faith in the virtue of seeds, the Principal 
appeale<l to the quondam girls of the twenty classes which have 
been graduated under her to raise one hundred dollars for each 
class, and plant the modest sum of two thousand at the Semi-Centen. 
Dial, in good hope that it woiild grow with time. 

This hope was immediately quickened by an unsolicited, but very 
welcome, gift of fifty dollars from Mrs. Sophia K. Tufts, a kind friend 
and neighbor, to whom belongs the honor of beginning the Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The responses from graduates were much more uniform in their 
cordiality than in their money-value. Some of the earlier classes 
were small, and lacked means. Others gave more than the amount 
asked of them. In some cases the §100 was equally assessed on 
all tiie members ; in others, one lady gave as much as all her class- 
mates together. The smallest of recent classes, nearly every member 
of which is earning her own money, cheerfully pledged the whole 
amount, only asking a little time to make it good. 

Two or three other ladies, not graduates, generously joined in the 
efforts, and the undergraduates in school volunteered a contribution. 
This germ of an Endowment Fund stands at present at $1056.81. 

SBMI - CENTENNIAL GIFTS. 

Contributions in money toward the Semi-Centennial expenses. 
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The remainder of the sum ($1000), was contributed by other 
friends in sums varying from $25 to $5. 

John B. Grough, toward the Art Library, $180 00 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Thousand Dollars each. 

*' The Emma 6. Easton Scholarship," from Rev. D. A. Easton, in 
memory of his sister, '69. 

" The Brewster Scholarship," from Mr. Edward Taylor, in memory 

of his mother. 

^^ » ^^^ ^^ 

" The French Scholarship," from Mr. Hiram W. French. 

** The New Hampshire Scholarship," from Josephine E. Richards, 
77. 

**The Draper Scholarship," from Mr. Warren F. Draper, as a 
memorial of his wife, '43. 

*^ The Nancy J. Hasseltine Scholarship," from Mrs. John Byers. 

'* The Minnie F. Lewis Scholarship " is begun, but not yet completed. 

All except the first and last of these scholarships, were among the 
Semi-Centennial gifts received by Abbot Academy. 

PORTRAITS. 

Likeness of Dr. S. C. Jackson, executed in crayon, and presented by 
Mrs. Fanny Fletcher Parker, '72, and framed by her classmates. 

Likeness of Mr. Nathaniel Swift, in crayon by Frank Russell, and 
presented by Mrs. Swift, and family. 

Osgood's portrait of Prof. Park, an oil-painting, copied by Miss 
Emily Means ; presented to the school by a number of old scholars 
and teachers. 

OTHER GIFTS. 

Seal of the Academy, designed by Miss Emily Means, and cut by 
Henry Mitchell, medalist and seal and gem engi-aver, $45. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Eliza H. Buck. 
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A vase, given as a token of congratulation, from Phillips Academy. 
The vase is of green bronze, twenty inches high, and is mounted 
on a pedestal of black walnut thirty-one inches high, panelled with 
cipolin. 

A graceful bronze statuette called '^ Fhilatrice," or 'Uhe Spinning 
Girl," from the Ames' Works at Chicopee. It was the gift of 
Mrs. Ellen Huse Ames, and is not only a pleasant tribute to her 
old school, but a beautiful specimen of American bronze. 

A " Face in Shadow " came to prove that Miss H. Frances Oslwme 
(64) is not only a loyal old scholar, but an artist of great promise. 

A set of " Biographies of Artists," by M. F. Sweetzer, were pre- 
sented by their author, as " from one of the many grandsons of 
Abbot Academy." Fidelity to the school must be hereditary ; his 
His nK)ther is Mrs. Elizabeth D. Foster Sweetzer. 
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